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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
A FEW JOTTINGS ON “PROPAGANDA” 


N our Book Reviews some two or 
three months ago there was a 
reference to “propaganda” apropos 
of Bishop Kelley’s latest volume 
Problem Island. His Excellency 
seemed to have a scruple about the 
book’s not being a work of pure liter- 
ature, and accordingly he made a bit 
of apology. The reviewer made bold 
to assure the too conscientious Bish- 
op that there was no need of either 
scruple or apology. Most of the fic- 
tion that floods from the presses is 
propaganda, adroit or clumsy, hon- 
est or disguised, bald or be-wigged. 
“Propaganda” is ubiquitous. Fic- 
tion, poetry, drama, 
history, psychology, 
ethics, education are 
all tendential. Jour- 
nalism is almost as obviously per- 
sonal in the news columns as on the 
editorial page. So why should we 
Catholics alone of all men be 
ashamed of propaganda? It was a 
good old word and it used to be a 
quite honorable occupation. One of 
the Roman Congregations is named 
“De Propaganda Fide,” “The Propa- 
gation of the Faith,” which means 
in effect the spread of the Gospel. 


Everybody’s 
Doing It 


Must we then be deterred because a 
connotation of insincerity and sur- 
reptitiousness has lately been at- 
tached to “propaganda”? If certain 
unprincipled persons debase art into 
artfulness, must every honest artist 
abandon genuine art? 


EARS ago when I used to bother 

a good deal with H. G. Wells 
(how foolish it now seems!) I hap- 
pened one day to remark that he was 
not only a propagandist but a parti- 
san propagandist. A Wellsian en- 
thusiast retorted that I too was par- 
tisan. It depends on the definition. 
If partisan means merely one who 
has chosen his side in the conflict 
between God and no God, of course I 
am a partisan. I make no affecta- 
tion of an inhuman neutrality. 
Every one knows 
where a Catholic Hypocritical 
priest stands. But Propagandists 
H. G. Wells, and 
after him thousands of others, make 
the hypocritical claim of being coolly 
and calmly “scientific.” They thank 
God (or Fate or What-not) that they 
are not like other men, biased, men- 
tally twisted “as is this publican,” 
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this Romanist. They write an argu- 
ment against Christianity and call it 
An Outline of History. They load 
the dice against religion; they mark 
the cards and then are insulted if 
one accuses them of trickery. It is 
that kind of propaganda that casts 
discredit upon the word. 

If a priest writes bona fide history 
or science, his reliability is dis- 
counted or rejected simply because 
he is a priest. Unless he sticks to 
pure mathematics he is ruled hors 
concours. Sir James Jeans may say 
that a Great Mathematician made 
this universe, but a Catholic as- 
tronomer must not say so. It would 
be “propaganda.” But if an atheist, 
a materialist, a Communist stuffs a 
book from cover to cover with the 
most brazen ex parte argument, that 
is not propaganda. 

Understand—I am not altogether 
blaming the propagandists. My 
complaint is only that they disclaim 
the réle they fill. If they would but 
be honest enough to admit that they 
are biased we could pardon them. 
When a reader opens a book and 
sees the tell-tale words “Nihil Ob- 
stat,” “Imprimatur,” he knows he is 
dealing with Catholic opinion. Why 
shouldn’t a Communistic book carry 
some identifying initials? For ex- 
ample, “S.S.” for Soviet Stuff; 
“P.M.” for Pro-Moscow, or “Concor- 
dat cum originali: imprimi potest” 
signed “Censor deputatus U.S.S.R.” 


dare crypto-propagandists should 
keep under cover. The last 
place they should be seen is on a po- 
litical platform. Yet the other day 
a dozen or two of them appeared in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, in what 
was called a “National Congress of 
American Writers.” Harry Hansen, 
book-reviewer on the staff of the 
World-Telegram, says the meeting 
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“had not been going on for five min- 
utes before the unmistakably politi- 
cal complexion of the gathering be- 
came established. Called to enlist 
the aid of all writers against War 
and Fascism it became thoroughly 
Communist in character.” Of 
course. Inevitably. Neither Mr. 
Harry Hansen nor any other alert 
observer can possibly have re- 
mained ignorant of the fact that the 
League Against War and Fascism is 
a Muscovite organization, subsidiary 
to the Comintern. The only point to 
the whole incident is that those writ- 
ing fellows should have concealed 
their association with the Reds. Go- 
ing on that platform 


they gave themselves Out in the 
away. It was a tac- Open for 
tical blunder. Hith- Once 


erto they may have 

fooled some of the more gullible 
public. But now every newspaper 
reader knows them for what they 
are. The following will no longer be 
able even to pretend impartiality: 
Ernest Hemingway, Muriel Draper, 
Walter Duranty, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, Clifton Fadiman, Joseph 
Freeman, Joseph Gollomb, Malcolm 
Cowley, John Gunther. They sat 
without remonstrance while Liber- 
als, New Dealers, Progressives and 
all other moderately left or slightly 
off-right parties were denounced 
and Communists alone were praised. 
Archibald MacLeish, who presided, 
ridiculed those who objected to the 
commandeering of their talents in 
defense of the Moscow idea. They 
were, he said, “indecently coy”; they 
suffered from the “phobia of being 
used”; they feared “the rape of their 
tender spirits.” 

Some of the pro-Communists of 
yesteryear seem to have backslid. 
Hansen quotes James T. Farrell, 
who asks “what has become of Ers- 
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kine Caldwell, Robert Cantwell, Jack 
Conroy, Albert Halper, Tillie Lerner, 
Josephine Herbst, Albert Maltz, Wil- 

liam Rawlins, Jr., 


The Faithful Edwin Seaver, Lang- 
and the ston Hughes, Ed- 
Backsliders ward Dahlberg, 


Granville Hicks and 
others, including Michael Gold, 
whose ‘failure to produce more writ- 
ing is now a perennial scandal in 
left-wing writing’?” These, Farrell 
says, have lately written no books 
for the cause, or books that served 
the cause badly. In Russia, their 
heads would fall. 

Earl Browder, Communist candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United 
States, sounded the keynote of the 
meeting at Carnegie Hall. He com- 
menced with an attack on Trotsky. 
Naturally. Such is the first act in 
the Soviet Ritual. If he had not done 
that, he might be subject to the 
next “purge.” That purge, by the 
way, is a much more effective mode 
of excommunication than any 
known at the Vatican. When the 
pope excommunicates a man, the 
man still lives. When Stalin excom- 
municates a man, the man is “liqui- 
dated,” that is to say murdered. 
“You are no longer a member of the 
Church,” says the pope. “You are 
no longer a member of the race,” 
says Stalin. Thorough, these Com- 
munists! 

Browder made a rather enigmatic 
statement. Puzzle it out if you think 
it worth the effort. “Trotsky sym- 

pathizers,” he said, 


Riddle Me “are anarchists.” 
This Strange! Orthodox 

or heterodox, Trot- 
sky is a totalitarian. To the to- 


talitarian the state is everything. To 
the anarchist the state is nothing. 
Perhaps Trotsky is like the man who 
was too fat in some places and too 
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thin in others. “A queer shape,” said 
G.K.C., “but not impossible.” So, per- 
haps a totalitarian-anarchist is a 
possibility. There are queer shapes 
in the world to-day. The “Demo- 
cratic” Party in Spain, for example, 
is a curious amalgam of Liberals, 
Radicals, Socialists, Communists, 
Anarchists. Now there may be an 
animal with the face of a monkey, 
the body of an elephant, the stripes 
of a tiger, the tail of a bull and the 
voice of a screech owl. Such things 
exist—in nightmares, and Spain is 
a nightmare. 

The “liberals” who sat on that 
platform may perhaps be convinced 
that the United States is a purgatory 
and Russia a paradise, that the 
corpse of Lenin embalmed and ex- 
hibited for worship is a better god 
than Jesus Christ, that a Stalin 
“purge” only clears the atmosphere 
while a Hitler purge drenches the 
earth with innocent blood; that 
Caballero is a second Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and Franco another Cesare Bor- 
gia. The intelligentsia can believe 
anything. None are so stupid as the 
ultra-clever. Essays have been writ- 
ten on the Ignorance of the Edu- 
cated, The Stupidity of the Intelli- 
gent, The Credulity of Unbelievers. 
Let some one come out with a good 
big book on the Simplicity of the So- 
phisticated. The time is ripe and 
there are mountains of material. 


HAVE said there is honest propa- 
ganda. Indeed some of the best 
literature in the language is propa- 
ganda of a sort. I wish some one 
would attempt an article or a book 
on the subject, “Literature, a By- 
Product of Propaganda.” The great- 
est lyric poems in any literature are 
the Psalms of David, but the royal 
poet didn’t know they were litera- 
ture. The choruses at the temple on 
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Mount Zion needed something to 
sing. So the King, being his own 
laureate, provided for their need. 
To this day some of 
the Psalms carry the 
dedication, “To the 
Chief Musician upon 
Gittith,” or “to the Chief Musician 
upon Mahalath Leannoth,” or “To 
the Chief Musician: A Psalm for the 
Sons of Korah.” David indeed had 
had tremendous soul experiences. 
Like Ulysses he could say, “At all 
times I have enjoyed greatly, have 
suffered greatly, both with those 
that loved me and alone.” So, hav- 
ing a psalm to write, he wrote him- 
self into it—his struggles, tempta- 
tions, victories, defeats, anxieties, 
“the unsearchable groanings of his 
heart,” his joy in the Lord, his sins, 
his repentance—all. The result was 
supreme lyric poetry. But that was 
per accidens: what he had in mind 
was virtually the same as what 
Palestrina aimed at when St. Philip 
Neri asked him to compose an ora- 
torio, or what Father Faber had in 
mind when he wrote hymns to be 
used by the Sodality at Brompton. 
So for the rest of the Bible. In 
it are epic poems, allegories, his- 
tories, legends, parables, folk stories, 
Sagas, epigrams: they were writ- 
ten not as art but with a practical 
purpose. What is still more offen- 
sive to the art-for-art’s-sake dilet- 
tanti, they all had a moral. As a 
matter of fact they are sermons. 
Amateur critics forget or ignore that 
fact. They go looking in the Bible 
for physiology, bi- 
ology, scientific his- 
tory and not finding 
it they are scandal- 
ized and repelled. 
They remind me of the man who 
was induced, against his will, to 
read that most penetrating of all 


Literature a 
By-Product 


The Bible Is 
“Propaganda” 
Multiform 
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psychological revelations The Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine. He need- 
ed it. He himself was deeply in- 
volved in the kind of sin that had en- 
slaved Augustine. But he saw in 
The Confessions only certain minor 
defects as he thought of logic and 
of ethics. He missed the essence of 
the work. 


des Gospels too are prose poems, 
but Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John didn’t know it any more than 
David knew that the Psalms were 
literature. St. Luke starts his Gos- 
pel, “Forasmuch as many have 
taken in hand to set forth in order 
a narrative of the things that have 
been accomplished among us... it 
seemed good to me also... to write.” 
In other words, he says, “Let’s get 
the record straight.” He was by 
profession a physician, not a writer. 
He had a job to do and he did it. 
Probably he did it at the beck of St. 
Paul, and at the dictation of Mary 
the Mother of Jesus. Incidentally, 
the document turned out to be a 
thing of exquisite literary beauty. 

Even St. John, who wrote the most 
sublime of the four Gospels, was not 
consciously attempting to soar aloft 
on eagle’s wings. He had a practical 
purpose, a painful job to do. An 
heretical sect had risen—the Nico- 
laites—and it devolved upon John 
the only Apostle still living to con- 
fute them. The fourth Gospel was 
an argument. It developed into the 
noblest and profoundest mystical 
treatise ever conceived or composed. 
But that was only by the way. 

As for the Epistles of St. Paul, it 
is quite obvious that they were writ- 
ten “to reprove, to rebuke, to ex- 
hort,” on the occasion of some im- 
mediate necessity of the Churches. 
St. Paul had no care for literary 
composition. He despised rhetoric. 


























Witness his contempt for “the per- 
suasive words of human wisdom.” 
His eloquence flowed spontaneously 
out of the fullness of his heart, un- 
studied, unintended. Some one was 
“bewitching” the Galatians and he 
wrote in hot haste to chide them and 
set them right. Schism was threat- 
ening in the Church 
of Corinth, or scan- 
dal had reared its 
ugly head, and the 
fiery Apostle blazed with wrath 
against the one sin and the other. 
That was all he had in mind: he 
didn’t advert to the fact that he was 
writing what men would afterwards 
forever call a literary masterpiece. 

Or take Dante: he wasn’t ignorant 
of the fact that he had supreme 
poetic talent. And he wasn’t above 
ambition and desire for fame. But 
he wrote primarily to glorify God, 
not to please man, still less—one 
needs hardly say—-to flatter man. 
The Divina Commedia has been 
called a theology, “St. Thomas set to 
verse,” an encyclopedia of medieval 
manners and customs, a Dictionary 
of National Biography. It is of 
course a long intricate allegory. But 
one thing men seem to forget (and 
no one forgets it so readily as Dante 
fanatics) it too was a sermon. Its 
purpose was to honor God and save 
men’s souls. 

Virgil wrote, strange to say, in the 
interests of the three causes that the 
liberals loathe, patriotism, nation- 
alism, imperialism. He was more 
proudly Italian than Mussolini. He 
held the same thesis. Mussolini tells 
the Italians that they are the para- 
gons of the race, the divinely chosen 
and anointed conquerors of the 
world. So did Virgil. Il Duce says 
it with loud shouts, wild gestures, 
fierce grimaces. Virgil conveys the 
same message by means of beautiful 


How Litera- 
ture Happens 
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imperishable verse. He didn’t write 
primarily for beauty. The Zneid is 
an argument, a vindication, a justifi- 
cation of Anchises and Eneas, and 
a glorification of their descendants. 
It is the apotheosis of the Roman 
Empire. As we should say to-day, 
Virgil was a propagandist. 

John Milton commences the most 
majestic of all epic poems with a 
protestation that he wrote for a pur- 
pose: “To assert Eternal Providence 
and Justify the Works of God to 
Man.” That is sufficient to damn 
the entire opus in the judgment of 
atheists. They spew upon Milton 
as bourgeois and Puritan, and they 
affect to despise what he wrote. 
Hence their allegations—which by 
the way are propaganda of the most 
vicious sort—that “Paradise Lost” 
is only a long dreary theological 
treatise and that 
“Paradise Regained” 
is worse. They are 
justified in about the same degree as 
the President of the Freethinkers 
who selects what he thinks to be ob- 
scene or bloodthirsty passages from 
the Old Testament and sees no 
beauty whatsoever in the Bible. The 
truth is of course that though “Para- 
dise Lost” is confessedly a piece of 
Christian apologetic its value as 
literature remains unaffected. It is 
a great poem even though propa- 
ganda. 

John Henry Newman was stirred 
to the depths of his being by Kings- 
ley’s imputation of his intellectual 
dishonesty. He groaned, he wept 
when he realized that there could be 
no adequate answer 
to Kingsley exceptto And Newman 
lay bare his heartand 
soul to the world. He was appalled 
at the duty he had to do, but he did 
it. So came the Apologia, a master- 
piece of autobiography. 


And Milton 
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St. Teresa of Avila was ordered by 
her superiors to write down her 
mystical experiences. She protested 
that they were of such a nature as to 
be incommunicable 
in human words. 
But she capitulated, 
for fear of commit- 
ting a mortal sin against her vow of 
obedience. And once again acciden- 
tally a masterpiece of literature was 
produced. 

Even Shakespeare, who doubtless 
often wrote, especially in the son- 
nets, to externalize the thoughts and 
emotions that would have suffocated 
him, had he not released them, not 
infrequently wrote a play as a pot- 
boiler, or because of a royal com- 
mand, or simply because the man- 
ager of the Globe Theater was cry- 

ing for what we 


And 
St. Teresa 


Even should now call a 
Shakespeare “sure fire hit,” anda 

“box-office attrac- 
tion.” Propaganda is sprinkled lib- 


erally through the text of almost all 
the plays: the glorification of Eng- 
land, deprecation of France and 
Scotland, contempt for Jews, “Pol- 
locks” and other lesser breeds with- 
out the law. It was, however, hon- 
est, hale and hearty, forthright, 
smashing propaganda. Unlike our 
sly propagandists, Shakespeare 
made no pretense of cool imparti- 
ality. We forgive him because he 
believed what he said, and did noth- 
ing surreptitiously. 

Yes, that article on Literature as a 
By-Product should be written. But 
all that concerns me here and now is 
to insist upon the ignorance of those 
who damn a piece of writing out of 
hand with the easy cliché “propa- 
ganda!” The failure to distinguish 


between honest propaganda and dis- 
honest propaganda, freely confessed 
propaganda and surreptitious 
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propaganda is one of the sins of 
loose thinkers. 


-— 
> 





PEAKING of Shakespeare’s dire 

need of releasing the thoughts 
and feelings that threatened to stifle 
his soul unless he gave them utter- 
ance, it is amusing to hear some 
tenth-rate scribblers who, with ri- 
diculous affectation, assure us that 
they push the pen—or more likely 
pound the typewriter—with no pur- 
pose of propaganda 
or even of art, but 
simply to give vent 
to the irresistible 
hidden fires that threaten to burn 
them up. I suppose we are to visual- 
ize a voleano or a geyser. But con- 
sidering the product of their inner 
anguish, it could have been smoth- 
ered with no great danger to the 
scribbler. In the Book of Proverbs 
there is a pertinent bit of advice, 
“keep it to thyself, trusting it will 
not burst thee.” 

Many other writers—far too many 
of late—of the school of “realism” 
seem to seek release not for thoughts 
and emotions but for a cyst of poi- 
son, an ulcer concealed somewhere 
in their organism. It must be that 
they write for the same reason that 
a surgeon lances a sac of pus. No 
doubt the operation eases the pa- 
tient, but why should such nauseat- 
ing things be done in public? Are 
there no clinics for the treatment of 
repulsive diseases? Is there to be no 
consideration for our nerves and our 
nostrils? 

Perhaps the most numerous of all 
classes of writers are those who have 
nothing at all to say, but itch to say 
it. Their disease has been diagnosed 
cacoéthes scribendi. It is like ecze- 
ma, not fatal, but infinitely irri- 
tating. We may sympathize with 


Why They 
Write 
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the sufferers, but they should have 
no license to strip and scratch in 
public. 

Certain professional agencies are 
nowadays egging young people on to 
write with such advertising slogans 
as “How do you know that you are 
not a second Shakespeare?” “The 
critics killed John Keats; Don’t let 
them kill you.” “Try, try again; 
Treasure Island was 
rejected by twenty- 
six publishers.’’ 
“Don’t underestimate your talent. 
Rudyard Kipling tore up ‘Reces- 
sional’ and threw it in the waste- 
basket.” 

Such nefarious conspirators 
against the peace and comfort of edi- 
tors should be condemned for all 
eternity—well to be merciful, let us 
say for a hundred thousand years in 
Purgatory—to sit at an editor’s desk 
and compose letters of rejection that 
will not break the heart of the poor 
simpletons who have permitted 
themselves to be tricked into the be- 
lief that they can write. 


Mad Advice 


—, there may be, hidden 
away in hermitages or monastic 
cells some few who take to writing 
for the same reason that the Fathers 
of the Desert took to plaiting baskets 
of straw. They aim to keep busy 
and outwit the devil. I knew a par- 
ish priest who, having three curates 
and being therefore not too busy 
with sick calls and miscellaneous 
parish jobs, spent his leisure in writ- 
ing. He produced piles and piles of 
manuscript. But no one was per- 
mitted to look at the magnum opus 
or even to know what it was all about. 
It was carefully locked up whenever 
the writer left his study. When he 
died, it had disappeared. Perhaps 
he was the one man in history who 
really followed the injunction of 
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Horace to put away one’s writing for 
nine years and then if it still seems 
good, publish it. In this case the 
good Father perhaps after each one 
of several nine-year periods, having 
compassion on the multitude, de- 
stroyed the manuscript. True, it 
may have been a 
masterpiece, but Horace Had 
then again it may Sense 

not. In any case I 

am sure that many an editor hav- 
ing the unpleasant task of rejecting 
articles without breaking hearts is 
all for the Horatian formula nonum 
prematur in annum or non prema- 
tur as the case may be. 


i, 
> 





© return for just one moment 
more to the subject of the 
American writers who undertake 
propaganda for Communism. I do 
not cease to wonder what strange 
perversity it can be that leads them 
to champion a cause that would de- 
stroy them. Does the inevitable as- 
sassination of any one who attempts 
free speech in a dic- 


tatorial state make Are All 
no impression on “Liberals” 
them? Seeing the Blind ? 


evil effects of repres- 
sion of liberty in Italy and Germany, 
why do they so obstinately refuse to 
see it in Russia and at Valencia? 
Recently an interesting book has 
appeared, We Cover the World, writ- 
ten by some dozen highly reputed 
newspaper correspondents. The 
contribution that seemed most im- 
portant to me was that of William 
Henry Chamberlin. He tells what he 
found in Russia: “a supposedly in- 
fallible leader, a single party which 
tolerates no organized opposition 
and no criticism in its own ranks; 
concentration camps full to over- 
flowing with ‘counter-revolution- 
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aries’; tall talk by the leaders and 
short rations for the people; a press 
that is simply an instrument of gov- 
ernmental propaganda; art and lit- 
erature, science and sport, all re- 
garded not as ends in themselves but 
as means of glorifying the existing 
dictatorship; s pies and snoopers 
everywhere, and people taking ref- 
uge in contraband jokes as Ameri- 
cans resorted to bootleg liquor un- 
der prohibition—is there a single 
item in this fairly comprehensive 
list that would not apply equally 
well to Hitler’s dictatorship? .. . 

“What I carried away from Rus- 
sia,” he continues, “along with a 
profound distrust and dislike of dic- 
tatorship, which, I am convinced, 
can never be benevo- 
lent even if it desires 
to be so, was a very 
strong belief that liberty is the sur- 
est guaranty of well-being and the 
best touchstone of the value of any 
social order of civilization.” 


Not All 


NOTHER disappointed Commu- 

nistic author, M. André Gide, 
corroborates Mr. Chamberlin’s find- 
ings. He says (Return from the 
U.S.S.R.): “In the U.S.S.R. every one 
knows beforehand once and for all 
that on any and every subject there 
can be only one opinion. .. . And he 
who strays from the path had better 
look out! So that every time you 


talk to one Russian you feel as if, 


you were talking to them all. 
“What is wanted is compliance, 
conformity. What is desired and 
demanded is approval of all that is 
done in the U.S.S.R. The smallest 
protest, the least criticism, is liable 
to the severest penalties, and in fact 
is immediately stifled. And I doubt 
whether in any other country in the 
world, even Hitler’s Germany, 
thought be less free, more bowed 
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down, more fearful, terrorized, vas- 
salized.” 

A score of such first-hand evi- 
dences could be assembled easily by 
a cursory reader of the daily press. 
Now do the Hemingways and the 
MacLeishs, the Donald Ogden Stew- 
arts, the Clifton Fadimans and the 
others skip all such items? Can it be 
that men who make their living by 
the press would welcome the en- 
slavement of the press? 

I think I know the answer. These 
American novelists and journalists 
who affect an admiration for the 
Soviet system really know better. 
They don’t love Stalin any more 
than you or I. But here and now it 
seems to be good 


business for a writer Sawing the 
to lean to the left. Limb on 
Heterodoxy is more Which They 
thrilling than ortho- Are Sitting ? 


doxy (pace the late 

G. K. C.). Opposition is more elo- 
quent than approbation. See, for 
example, General Hugh Johnson. 
Playing for a time No. 2 man to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s No. 1, he was a mighty 
thrower of dead cats (his own fa- 
vorite expression) at the opposition. 
Being let out of the Administration, 
he has joined the opposition and is 
now throwing dead cats (he repeats 
the polite phrase almost every day 
in his syndicated column) at the 
Administration. Demagogues, agi- 
tators are most popular and most ef- 
fective in attack. 

So with the left wing journalists. 
One would think they didn’t know 
which side of their bread was but- 
tered. But they know. Opposition 
to the status quo is their bread and 
butter. They are not genuine en- 
thusiasts for Communism. They 
use Communism as a club with 
which to belabor poor old Uncle 
Sam. li the day comes when there 
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seems to be proximate danger of 
Communism, they will go suddenly 
silent, or turn their coats. They 
wouldn’t really fancy writing under 
dictation. They have read, no 
doubt, in the July Harper’s the arti- 
cle “A Professor Quits the Com- 
munist Party.” It seems that 
amongst other indignities, the Pro- 
fessor had to endure having a “com- 
rade” who happened to be a clerk in 
a furniture store tell him what to 
read. Imagine Hemingway or Dos 
Passos or Farrell being told by some 
tradesman turned prefect of propa- 
ganda, what he might write! 

There, I imagine, you have the ex- 
planation of why Sinclair Lewis and 
Eugene O’Neill and Theodore 
Dreiser were not at that meeting. 
Hansen calls them the “older writ- 
ers.” Farsightedness sometimes 
comes with age. The younger men 
will get wise in time. They had bet- 
ter. God help them if the revolution 
which they pretend to welcome ar- 
rives. The real Reds will “liqui- 
date” them if only because they 
‘were too smart. 


HE latest of what may be called 

the Disillusion Books on Spain, 
F. Theo Rogers’ Spain: A Tragic 
Journey,’ must be read. It is quite 
as important as André Gide’s on 
Russia and much more timely. Mr. 
Rogers is perhaps better acquainted 
with Spain, the 
Spain of Alfonso and 
the Spain now in 
transition, than any 
other American. He went to the 
Philippines with the Army in 1898. 
He remained, engaged in teaching 
and became a member of the Board 
of Education in the Islands. For the 
last thirty years he has been con- 
nected with the Philippines Free 
$2.50. 


Theo Rogers 
on Spain 


1 New York: The Macaulay Co. 
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Press. For forty years he has spent 
his vacations in Spain. He speaks 
Spanish fluently. Sir Willmott 
Lewis in a brief Foreword informs 
us that Rogers “has been honored 
beyond any other non-Spaniard by 
the Casino Espafios of Manila.” He 
tells us himself that his sympathies 
were with the Madrid—now the Va- 
lencia—government and that ninety 
per cent of his friends were of the 
Republican class. Let that suffice as 
introduction. 

Now Rogers went to Spain in 
April, 1936, expecting, so to speak, 
to take up where he had left off. He 
was quickly and tragically disillu- 
sioned. It was no longer the Spain 
he had known and loved. The 
“Popular Front” had ruined it. In 
that curious coalition the anarchists 
were strong enough to put into effect 
their program (they had not been 
strong enough in 1933) “No State, 
No Law, No Chiefs.” The result is 
pandemonium. Unamuno, of course, 
had said the same. Apparently 
Rogers had not believed him until he 
saw conditions with his own eyes in 
1934: “In twenty-two weeks there 
were 113 general strikes, 218 indi- 
vidual strikes, 284 buildings burned, 
perhaps 2,000 people attacked and 
injured or killed. This was pure 
chaos, not the rule of a democratic 
government.” 

Sir Francis Lindley, British Am- 
bassador to Portugal, had said in 
August, 1936, “Moscow agents have 
for years been preparing heavy civil 
war in Spain.” Rogers agrees. He 
discovered that plans had been 
made by the Soviets first to pro- 
duce chaos and then to assume con- 
trol. Even before the Civil War 
broke out, Torre Diaz, a resident of 
Andalusia, had written to the Lon- 
don Times: “All the churches in the 
villages around my property were 
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sacked, the contents burned, while 
the police remained impassive. 
Business has been killed by constant 
strikes and assassination goes un- 
punished.” 

This, if you please, is what certain 
intellectuals in America and Europe 
are pleased to call “Democracy.” As 
a matter of fact in the elections of 
1936 the Popular Front had not a 
majority: 4,910,000 votes were cast 
against its 4,356,600. But by the fa- 
miliar process of gerrymandering, 
and by a campaign of terror, the al- 

lies of the left got 


Moscow complete control. 
Fishing in That is to say, con- 
Troubled trol of the offices but 
Waters not control of the 


forces of anarchy. 
“Actually Spain ceased to have a 
government,” says Rogers. Churches 
were destroyed, hundreds of priests 
and nuns were maltreated, dozens of 
them were killed. Business fell off 
40%. Port traffic dropped 30%. 

All this is no news. At least it is 
no news to those who read the Cath- 
olic papers. Mr. Rogers’ testimony 
is welcome, not as a revelation but 
as a confirmation. 

In Barcelona, to which of course 
the Franco forces have not pene- 
trated, he saw from the balcony of 
his room “carnage that reigned su- 
preme for 14 hours.” The war now 
in progress “touched Catalonia for 
24 hours. Since then there has been 
no warfare in that State save for the 
savage and relentless persecution of 
all elements suspected of any lean- 
ings to the Right.” 

The “liberals” here, safe and 
sound in the United States, for some 
unintelligible reason think us ab- 
surd if we say “If you love Russia or 
Madrid or Valencia, why don’t you 
go there?” For the life of me, I can- 
not see anything illogical in that 
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suggestion, or in the cognate hint 
that alien Communists who think 
this land of ours intolerable should 
take refuge in hospitable Russia 
where all is so sweet. 


And I cannot refrain Live Your 
from saying that Convictions 
those members of or Scrap 
the “National Con- Them 


gress of American 

Writers” (Good heavens! what ef- 
frontery in the use of the name) 
should take a little trip to Barcelona 
or Madrid or Valencia and give ut- 
terance either in print or from a 
platform to some good old demo- 
cratic principles, such as, for exam- 
ple, the freedom of the press to criti- 
cize the party in power. They would 
come back disillusioned. Or rather 
they would be disillusioned and not 
come back. 


TORIES of the reign of terror in 

Spain are, most of them, stale 
after a year or two of accumulated 
horrors. Mr. Rogers rejects a good 
many as too gruesome to put into 
print. He assures us that he knows 
of “hundreds of instances of Red vio- 
lence of a character so revolution- 
ary, so nauseating as to go beyond 
the bounds of reporting in any save 
an official or a medical document.” 
“IT have seen,” he says, “assassina- 
tions so cowardly in nature, so ab- 
horrent to all sense of humanity 
that I would not dare mention 
them.” 

But he does tell a few less hideous 
things. For example: “The revolu- 
tionaries decided to shoot every man 
in the place [Aznalcollar, Province 
of Seville] who, since the establish- 
ment of the republic in Spain, had 
been married in church by a priest. 
This was duly carried out in spite of 
the fact that among the advocates of 
this revolting futility were many 




















who had been canonically married 
themselves.” 

One fact Mr. Rogers demonstrates 
beyond all doubt, the one fact we 
Catholics and we almost alone, have 
been proclaiming in vain. This war 
in Spain is a war against religion, 
especially against the Catholic 
Church. That fact leaves liberals 
cold. But perhaps their indignation 
can be warmed by a story of vandal- 
ism if not of sacrilege. Says Mr. 
Rogers: “To find a parallel to the 
list of tortured bishops, massacred 
priests and nuns, outraged and as- 
saulted women attached to the 
Church, destroyed churches, pro- 
faned images, and instances where 
the Red Terror has kept entire re- 
gions from the practice of their 
faith, one would have to go back to 
the Turkish atrocities under Soli- 
man, or the persecution of the Ro- 
man Emperors. Even the Russian 
exploits of 1917 to 1921 have been 
surpassed. 

“The blows are struck at religion. 
But they strike also at the very roots 
of Spanish culture and world civili- 
zation. Much of the artistic treasure 
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of Spain, heritage of so many cen- 
turies, has been pillaged, burned and 
dynamited. These attacks, directed 
at the churches, have gone further. 
Dozens of rich li- 


braries and archives Human 
have been consumed Lives and 
in flames. The sci- Treasures 
entific and intellec- of Art 


tual élite of the 

country has been decimated, for to 
be a man of culture in any region 
controlled by the government forces, 
was to risk summary execution. For 
months in Red Spain there have 
been practically no schools. The 
population, youth especially, is the 
victim of a campaign of systematic 
brutalization.” 

This then is a wise and important 
book. It is to be commended first to 
all of those Americans who have im- 
agined our Catholic testimony to be 
tinged with partisanship, and sec- 
ondly to those incomprehensible and 
perhaps incorrigible journalists, 
university professors and others of 
the intelligentsia who profess to 
think that the Caballero government 
is democratic. 




















EQUALS IN EVIL: COMMUNISM AND FASCISM 


By PAut KINIERY 


HERE are various attitudes and 

doctrines of the Catholic Church 
which tend to make her unpopular 
in certain circles. She is so intoler- 
ant of error and of misleading state- 
ments that many so-called liberals 
and independents dislike her. Her 
very definite religious doctrines and 
her physical organization make her 
unattractive to‘those who maintain 
that a spiritual concept requires no 
outward manifestation. Her un- 
compromising attitude on divorce 
and other issues which so directly 
affect the lives of human beings has 
tended to make her unpopular with 
many who find her teachings too 
severe. In short, it may be said that 
the Catholic Church has not taken 
great pains to be all things to all 
men, but has persistently main- 
tained that right and wrong are not 
simply different aspects of the same 
thing, and has accordingly suffered 
because of her convictions. For that 
attitude the Church makes no 
apology, nor has she any thought of 
becoming more conformable. Her 
members admire her for her princi- 
ples, but even though they did not, 
the Church has no choice in the mat- 
ter. As the enduring representative 
of the Founder of Christianity, the 
Church is obliged to continue the 
teaching of the truths accorded to 
her. 

As this article is being written, 
with war in Spain being savagely 
waged, a definite campaign seems to 
be under way to identify the Cath- 
olic Church with principles which 
she has not accepted and which she 





does not champion. The project re- 
ferred to is a widespread effort to 
make it appear that the Catholic 
Church has espoused the cause of 
Fascism. The immediate cause is 
the fact that Pius XI. has expressed 
great concern and sorrow over de- 
velopments in war torn Spain and 
has in effect urged Catholics and 
people generally to oppose the prin- 
ciples advocated by Communism. 
One of our most influential maga- 
zine editors has dealt at length in a 
signed article with the topic of papal 
relations to Communism and Fas- 
cism. According to the editor, the 
opposition of the Church to Com- 
munism, which apparently became 
more pronounced toward the end of 
1936, was equivalent to an identifi- 
cation of the Church with Fascism. 
The Church, according to the arti- 
cle, had decided to take its stand 
with the group advocating force and 
terror; with those who are opposed 
to the use of reason and unwilling 
to admit that there is such a thing as 
abstract truth; with those who are 
trying to enslave the masses of the 
people; with those who are trying to 
bring to an end all aspects of human 
freedom; with those who are de- 
sirous of forcing men back to the so- 
called Dark Ages. 

It is very necessary that such a 
situation be clarified. It is unavoid- 
able that the Church should incur a 
degree of unpopularity because of 
the attitude she has taken in some 
of the situations mentioned in the 
opening paragraph of this article, 
but it would be a calamity if she 


























would quietly permit herself to be 
identified with a movement which 
she has not sponsored and to which 
she has not given her approval. It 
would be regrettable indeed if the 
Church would permit herself to ap- 
pear dependent upon any given type 
of government. It would give to an 
organization which has lived 
through two thousand years, a tem- 
porary status, and would indicate 
that the Church had lost faith in her 
ability to survive. 

It is moreover essential that well 
intentioned and fair minded people 
generally should be informed by 
every agency at our disposal that we 
Catholics have not as a group, and 
as an organization, accepted Fas- 
cism. Individual Catholics may ac- 
cept Fascism, but it must be made 
clear that the acceptance of Fascism 
by an individual Catholic places no 
responsibility upon the Church. The 
fact that the Catholic Church has 
made a concordat with one Fascist 
state in 1929 and with another Fas- 
cist state in 1933 does not mean 
that the Church was necessarily fa- 
vorable to that type of government. 
The Church has in the past made 
concordats with nations which were 
not at all friendly to her. A concor- 
dat is evidence of friction between 
the Church and the government in 
question, rather than a sign of har- 
mony. Moreover, although the con- 
cordat made in 1929 has worked 
with a fair degree of success, the 
one made in 1933 has been a failure 
from the viewpoint of the Church. 
The handicaps that have been 
placed upon the Catholic Church in 
the Third Reich, despite the concor- 
dat of 1933, should make it evident 
that the Church is certainly not in 
sympathy with Fascism, nor Fas- 
cism with the Church. Without go- 
ing further into the matter at this 
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point, it seems difficult to omit the 
pessimistic and significant state- 
ment recently made in the course of 
a lecture by an individual who has 
been a first hand observer of Ger- 
man affairs for several years, to the 
effect that the position of the Church 
was definitely hopeless in present- 
day Germany; that all possibility of 
maintaining the independence of the 
Church was now gone; and that 
the virtual disappearance of the 
Church in that nation was perhaps 
a matter of a comparatively short 
time. The fact that Fascism has 
strangled the Church in Germany 
would certainly tend to make it 
rather difficult for the Church to be- 
come an advocate of that system. 

It is undeniably true that in her 
long life the Church has been identi- 
fied with various governments. At 
times the Church gained from it, 
and at other times she was unques- 
tionably the loser. It is likewise 
true that the Catholic Church does 
not proclaim that a separation of 
Church and state is the most de- 
sirable situation possible. It is the 
Church’s contention that a union of 
Church and state is better than 
separation of Church and state. 
Granting that there would be re- 
ligious solidarity in a given nation, 
it would appear that such an ar- 
rangement would perhaps work out 
satisfactorily. In the absence of 
such religious uniformity, the 
Church has been realistic enough to 
face conditions as they are, and has 
made the best arrangements pos- 
sible for her free functioning in any 
particular state. It has perhaps not 
been sufficiently stressed by us that 
the system operating in the United 
States has worked out to the general 
satisfaction of all concerned. Here 
we have the separation of Church 
and state, but without the subordi- 
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nation of the Church to the state, as 
has been characteristic of that ar- 
rangement in so many Latin Ameri- 
can nations. It is certainly in order 
for us as Catholics and as Americans 
to state that while we do not con- 
sider the prevailing arrangement as 
ideal, it is nevertheless satisfactory 
in view of the lack of religious uni- 
formity in this nation, and that we 
are willing to accept the system as 
here operating. 

In order to make it clear that the 
Catholic Church has no reason to 
join with Fascism, we need merely 
keep in mind the simple fact of the 
Church’s mission. The Catholic 
Church was founded and is func- 
tioning for but one purpose,—to 
save the souls of men. The Church 
would be false to her mission were 
she to identify herself with any of 
man’s changing moods, as evidenced 
at times by governmental and eco- 
nomic arrangements. It is not the 
mission of the Catholic Church to 
protect monarchy, Fascism, repub- 
licanism, or any other form of gov- 
vernment, any more than it is her 
mission to protect Communism. 
The Church is destined to outlive 
them all. Wein this generation are 
so near the problems of to-day that 
our perspective is faulty. It is at 
least conceivable that in the year 
1500037 a. p., at which date the 
Catholic Church will still be carry- 
ing on her work, some of the prob- 
lems of to-day will have been for- 
gotten. The students living in that 
far-off period will possibly be un- 
aware that there ever were such 
things as Communism and Fascism 
and Capitalism. It is only natural 
that the Church of yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow, should avoid a 
championing of governmental and 
economic arrangements which are 
already on the verge of dissolution. 
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The Church’s mission is clear to her 
and has been clear for two thousand 
years. Fascism, Communism, and 
Capitalism will all probably disap- 
pear in God’s good time, but the 
Church must go on until the end of 
the world, even though that be bil- 
lions of years from now, as is sci- 
entifically possible. 

In deciding to avoid Communism, 
and in urging opposition to it, the 
Church has not been actuated by the 
realization that Communism is de- 
tested by Fascism. The recent 
critics of the Church have been mis- 
taken in their conclusion that Cath- 
olics are opposed to Communism be- 
cause Communism is opposed to 
Fascism. That last mentioned fact 
is purely accidental. The Catholic 
Church was opposed to Communism 
before Fascism appeared in the mod- 
ern world, and will remain opposed 
to Communism even though the lat- 
ter wipe from the face of the earth 
all traces of Fascism. The Catholic 
Church bases her opposition to 
Communism upon very solid 
grounds. She is opposed to it for 
reasons which should appear jus- 
tifiable to any reasonable individual, 
even though the latter disagree with 
the tactics used by the Church to 
fight Communism. 

The outstanding reason for the. 
Church’s opposition is found in the 
fact that Communism is essentially 
materialistic. Only economic fac- 
tors and economic motives are 
recognized in the development of 
human society, in the Communist 
appraisal. Man is definitely subor- 
dinated to the needs of the state. It 
is simply a case, once more, whereby 
it is considered that the man exists 
for the state, rather than the state 
for the man, as the Catholic would 
express it. Communism, as it 
comes from Marx and Engels, is es- 




















sentially materialistic. The influ- 
ence of Lenin increased, rather than 
lessened its materialism. It is es- 
sentially atheistic. It has in it no 
room for the soul of man. It is in- 
terested only in man’s body. It is 
opposed to the spiritual concept as 
advanced by the Church, relative to 
man’s hereafter. Under Commu- 
nism, man’s heaven is a good job 
and economic security; man’s hell is 
economic exploitation and penniless 
old age. 

The Church realizes that all ef- 
forts to end the exploitation of hu- 
man beings is commendable. She 
is interested in the same objective, 
but for different reasons. She sees 
in the worker a man who may lose 
his eternal soul as well as his tem- 
poral body because of adverse work- 
ing conditions and physical misery 
which in turn may make him despair 
of God and an after life. The 
Church realizes that many who have 
accepted Communism are interested 
in it primarily for economic reasons. 
The Church is aware that Com- 
munism is fundamentally a reac- 
tion, and that a reaction is always 
caused by something else. Com- 
munism is assuredly a reaction to 
materialistic Capitalism, just as 
truly as Fascism is a reaction to 

-Communism. Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin have had as their great 
objective the abolition of the capi- 
talistic order. In abolishing it, they 
have introduced a new economic 
and social order. The success of 
Lenin and Stalin was virtually guar- 
anteed by the exploitation which 
had been going on in Russia for 
many decades before the World 
War. The violence which was so 
commonly associated with the in- 
troduction of Communism horrified 
the rest of the civilized world, but 
was referred to as being merely a 
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passing phase by the leaders of Rus- 
sian life. The Catholic Church 
viewed the extinction of large 
groups of non-Communists as noth- 
ing less than mass murder. The 
Catholic Church considered the 
wholesale seizure of property by the 
state, with no attempt at recom- 
pense, as theft on a grand scale. The 
Catholic Church, while not affected 
by the Russian Revolution to the ex- 
tent that the movement harmed the 
Greek Orthodox Church, was moved 
to protest the efforts of the Com- 
munists to stamp out all thoughts of 
religion and of the spiritual life in 
the minds of the Russians, children 
as well as adults. The Catholic 
Church has been preaching for cen- 
turies that murder, theft, and sacri- 
lege are wrong, and merely applied 
those teachings to the Russian situ- 
ation. That is why the Church has 
opposed and is still opposing Com- 
munism. When Communism re- 
frains from actions which are wrong 
in the eyes of the Church, the oppo- 
sition will also cease. 

As a matter of fact, Communism 
as introduced into Russia in 1917 
was not long lived. Communism is 
workable only when the people prac- 
ticing it are unselfish. It operates, 
as we know, in many religious com- 
munities, with the nuns, monks, or 
other members of the religious com- 
munity sharing in the collective 
ownership and operation of all prop- 
erty and means of production. Com- 
munism can work well only where 
there is pronounced unselfishness, 
and that was not evident in post- 
War Russia. Accordingly, as we 
know, Communism was displaced by 
what might be referred to as State 
Socialism or State Capitalism. At 
the present time, the Russians prefer 
that the system be referred to as 
State Socialism. This point is 
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stressed repeatedly in the report by 
Stalin before the eighth (special) 
Congress of Soviets, relative to the 
draft of the new Constitution, which 
was formally adopted on December 
5, 1936. In Stalin’s report, as pre- 
sented in the Moscow News of De- 
cember 2, 1936, the following defi- 
nite statements are made, in various 
sections of his remarks, and they all 
stress the same tendency of the Rus- 
sians to maintain that what they 
have is Socialism, but that the So- 
cialism will lead to Communism. 
There is a willingness to admit that 
Communism must be reached by 
first utilizing Socialism. The re- 
marks follow: 


“Our Soviet society has already 
succeeded in accomplishing Social- 
ism in the main, in creating a So- 
cialist order, that is, it has realized 
that which Marxians call otherwise, 
the first or lower phase of Commu- 
nism. . . . Should our Constitution 
reflect this fact, the fact that Social- 
ism has been achieved? Of course 
it should. It should, because Social- 
ism for the USSR is something 
which has already been attained and 
won. ... The highest phase of Com- 
munism is for the USSR something 
which has as yet not been realized, 
and which must be realized in fu- 
ture. ... The draft of the new Con- 
stitution is based on these and 
similar mainstays of Socialism. It 
reflects them, it gives them the force 
of law.” 


There can be little doubt that the 
Russians hope to achieve eventually 
a Communistic state, in which there 
may be less of centralization than is 
the case at present. In theory, a 
dictator should not be present in a 
Communistic state. What hope 


there may be for the future of re- 
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ligion in Russia, each investigator 
must decide for himself. Some 
have thought that the future of re- 
ligion in Russia may not be as tragic 
as the past, because theoretically at 
least, freedom of religion is created 
in Russia by the new Constitution. 
Relative to this very matter, the 
same issue of the Moscow News re- 
ports the observation of Stalin: 


“Then comes an amendment to 
Article 124 of the draft constitution 
demanding its alteration so that re- 
ligious rites be forbidden. I think 
that this amendment should be re- 
jected as being in disharmony with 
the spirit of our Constitution.” 


In another section of his report, 
Stalin made it clear that he was op- 
posed to disfranchisement of clergy- 
men in future, although that had 
been done in the past. Some will 
perhaps become too optimistic be- 
cause of these apparent changes in 
Russia. Frankly, it is difficult to see 
how any spiritual religion can func- 
tion in a materialistic state. Re- 
ligious liberty may remain merely a 
meaningless expression in Russia, 
but it is also at least faintly possible 
that the masses may be permitted 
the freedom to worship God if they 
so choose. Many of the leaders of 
the movement have fought against 
religion because of the dislike which 
they entertained for the Greek Or- 
thodox clergy, and because of the in- 
difference of that Church to the 
misery of the people. It is not neces- 
sarily a fact that those men hated 
God. A very thoughtful professor 
of philosophy has recently given to 
me as his reasoned opinion, that it 
is philosophically impossible to hate 
God. One who maintains such an 
attitude toward God simply does not 
understand the meaning of the 
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term, God. One who knows God 
may not worship Him properly, but 
he will at least realize that there is 
no possible basis for hatred. If this 
is a reasonable conviction, it is pos- 
sible that later generations of Rus- 
sians, who have no antipathy toward 
the externals of a religious organiza- 
tion, may be willing to consider the 
merits of a religious system. That 
is all that the Catholic Church will 
need to make itself an influence in 
the Russia of the future. 

For the time being, however, the 
materialism of the Russian system 
must continue to receive the disap- 
proval of the Church. The indi- 
vidual is still subordinated to the 
state. Religious freedom as an actu- 
ality is not in evidence. To date 
there has been little democracy. 
Less than a dozen men have been 
governing about 170,000,000 people. 
Whether the more direct electoral 
system introduced by the new Con- 
stitution will tend to make Russia 
democratic in fact as well as in pro- 
fession, remains to be seen. 

The list*of reasons why the Cath- 
olic Church has been unable to ac- 
cept Communism has been by no 
means exhaustive. Likewise, it will 
be impossible to present all the rea- 
sons why the Church finds Fascism 
unacceptable. Like Communism, it 
is a reaction. In the case of Com- 
munism, we have the reaction of the 
lower classes against the evils of ma- 
terialistic present-day Capitalism. 
In Fascism, we have the equally un- 
reasoned and bitter reaction of the 
middle and upper classes against the 
threat of Communism, with its dic- 
tatorship, in theory at least, by the 
proletariat. The same outstanding 
reason which prompts the Church 
to oppose Communism prevents it 
from approving Fascism. Fascism 
is essentially as materialistic as 
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Communism. Fascism has no more 
respect for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, who has that dignity in- 
herently because of the fact that he 
possesses an immortal soul, created 
by God, than has Communism. Un- 
der Fascism the state is deified al- 
most to the same extent that it is 
under Communism. Fascism tends 
to be anti-religious because of 
necessity. The Fascist state has a 
mission and a strongly centralized 
government. Under Communism 
the dictator is not essential, and may 
disappear. Under Fascism the dic- 
tator is essential rather than acci- 
dental. Under Communism, an 
aversion to religion by any one man 
would not necessarily result in the 
extirpation of religion. Under Fas- 
cism it would. Under Communism 
there is at least a lip service to de- 
mocracy, and that makes possible 
the return to sanity and tolerance. 
There is no such avenue kept open 
under Fascism. Only the will of the 
dictator protects the Church organi- 
zations in a Fascist state. The up- 
per and middle classes have been 
ruthlessly exterminated under Com- 
munism. Under Fascism they are 
exploited out of existence. One proc- 
ess is rapid; the other is slower. 
The second is the more cruel since 
the upper and middle classes suffer 
extinction at the hands of a monster 
of their own creation. Their fear of 
Communism creates a state which 
then destroys them. ~ 

From these remarks it would ap- 
pear that Communism and Fascism, 
while they may appear to be so op- 
posed to one another that even the 
world cannot contain both simul- 
taneously, have in reality so much 
in common that neither can be ac- 
ceptable to us as Catholics and as 
advocates of democracy. Democracy 
at its worst must be preferred by us 
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to either Communism or Fascism at 
its best. The two systems, Com- 
munism and Fascism, are material- 
istic by necessity. They are anti-in- 
dividualistic, by necessity. The in- 
dividual loses all sense of his own 
personal relationship to his Creator. 
Each of the two systems tends to be 
anti-religious as a matter of policy 
and as a means of strengthening the 
state. No devotion or respect is to 
be entertained for any agency other 
than the state. Any organization 
which makes the slightest claim to 
the service of the individual is an 
enemy of the all powerful state. 
Communism and Fascism, by dif- 
ferent methods, will exterminate the 
middle and upper classes, and in so 
doing, will virtually wreck the civi- 
lization that mankind has so pain- 
fully and laboriously constructed. 
Each system favors the masses and 
conforms to popular clamor, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable. In prac- 
tice, to date at least, Communism 
and Fascism have both been mili- 
taristic. Each is a threat to the 
peace of the world. The materialis- 
tic state knows no law save its own 
imagined necessity. Its citizens are 
dependent upon state controlled 
propaganda. Misrepresentation has 
been brought to a fine art in Com- 
munistic and Fascist nations. Each 
one, with its advocacy of totali- 
tarianism, is a long step backward 
in the path which mankind has been 
traveling toward a better life. Each 
proscribes learning and science ex- 
cept as they aid the state. Each will 
eventually render the average citi- 
zen an automaton, devoid of initi- 
ative. It is regrettably true that the 
efficient centralization of a Commu- 
nist or Fascist state may eventually 
constitute a great threat, and even 
actually destroy, the democratic 
states of the present-day world. We 
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must not underestimate the fighting 
efficiency of a mad wolf. 
From a choice of one or the other 


system, we must refrain. Bad as 
Communism undoubtedly is, there 
is not the least reason for us to be 
of the opinion that we would be safe 
under Fascism. It is as though a 
man who feared the effects of 
drought upon a field of wheat would 
decide to end that danger by taking 
advantage of an opportunity to flood 
the field permanently, and thus 
form it into a stagnant and worth- 
less marsh. We must refuse to ac- 
cept one of the systems because we 
dislike the other. Neither is accept- 
able to us. The choice of a govern- 
mental system is not limited to one 
or the other. Democracy, despite 
all the cheap ridicule that has been 
heaped upon it, is still operating, 
and is a possibility for the future. 
Monarchical governments are dead, 
and will in all probability, never re- 
turn in large numbers. Under a sys- 
tem of true democracy, with due re- 
spect for individual dignity, the 
Catholic Church can . effectively 
carry on her mission. Apparently 
there is little or no hope for the 
Catholic Church, so far as the im- 
mediate future is concerned, in Ger- 
many, Spain, Mexico, and possibly 
the same situation will prevail be- 
fore long in France. Russia will 
naturally remain closed to religion 
for the time being. Perhaps, many 
years from now, the nations men- 
tioned, or other nations which may 
come into being in those areas, 
will once more enrich their lives 
with Christianity. That is veiled 
by the impenetrable curtain of the 
future. 

In the meantime, we must avoid 
any connection with materialistic 
forms of government. We must be 
willing to suffer, perhaps many of us 
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must be prepared to die within the 
next few years, in order to withstand 
attacks which may be loosed at us 
by the forces of state materialism. It 
may become for us more than a mere 
academic discussion, as it has for 
other peoples who not long ago mis- 
takenly thought themselves secure 
from attack or revolution. We 
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must be constantly aware that Com- 
munism and Fascism are in reality 
two roads to the same goal: ruin and 
the utter destruction of everything 
that a true Catholic and an upright 
American citizen holds beyond price 
and wishes to preserve for the 
generations that will follow him 
down the road to eternity. 


SUMMER THIRST 


By ELEANOR DOWNING 


ae spring must come without me to the hills; 
I may not see their grayness melt to green; 
Wind-blown anemones must wake unseen 


And sun-washed daffodils. 


I may not watch the autumn’s glowing brush 
Paint with full stroke the burnished barley-sheaves, 
Tip with gay flame the maple’s amber leaves 

And flaunting sumach bush. 


Unseen by me November mists shall curl 
By the hushed brook and leaf-forsaken glade; 
Through naked trees, the primrose sunset fade 


Across the fields of pearl. 


But summer is all mine: its swaying wheat 
Swept by cloud-shadows; from the orchard trees, 
The song of glancing leaves, rich melodies 

Of thrush-notes, golden-sweet. 


To the blue cup of summer sky, reversed, 
To every chaliced vale and brimming lake, 
My hands reach out, my lips are pressed, to slake 


The agony of thirst. 








NIGHT IN AUGUST 


By RICHARD SULLIVAN 


EN FOX was born in Baysweep; 
he grew up there, married there, 
begot his first child, Janey, there; 
and by the time he was twenty-five 
he was as deeply rooted in the town 
as if he had been one of the big old 
trees facing the breakwater in 
Eichelman Park. 

Ben was a large, round-faced 
young man, powerful-looking, pink- 
cheeked, a little fat, very muscular: 
he looked solid and mild. He was a 
full-fashion knitter in the Baysweep 
Hosiery Company’s mills. He made 
about forty dollars a week, a little 
over, a little under; he had his furni- 
ture paid for; he settled with his 
landlord on the first of every month 
and with the gas and light companies 
on the tenth. Twenty-seven dollars 
lay hidden under the newspaper at 
the bottom of his lower dresser- 
drawer: this money was to help pay 
for the baby which his wife Mary 
Jane was now carrying in its seventh 
month. Ben was a little uneasy 
whenever he thought of doctor and 
hospital bills. Twenty-seven dollars 
was not enough. This pay-day he 
intended to put aside fifteen more, 
maybe twenty. 

Pay-days at the Baysweep Hosiery 
Company were on the first and fif- 
teenth. One late afternoon in the 
middle of August Ben Fox came out 
of the Pearl Street factory gate with 
a check for seventy-nine dollars and 
fifty cents in the pocket of his shirt. 
He drew a deep breath as he stepped 
out onto the hot sidewalk. The wind 
was from the east, from the lake: 
it brought a faint fluttering cool- 
ness. In the west a lot of big pink 


and white clouds were rolling across 
the sun. 

Ben stepped out of the shuffling 
crowd of men. On pay-days he and 
Charlie Minkowski and Pogey Boyd 
usually stopped in at “Oyster Bay” to 
break their checks on a drink. He 
rubbed at a smudge of grease on his 
knuckles as he waited for Charlie 
and Pogey. It would cost him fifty, 
sixty cents at “Oyster Bay” now, 
but if he kept walking to work in- 
stead of riding the street car he could 
save three dollars a month extra for 
the baby. He was anxious to put 
aside twenty out of this check. The 
time was getting close now for Mary 
Jane. From the strip of grass at the 
curbing beside him came the dry 
hot fragrance of clover. The thin 
sweetness made him think suddenly 
of cows, bright green fields, white 
dust clouds smoking in the sun- 
shine. Then he saw Charlie and 
Pogey pushing through the crowd 
of men at the gate. He raised his 
beefy arm, stood on tiptoe, waved, 
and whistled shrilly. 


The bar at “Oyster Bay” was 
crowded its full length; men’s voices 
jangled and blurred in the hot room; 
the radio hummed softly behind all 
the voices; the cash register bell kept 
pinging sharply; the dull cool clink 
of glasses sounded on the wood of 
the bar. 

“Shot and a beer,” said Pogey. 

“Shot and a beer,” Charlie said. 

“Make it three,” said Ben, lean- 
ing bare elbows on the damp wood. 

“I guess my wife’s over at your 
house to-day, Ben,” said Pogey. 
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“Yeah, I know.” 

“What for?” said Charlie. 

“Baby shower,” grinned Ben. 

“Oh.” 

Pogey looked away. He was 
thirty-eight years old, had been mar- 
ried twelve years, and had no chil- 
dren. 

The drinks came and Pogey paid. 
The whisky was scalding and then 
the cool beer took away the burn. 
There was a smell of sweat and beer. 

“I saw Stanley Kennedy fight 
Scrapiron Bluberg out in California 
when I was a kid,” the man next to 
Ben was saying. 

“I saw Fighting Gus Ogren fight a 
Filipino in Milwaukee. He hit the 
Filipino so hard he went up in the 
air half a mile and when he came 
down he broke his ankle.” 


“Ogren?” 

“No, the Filipino.” 

“Aaaah!” 

“It’s a fact. He broke his ankle.” 
“Hey, Joe!” yelled Charlie. 
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“Three more! Big beers this time! 

He laid his pay-check out flat on 
the bar. Pogey was looking sorrow- 
fully at the suds on the side of his 
empty beer-glass. Ben was listening 
intently to a soft wheedling voice 
behind him: “Now what I say, Ap- 
pleby, is we all know what a rainy 
day can do.” Ben thought of rain, 
summer rain with thunder and the 
air all blue, rain soaking into the 
ground, making it sweet and glisten- 
ing. He was feeling the whisky and 
beer. “. . . isn’t that right, Apple- 
by? You bet itis! And sometimes 
life’s big rainy day is gonna come to 
each and every one of us.” An em- 
phatic hush made the voice very 
low. “Now this policy I been tellin’ 
you about is your umbrella, Apple- 
by. It’s your umbrella, see?” 

The bartender, puffing and frown- 
ing, brought the drinks, took 
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Charlie’s check; in a moment he 
came back with a handful of bills 
and silver; little drops of sweat were 
clustered like buttons on his fore- 
head. 

“Well, here’s to your new kid, 
Ben,” said Charlie jovially as he 
raised his shot-glass. “What’s it 
gonna be this time, another girl?” 

“We got it all fixed for a boy this 
time.” 

Pogey had gulped his whisky, 
blinked slowly, and was now raising 
his stein of beer. 

“It'll be another girl,” chuckled 
Charlie. “Like my family. Us ath- 
letes!” 

He and Ben drank, and Pogey 
watched them with a solemn look 
on his gray face. 

“. .. and more-over,” cried the 
voice behind them, vibrating with 
warm conviction, “and more-over, 
Appleby, in case of accidental loss 
of both eyes, both arms, both legs, 
or one of each this policy pays 
you—” 

“How much insurance you carry, 
Ben?” asked Pogey suddenly. 

“A thousand dollars.” 

“I got seven hundred,” said 
Charlie. 

“I got five hundred,” said Pogey. 
“With double i-demnity.” 

Ben whirled an inch of beer 
around the bottom of his stein; then 
he drank. It was time for him to 
go, but he still had to break his 
check. He felt a little breathless. 
He wondered if Mary Jane would be 
all tired by the people at the baby 
shower. 

“Mine hasn’t got double i-dem- 
nity,” Charlie was saying thought- 
fully. “I guess they didn’t have that 
when I started. Say, I was just a 
kid when I took out that policy. 
Thirty cents a week.” 

“I have always been a firm believ- 
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er in life insurance,” said Pogey 
warmly. “I wish I had more of it.” 

“What for?” said Charlie. “You 
got plenty.” 

Pogey looked at the wood of the 
bar. 

“Yeah,” he said. “I guess so.” 

“Sure you have,” said Charlie. 
“You guys without any kids—” 

“Hey, Joe!” called Ben. “Three 
more!” 


A little while later Ben Fox was 
on his way home. He was walking 
along Durkee Avenue, near the lake. 
It felt good to be outside. Out over 
the lake the sky was getting all dark, 
but the sidewalk was still sun- 
splattered. 

He felt very peaceful. The air 
was warm and motionless; robins 
chattered in the trees above him. 
Uplifted by the whisky, he walked 
along thinking of his cheeks as 
cleaving through the thick quiet twi- 
light. It seemed years since he had 
worried about money or being laid 
off or about Janey or Mary Jane or 
the coming baby or any of the other 
things he dimly remembered worry- 
ing about. 

As he turned off Durkee Avenue 
to cut through Eichelman Park he 
saw old man Peterson sitting on the 
front porch of his house reading the 
evening paper and swatting flies 
with a big green swatter. 

Ben walked through the soft grass 
of the park. Clouds of mosquitoes 
hung under the trees. He stopped 
for a moment to look down at the 
lake. Here, inside the breakwater, 
he and Mary Jane used to skate on 
winter nights; he remembered the 
crisp clear sound of steel on ice. 
Now the water was murky and thick- 
looking; the air was hot. Beside him 
one of the gnarled old trees was 
rustling its heavy leaves expectantly. 
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Ben glanced up at the tree. A big 
dead branch was hanging half split- 
off from the trunk. It pointed crook- 
edly downward, bare except for a 
few leathery leaves. The trunk was 
moist and black, and above, in all 
the living leaves, the crippled limb 
stuck out stiff and dry. 

Ben jumped up, caught the dead 
branch by its lower end, and tore it 
from the trunk. The wood felt old 
and brittle in his hands. He threw 
it on the grass, stared at it a moment, 
and spat thoughtfully. He looked 
up at the tree again. Very green, 
full, and lovely, it stood there 
rustling. 


A faded blue sedan with one 
cracked headlight was standing at 
the curb in front of his house. He 
recognized it as Pogey Boyd’s car, 
and knew that Pogey’s wife, Eleanor, 
had not yet gone home from the baby 
shower. 

As he cut across the front lawn 
he heard Eleanor’s voice coming 
shrilly through the screen door: 
“... well, they couldn’t keep up their 
payments, so the store sent a man—” 
Then he heard Mary Jane’s voice, 
and snatches of the voices of other 
women. 

He went around to the back door, 
trying to be quiet. He didn’t want 
to talk to his wife’s friends right 
now. There were seven at the 
shower—Mary Jane’s bridge club— 
but some of them he supposed had 
already gone. These others would 
go soon. He began washing his 
hands softly in the kitchen sink. 
The voices in the next room babbled 
and ran together, and over them he 
heard Janey crying: “Mamma! 
Mamma! When’s Daddy comin’ 
home. Mam-ma!” 

He slumped easily in the kitchen 
chair, wondering how the lemonade 
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which stood in the pitcher there 
would go on top of whisky and beer. 
It was pleasant to hear Janey calling 
for him, wanting him to be home. 
When she showed him affection he 
wished he had fourteen children, all 
just like her. Now suddenly he 
realized how anxious he was about 
that baby coming in a couple of 
months. He kept thinking about it. 
And sitting there, he felt worried 
and proud of Mary Jane, a woman 
who bore children, fruitfully. .. . 


He was almost dozing when Elea- 
nor Boyd’s voice came shrilly from 
the front room: 

“Well, of course it’s none of my 
business and I love children but 
with times the way they are—” 

A flurry of charming feminine ex- 
clamations cut off the rest. Ben lis- 
tened for Mary Jane’s voice. Then, 
taking a roll of bills from his pants 
pocket, he chuckled and began to 
count his pay. Let’em gabble! But 
he had only counted five ten’s when 
Eleanor Boyd’s voice broke through 
again, high and trilling. 

“Pogey and I want a baby, too, 
but we decided we’d have to wait.” 

The words sounded sour and, 
somehow or other, accusing. Ben 
stuffed the money back into his 
pocket. He sat straight up in the 
chair. His head whirled a little, and 
he blinked his eyes while the dizzi- 
ness passed. He thought of Pogey’s 
gray face looking away when Charlie 
Minkowski talked about kids. Oh, 
Pogey wanted a baby all right. But 
Eleanor, sticking her powdered nose 
into somebody else’s business— 

“I did think when you first told 
me—well, I did think you and Ben 
might have been more careful. But 
of course—” 

That was Eleanor’s voice again, 
blurred out by another chorus. A 
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rush of heat went over Ben. He 
stood up, hesitated, grabbed the 
table-edge and held it tightly, his 
knuckles turning red. They were 
digging at his unborn child in there. 
Little quick strips of words, broken 
and disconnected, kept coming 
through the door. 

“|. . not until you can really af- 
ford it—” 

“.. . that’s what Arthur always 
says—” 

“.. all that sewing!” 

“... poor Mary Jane!” 

This was his child they were tear- 
ing at—Mary Jane was bearing it 
and he was working and saving for 
it. He felt the voices as an insult, 
and he glared sullenly at the pitcher 
of lemonade, and the voices kept 
shrilling. These were women with 
empty wombs cattily feeling sorry 
for a woman with a full one. The 
voices seemed to be whirling and 
darting all around him; he stood 
there feeling his knees trembling; he 
stood there waiting and waiting; 
these were Mary Jane’s friends, 
mocking and accusing, pitying and 
insulting; his teeth began to chew 
nervously, and he made a sudden 
movement toward the door, but 
checked himself. But the voices of 
the women became like screams in 
his ears, so that he no longer heard 
words but only sounds which 
smothered and maddened him. “By 
God!” he muttered; his breath was 
coming short; “by God! by God!” 
he mumbled over and over; and the 
voices would not stop, and he 
knocked the door open with his big 
forearm and rushed into the front 
room. 


Afterwards he could not remem- 
ber leaving the kitchen. But all at 


once he was in the front room strid- 
ing between two card tables to stand 
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over the three women seated on the 
davenport. He knew them but 
could not think of their names. He 
felt he was shouting at them because 
they looked scared. Afterwards he 
remembered the scattered cards on 
the tables vividly. He remembered 
his knees jiggling uncontrollably up 
and down. “By God!” he was shout- 
ing at the women. “I heard you 
talking to Mary Jane just now!” 
And he felt his legs striding up and 
down the room again; he was 
screaming; Janey clung to his arm; 
her hands tugged at his belt; he 
lifted her up, felt her soft cheek on 
his, her smooth little plump legs in 
his hands; she was crying; he 
thought of Mary Jane and glanced 
at her; she was sitting with a startled 
look in her chair in the corner, her 
dark eyes staring at him. He felt 
hot tears on his cheeks, tasted salt 
in his dry mouth, remembered that 
he had noticed it a moment before, 
and dimly remembered the same 
taste experienced years before when 
he was a child. He stumbled out into 
the kitchen, carrying Janey. His 
jaws were aching. 

But he had told them, all right! 
Trembling, clutching the child in his 
arms, drawing great deep lungfuls 
of air, he stared out the open kitchen 
door. He felt a deep, passionate 
satisfaction. He had told them what 
they had a right to know. They 
needn’t think Mary Jane bore a child 
to suit ’em, or that he begot for their 
approval. From next door came the 
watery whiz of a garden spray, and 
the fresh moist odor of growing 
things. “Look, honey, the stars,” he 
murmured wearily. They were just 
appearing, very pale in the still light 
sky. And then suddenly he felt 
weak and sick to his stomach. He 
tasted whisky, strong and un- 
pleasant. 
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“Where, Daddy? Where? Show 
me!” Janey tugged at him. He 
pointed up at the sky, the warm 
tender early-night sky spreading 
over the back yard, over all the 
back yards, all the housetops, all the 
gently swaying trees. He thought 
of the tree in Eichelman Park and 
of the dead branch. It didn’t mat- 
ter what those women thought of 
him. It didn’t even matter what 
Mary Jane thought. He had made 
ascene. They were her friends; he 
might have let the insult pass. But 
with a dull anger, staring with 
Janey up into the sky, he was glad 
he had not let it pass. 

Far away he heard voices, and a 
door slamming. Then in a little 
while he heard the whir of a car 
starting, and the throbbing gush of 
its motor. He waited a moment, and 
then turned toward the front room. 


Mary Jane stood in the doorway. 
Behind her, in the front room, the 
lights were on. The kitchen was al- 
most dark. He couldn’t see her face, 
couldn’t tell what she was thinking. 
She walked toward him slowly. He 
saw her half anxious, half wonder- 
ing expression, and all at once he 
was miserably ashamed for having 
excited her. He set Janey down. “I 
couldn’t help it,” he mumbled, a 
little breathlessly. “When I heard 
them talking that way I—” His 
voice broke. He felt himself trem- 
bling again. She was so dark-haired 
and soft, so warm and curving. 

“Mamma!” Janey was crying. 
“Mam-ma! Lookit the stars, Mam- 
ma! Lookit!” 

He was crying, quivering, sob- 
bing. He had his arms around Mary 
Jane and hugged her loosely. Then 
he sat abruptly down on the kitchen 
floor. She sat down beside him. 


Together they lay on the linoleum, 
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close to the open back door, Janey 
clambering over them, laughing. 
Mary Jane was holding him close 
now, murmuring, “Ah-h-h-h, now!” 
over and over; she smelled faintly 
of the perfume he had bought for 
her at Easter time. Sobbing, he felt 
a fierce rich pride that was almost 
humility; the rhythmic caress of her 
hand passed over his forehead; he 
stared up at her; she was his; to- 
gether they were having a baby and 
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it was no one else’s business; he felt 
comforted and calm; he sat straight 
up, an arm about her. The deep 
tender sky spread outside the door; 
he heard the watery sputtering of 
the garden spray in the back yard. 
He shut his eyes for an instant, feel- 
ing the coolness of her hands in his, 
and then he began to smile slightly 
as he listened to Janey calling to her 
mother again and again to look at 
the stars. 





DISCIPLE 


By BEATRICE BRADSHAW BROWN 


ESUS, dear Jesus, walking on the sea, 
As you called to Peter, summon me! 


Master, great Master, bid me lift my eyes: 
Peter watched the water, I would watch the skies. 


Peter, ah, Peter—he thrice denied Thy name 
But had I been in Peter’s place, I had not done the same. 


Jesus, dear Jesus, You called to me to-day: 
I stepped upon the water, I sank straightway. 


Master, great Master, You bade me look on high: 
But, oh, I watched the water, I did not watch the sky. 


Me, ah, me! 


Did I deny Thee, too? 


Did I utter blasphemy when the cock crew? 


But Peter, Saint Peter, was stanch in the strife 
And Tabitha called Dorcas he raised again to life. 


And Master, great Master, haply there shall be 
A place among Thy serving-folk, Master, for me. 
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By FRANCIS GRIFFITH 


S you ride out from the trim little 
village of Portrush on your way 
to the Giant’s Causeway, you pass 
some of the most charming scenery 
in all Ireland. The road winds like 
a narrow white ribbon across the 
tumbling hills which line the Antrim 
coast. On your left is the purple 
sea, and it’s a peaceful roar that it 
has as it hurls and crashes on the 
black cliffs. A few puffy white 
clouds float lazily in a sky as clear 
as brook water. Suddenly, as you 
ride along, there appears a great 
headland running far out into the 
sea, and its sides are high and sheer. 
On the top of that headland, over- 
hanging that purple northern sea, 
stand the grand and lonely ruins of 
Dunluce Castle. 

There’s no way of knowing who 
built Dunluce or even the date of its 
building. We know only that it was 
once a fort, and that many and great 
are the men who have held it with 
honor, and that not the least among 
them was Shane O’Neill, he of the 
Red Hand. But even if the name of 
the builder has been lost, we know, 
from the location of the castle, that 
he must have been a poet. At least 
he was an Irishman which after all 
amounts to the same thing. For 
there are magic casements, and there 
are perilous seas, and there are faéry 
lands forlorn. 

I mention Dunluce Castle because 
it seems to me that its lonely neg- 
lected ruins are symbolic of the glory 
and the grandeur that was Ireland. 
Dunluce recalls that older Ireland, 
the forgotten Ireland, the Ireland of 


faéries and giants, the Ireland of 
saints and scholars. 


The faéries have never left Ireland 
—of that I’m sure. We call them 
the sidhe or the wee folk. If, as peo- 
ple say, they are really fallen angels 
who weren’t good enough to be saved 
nor bad enough to be lost, then sure- 
ly they would want to stay in Erin 
because of the close resemblance it 
bears to the place from which they 
fell. 

There’s proof and enough that the 
wee folk still live in Ireland. You 
may see their very homes as you 
ride along that rolling Irish road. 
There, in the green fields, are the 
raths of the sidhe—circular mounds 
of earth which they use when they 
dance and sing in the silver moon- 
light. And in the center of many 
fields, too, you may often see a 
knotty bush which the wary farmer 
is careful to protect, for who doesn’t 
believe that the wee folk frolic be- 
neath it? If this doesn’t clinch the 
point, why there are hundreds of 
people still living in Ireland who 
have actually seen the faéries—peo- 
ple, I mean, who have a reputation 
for temperance. And surely there 
is no one so rash as to doubt the 
word of an Irishman. 

Early one morning when I was in 
Naran I saw an old man, a friend 
of mine he was, coming down the 
road and he swaying from side to 
side the way you would be thinking 
he was drunk. But Old Hughie was 
at pains to tell me that it was sleep- 
ing out all night he had been, in a 
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faéry rath of all places, and the likes 
of the music he had heard there that 
night he had never heard before and 
never hoped to hear again. Oh, in 
faith, he hadn’t touched a drop at all 
—well, a wee sup maybe, but not 
enough to signify. 

You see, in other countries when 
a man gets drunk, he sees snakes. 
But in Ireland there are no snakes. 

The faéries sometimes dwell in 
Tyr-na-n’Og, which means the Land 
of the Young, for there is eternal 
youth and gayety and quiet, joyous 
laughter. All sorrow is gone from 
Tyr-na-n’Og and care is unknown. 
Only one human being ever visited 
this land. He was Oisin, son of 
Fionn. 

The legend tells how one day while 
Oisin and his father were walking 
on the shores of Lough Lene they 
saw riding towards them on a snow- 
white steed a maiden of exceeding 
beauty, garbed in the rich habili- 
ments of a queen. Silver shoes were 
on her horse’s hoofs, a white plume 
nodded on his head, and he was 
caparisoned in cloth of gold. 

When the lady came near the two 
hunters she saluted them and said 
in a voice clear and rich as a bell: 
“My name is Niamh, Niamh of the 
Golden Hair, and my father is the 
King of Tyr-na-n’Og. Wilt thou go 
with me, Oisin, to my father’s 
land?” 

Undaunted, like a true Irishman, 
Oisin replied : “Faith, that will I, and 
to the world’s end.” Oisin leapt on 
the horse, took the reins, and away 
they sped across field and through 
woodland, over bog and hill, then 
into the blue of the sky and through 
the beauty of the sunset, past battle- 
ments and bastions and turrets, and 
by castles whose walls were flaming 
with jewels, until at long last they 
reached the Country of the Young. 
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Here Oisin sojourned for what 
seemed to him to be three weeks. 
At last he was satisfied with delights 
of every kind and longed to return 
to his native land to visit his old 
comrades. 

To this Naimh of the Golden Hair 
agreed and gave him the white steed 
that had borne him to Tyr-na-n’Og. 
But before he left, Naimh warned 
him not to touch the soil of Ireland 
with his foot for if he did he would 
never be able to return to Tyr-na- 
n’Og. 

As Oisin rode through Ireland on 
the steed Niamh had lent him, he was 
a right proud man but saddened, too, 
for somehow the country seemed 
changed. The men were of puny 
size and they lacked the strength 
which was the shining glory of the 
Fianna. There was a group of men 
in one field and they struggling to 
move a great bowlder. Oisin leaped 
off to help them. 

Immediately there was a blinding 
light and a thunderclap. The faéry 
steed disappeared. Oisin’s raiment 
was turned into rags. The weight of 
his three hundred years felt upon 
him, for he had been away all that 
time. He became shriveled and bent 
and bleary-eyed. His skin, once the 
color of fresh-drawn milk, turned as 
yellow as beestings. 

It is said by some that Patrick, on 
his arrival in Erin, met Oisin and 
that many a time the two collogued. 
But this, I think, is only legend. 

This is but one story of the capri- 
ciousness of the faéries. They live 
a gay existence. They do nothing 
but revel and fight (a sure sign that 
they are Irish) and play the most 
haunting tunes and choir sad songs 
in a strange minor key. The lepre- 
chaun is the only one of the lot that 
works, the shoemaker, that is. The 
money he earns he saves in a crock 
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which you can find at the rainbow’s 
end. 

The wee folk are still in Ireland, 
truly, but the same cannot be said 
for the giants. Yet the evidence is 
incontrovertible that a race of giants 
once lived in Erin. After you leave 
Dunluce Castle and proceed along 
that restless Antrim road, you soon 
arrive at the Giant’s Causeway, a 
fantastic formation of nearly forty 
thousand hexagonal basaltic col- 
umns jutting far out into the Irish 
Sea. A race of Irish giants placed 
these here as a beginning of a high- 
way to Scotland so that they might 
cross the sea to fight another race 
of Scotch giants. Evidently the 
Scotch giants must have beaten a 
hasty retreat, for the causeway was 
never finished. 

This is only a small fraction of 
the abundant and valid evidence that 
a race of men of superhuman stature 
once existed in Ireland. A man in 
Killybegs once showed me a great 
stone. “Fionn mac Cumhal threw it 
there,” he said. 

“How do you know?” I asked. 

“Well, if he didn’t throw it there,” 
my friend replied, “who did?” 

I admitted my defeat. There is no 
beating an Irishman in any kind of 
argument. Their logic is simply un- 
answerable. 

The folklore of Ireland is more 
extensive than that of any country 
in the world, not excluding Greece 
or Scandinavia. Thousands of these 
folk tales have been lost for want of 
writers, trained in the Gaelic tongue, 
to transcribe them; and many more 
of them, still told around the hearths 
in Gaelic-speaking Ireland, will suf- 
fer the same fate. The old story- 


tellers, or shanachie, are fast dis- 
appearing and the younger people 
take little interest in their tales of 
love and wonder and heroism. The 
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custom of the evening ceilidh, when 
the neighbors would drop in unin- 
vited to spend an hour or two in 
leisurely converse around the turf 
fire, is dying out. Oh, it was then 
that the stories would be told. But 
the radio, the automobile, the mov- 
ing pictures, and the other plagues 
of modern times are changing the 
traditional Irish ways. 

The work of such men as Standish 
O’Grady and Douglas Hyde has 
saved us hundreds of these folk 
tales which might otherwise have 
been lost. But the descendants of 
the Irish in America rarely read 
these stories, if one may judge by 
the infrequency with which books of 
Irish folklore are withdrawn from 
the shelves in our public libraries. 
Yet the deeds of Fionn mac Cumhal, 
Cuchulain, and of the sons of Usna, 
and the popular tales of banshees, 
ghosts, changelings, witches, and 
devils might well be familiar to all 
of us who claim to be of Gaelic 
blood. 


The tales constitute that olden Ire- 
land, that forgotten Ireland, the Ire- 
land of the folklore. Yet the glory 
of Ireland is not comprised solely 
in a body of mythology, extensive 
and diverting as it may be. This is 
the legendary Ireland. But Dunluce 
also suggests another Ireland: the 
historic Ireland. Copious and indis- 
putable historical evidence has 
shown that Ireland during the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries—in- 
deed, even into the ninth century— 
was the most highly civilized of na- 
tions. During those Dark Ages, 
when the world was lethargic with 
ignorance and chaotic with barba- 
rian invasions, Ireland was the cen- 
ter of all art and culture and the 
most active seat of learning in the 
world. 
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Europe in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies was in a state of complete 
turmoil. The outpouring of the 
Huns from Central Asia about the 
year 375 a. p. marked the begin- 
ning of a series of conquests by the 
barbarians. In rapid succession fol- 
lowed the Goths, the Visigoths, the 
Vandals, the Franks. Scarcely any 
part of western Europe was left un- 
molested, even Britain being invaded 
by savage tribes. 

The devastation wrought by these 
invaders was so complete and their 
cruelty so ruthless that wanton de- 
struction is known to-day as vandal- 
ism and the worst epithet we can 
find for a wartime enemy is Hun. 
Innumerable barbaric tribes 
marched across the face of Europe, 
plundering, burning, and killing 
with deliberate pagan fury. They 
destroyed the Roman Empire, pil- 
laged Rome, throttled all art and sci- 
ence. 

Ireland alone escaped the onrush 
of the barbaric hordes. She was in- 
vaded instead by a small unarmed 
group of men and women led by one 
tall bearded man of dignified mien. 
Patrick conquered Ireland without 
weapons or bloodshed. The Gael 
abandoned his druidic worship with 
dramatic suddenness and turned to 
Christianity with impetuous fervor. 
In less than twenty years after the 
start of his missionary activity, Pat- 
rick was able to establish a semi- 
nary at Ard-Macha (now called 
Armagh) to train young men for 
the work of administering to the 
spiritual needs of the Irish people. 

Patrick scarcely could have fore- 
seen that this seminary at Armagh 
was destined to become one of the 
most important educational institu- 
tions the world has ever known. 
At one time Armagh was the chief 
city of the civilized world, com- 
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manding a prestige similar to that 
of London or New York in our day. 
To this school, and the others which 
followed it, came scholars from the 
four corners of the earth seeking 
sanctuary and learning. They came 
from what is now England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, but 
what were then the inchoate political 
divisions known as Britain, Gaul, 
Bavaria, and Longobardia. There 
is even authentic evidence of schol- 
ars traveling to Ireland from far- 
away Egypt. Foreign students oc- 
cupied one-third the city of Armagh 
alone. The Venerable Bede in his 
History of Britain records that many 
of the early English nobility re- 
ceived their education in Ireland and 
were fed and clothed there without 
any expense to themselves. Ald- 
helm, another Anglo-Saxon writer, 
reports that “students from England 
stream in crowds” to the Irish 
schools. 

While hordes of barbarians rav- 
aged Europe, Ireland was the scene 
of bustling intellectual activity. 
There were between thirty and forty 
important centers of education es- 
tablished within two centuries after 
Patrick’s arrival. The university at 
Clonard, one of the earliest of these 
educational centers, numbered three 
thousand students—a student body 
about as large as the undergraduate 
school at Columbia to-day. In one 
of his letters St. Bernard, a German, 
notes that at Bangor, not far from 
Belfast, there was founded in 550 
A. D. “a noble institution inhabited by 
thousands of monks.” Lismore 
numbered seven hundred students. 
Among the other celebrated Irish 
colleges of that time may be listed 
Clonmacnoise, Glasnevin, Devenish, 
Derry, Kells, Tuam, Cork, Mungret, 
Roscrea, Cluain-inis, and Inis-mac- 
saint on Lough Erne. Most of the 
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colleges of that time developed from 
monastic communities, but there 
were also numerous professional 
schools of secular origin. Many of 
these centers of learning lasted more 
than five hundred years—some for 
more than seven hundred years. 
And all this during the Dark Ages, 
in a land about two-thirds the size 
of New York State. 

England in those days presented 
a sorry contrast. Only three schools 
existed there, all of them directly or 
indirectly owing their origin to Irish 
activity. The prestige of the con- 
temporary colleges in Britain must 
have been slight for there is only one 
verified instance of a foreigner at- 
tending an English school. The 
Anglo-Saxon Bede writes a report of 
an antidote which Britains found ef- 
fective for all kinds of illness: take 
the scrapings of an Irish manuscript, 
mix well with water, and drink be- 
fore retiring. This curious recipe 
may serve to indicate the esteem in 
which Irish learning was held. 

In those early monastic schools 
monks laboriously copied the old 
Latin and Greek manuscripts, thus 
preserving for future ages the price- 
less heritages of pagan antiquity. 
Scholiasts wrote brilliant commen- 
taries upon the Scriptures. Profes- 
sors lectured on astronomy, geom- 
etry, arithmetic, Greek, rhetoric, 
logic, and metaphysics. Philosoph- 
ical disputations waged fiercely. 
Coupled with this seething intellec- 
tual activity was a burning faith in 
Christianity. 

The generous and ardent mission- 
ary spirit of the Gael would not per- 
mit such a wealth of intellectual 
and spiritual energy to be confined 
to the little circle of Ireland. From 
her monasteries and schools Ireland 
sent forth teachers to the remotest 
corners of the earth. It is easy to 
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imagine these Celtic missionaries. 
They were tall ascetic men, spare 
and sinewy, dressed in white home- 
spun with a leathern knapsack and 
a group of writing tablets hanging 
at their side. Their frontal tonsure 
and painted eyelids were character- 
istic signs of their Gaelic origin, but 
most strikingly characteristic of all 
was the collection of manuscripts 
which were an unfailing part of their 
scanty baggage. A book was an in- 
fallible sign that the traveler was an 
Irishman. 

These lone adventurers were the 
avant-couriers of civilization. Ar- 
riving in some remote spot of the 
wilderness that was then Europe, the 
missionary would establish a her- 
mitage. But he was not permitted 
to be a hermit for any length of 
time. Others, attracted by his sanc- 
tity and wisdom, would settle near 
him and before long the hermitage 
would develop into a monastery. A 
church would next be built, then 
perhaps a scriptorium and a hostel. 
Uncivilized or semi-civilized peoples 
would soon gather round and under 
the direction of the Gael the forest 
would be cleared, roads and via- 
ducts constructed, swamps drained, 
fields planted, crops harvested, and 
homes erected. Instruction was 
given in transcribing and illuminat- 
ing manuscripts, in wood-carving, 
metal work, agriculture, and the oth- 
er arts of peace. When, after a pe- 
riod of years, the town was a thriv- 
ing and well-established unit, the 
Gaelic guardian of the place would 
move on to some new territory. 

Thus Columbanus founded a mon- 
astery at Annegray, in Burgundy, 
and when the settlement had at- 
tained a degree of self-sufficiency, 
moved successfully to Luxeuil and 
Fontaines. These three centers were 
responsible for the establishment of 
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more than a hundred other institu- 
tions. 

Gall and his brother traveled to 
what is now the German-speaking 
section of Switzerland, establishing 
there one of the most active of the 
Irish missionary units. To-day in 
Switzerland there are more medieval 
Irish manuscripts than in any other 
country, not excluding Ireland it- 
self. The present city and canton 
of St. Gall, indeed the present Re- 
public of Switzerland, can trace their 
origins to the civilizing efforts of the 
monastic institutions founded by the 
Irish monks. 

Northern Italy was Christianized 
largely by the efforts of Dungal, 
Cathal, Duncadh, and Frigidian. 
Columbanus, too, after finishing his 
work in Burgundy, moved south to 
establish yet another monastic foun- 
dation at Bobbio in Italy. Germany 
received the Evangel of Christianity 
from St. Fursa and his followers 
more than a hundred years before 
Boniface started his mission. “There 
were Irish missionaries in Germany 
before there were Irish missionaries 
in England, so that the Germans 
were Christian before the country- 
men of Boniface, and before Boni- 
face was even born. Yet Boniface 
has been called the Apostle of Ger- 
many.” So writes Benedict Fitz- 
patrick, perhaps the foremost living 
authority on Ireland’s golden age in 
his comprehensive and scholarly 
work, Ireland and the Foundations 
of Europe. 

In the year 563 a. vp. Columcille 
went to Iona, an island off the coast 
of Scotland. Using Iona as a base, 
Columcille and his co-workers began 
the task of colonizing and of spread- 
ing the Gospel to the Picts, the sav- 
age tribes who inhabited Scotland. 
Columcille’s activities covered an 
area extending from Iceland (Irish 
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missionaries reached Iceland before 
600 a. p., about two hundred fifty 
years before the Norsemen) to the 
southwestern tip of England, includ- 
ing Scotland, Wales, and northern 
England. Sothorough was the work 
of colonization that until the tenth 
century Scotland was known as 
Lesser Ireland. 

These men laid the foundations of 
the Europe that was to be. The full 
scope of their work will probably 
never be discovered. We can form 
only an inadequate conception of 
their influence. To mention only 
one still tangible evidence of their 
labors: hundreds of towns in Eu- 
rope stem from the Gaelic monastic 
institutions founded in the Dark 
Ages. When Cardinal Mercier ap- 
pealed to the bishops of Ireland for 
aid in 1914 he cited in his letter the 
names of forty towns in Belgium and 
near-by France which were founded 
by Irish monks. Among those he 
mentioned are the familiar names 
of: Ghent, Malines, St. Omer, Liége, 
Chateau Thierry, Soissons, Reims, 
and Toul. Among the other modern 
European cities which can trace 
their lineage back to an early Irish 
missionary foundation are: Rouen, 
Boulogne, Strasbourg, Verdun, 
Beaulieu, Metz, Aix-la-Chappelle, 
Cologne, Mont St. Victor, Verona 
and Fiesole. 

Tradition has preserved, some- 
times in curious ways, the memory 
of many of these saints. Thus St. 
Fiacre is the patron of the cabmen 
of Paris and his name has been 
adopted into the French language to 
describe a kind of vehicle. The pres- 
ent town of St. Fiacre was founded 
by this energetic Irishman. The 
patron saint of Lucca, Italy, is San 
Frediano, an Italianization of Fri- 
gidian. Dungal, Cathai, Donatus, 
and Columbanus are all patron 
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saints of various cities in northern 
Italy, although the Italian version of 
their names sometimes bears slight 
resemblance to the Gaelic originals. 
Such names as Emiliano and Pelle- 
grino, for example, have been so ob- 
scured by etymological change that 
only a sharp-eyed philologist would 
ever discover an Irish origin. 

The extent of the Irish explora- 
tions seems incredible. Irish schol- 
ars made frequent journeys to 
Rome, measured the pyramids in 
Egypt, sailed on the waters of the 
Red Sea, visited the Holy Land, 
studied seasonal changes in Iceland, 
even reached the ice barrier of the 
Arctic Ocean. It is not improbable 
that Gaelic navigators touched the 
shores of Greenland. The familiar 
story of Brendan’s voyage to North 
America has considerable documen- 
tary evidence to give it credence. It 
is certain, at any rate, that the Norse- 
men used to stop at Ireland before 
venturing out into the Atlantic on 
their voyages of exploration and that 
they named part of the North Amer- 
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ican coast Hvrittamannaland, that 
is, Greater Ireland. 

A sketch of this size does not per- 
mit any detailed or extended treat- 
ment of Irish missionary activity 
from the fifth to the tenth century. 
Such is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle. There are books, not many it 
is true, which treat of this phase of 
history in exhaustive detail. Fitz- 
patrick’s works alone are a treasure- 
store of information. The material 
which has been adduced in this brief 
article may be sufficient to reveal 
that the Dark Ages were probably 
not so dark as historians have made 
them out to be. The Renaissance, 
it may be said, was the flower of 
which Irish learning was the seed. 

This is the Ireland which Dun- 
luce symbolizes—an Ireland of po- 
etry and an Ireland of actual his- 
tory. Historians of the Middle 
Ages seem never to have heard of it. 
Only too frequently is it unknown 
even to those who call themselves 
Irish. Truly it is the forgotten Ire- 
land. 




















A ROMANTIC ADVENTURER 


The Man Cervantes 


By AMANDA M. ELLIS 


O you have a warm spot in your 

heart for romantic, adventure- 
some heroes? Over 500,000 pur- 
chasers of Anthony Adverse, that 
gigantic volume of adventure, seem 
to testify to this fact. For though 
the American reading public, dur- 
ing the last fourteen years has 
seemed to favor heroes that were 
morbid, tortured introverts, their 
enthusiastic reception of Anthony 
Adverse shows that they still can 
cherish a red-blooded hero. Yet as 
I read of his bold career, I am re- 
minded of that of a flesh and blood 
hero whose actual deeds are none 
too well known. Miguel Cervantes, 
that gallant gentleman who died al- 
most three hundred years ago, is bet- 
ter known for the heroes his pen por- 
trayed than for his own brave and 
colorful career. Yet what charm 
was his, what bravery, what cour- 
age! 

His life was one of adventure, 
hard work, poverty, little leisure and 
virtually no recognition. In fact, 
Carlyle says, “He endured famine 
and nakedness and the world’s in- 
gratitude.” Born in 1547 of humble 
parents, he received his early educa- 
tion under a man of note who wrote 
verses and dedications. Enlisting in 
the Spanish army, he took part in 
the battles of Lepanto and Tunis 
and was for five years a prisoner of 
pirates in Algiers. Returning home, 
finally, he found it practically im- 
possible for even a maimed soldier 
to secure a position. For a time, he 


wrote plays, for which he received 
very little money. Hence, he went 
into the oil and grain business, only 
to find the work harder and less well 
paid because often his salary was in 
arrears. He was for a long time un- 
successful in his further attempts 
to secure a government position and 
when he finally obtained one, lost it 
through the embezzlement of : 
friend. Nor was he more successful 
in his private business, for his ene- 
mies, detesting the idea of his sell- 
ing gunpowder, imprisoned him in 
the filthy cellar of ar old house. 
Even his poems, the now famous 
Don Quixote, and his exemplary 
novels were not well received until 
shortly before his death. Yet, his 
courage never wavered, and as he 
died on April 19, 1616, he said, “‘Yes- 
terday they gave me the Extreme 
Unction and to-day I am writing. 
The time is short; my agony in- 
creases; my hopes diminish.” He 
died talking of books he had planned 
and yet hoped to write. At his 
death, there were no ceremonies; no 
stone nor inscription marked his 
resting place in the Trinitarian Con- 
vent. In 1653 when the Convent 
and burying ground were moved, 
the bones of all in the courtyard 
were likewise moved, and Cervantes’ 
bones again buried, were mixed with 
those of people less distinguished 
than he. 

His first adventures and misfor- 
tunes resulted from his military life. 
He enlisted in the Spanish infantry 
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in 1570, and was ordered to Naples 
where, he says, he “walked the 
streets for over a year.” Then as 
one of the force of twenty-six thou- 
sand soldiers manning two hundred 
galleys and twenty-four ships under 
Don Juan, he set out for war against 
the Turks. In the Battle of Lepanto, 
on October 7, 1571, this most formi- 
dable armament ever to sail under 
a Christian flag, demolished the 
naval supremacy of the Turks. Cer- 
vantes, ill and weak from a fever 
contracted at Naples, persisted in 
taking part in the battle. Besought 
to stay below in the cabin of the 
galley, he replied that he would 
rather die fighting for God and his 
king than to be under cover and in 
safety. Gallantly he fought in the 
fierce encounter while the decks ran 
red with blood and the groaning of 
the dead and dying filled the air. 
Then, when the trumpets pro- 
claimed the Christian victory, Cer- 
vantes stood, as he says 


“dripping downward streams 

of blood; 

Within my breast a cruel thrust had 
made 

A deep and gaping wound, and my 
left hand 

Was bruised and shatter’d, past all 
human aid.” 


It was a long time before the two 
wounds in his chest healed; never 
did he regain the use of the left hand 
“shattered in a thousand places.” 
Later, however, he could say, phil- 
osophically, that he lost the use of 
the left hand “for the greater glory 
of the right.” The next year, though 
his left hand still “dripped blood,” 
he took part in an expedition against 
Tunis, where he was recommended 
as “a man of valor, of merit, and of 
many signal services.” Even the 
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mighty Don Juan, whom the pope 
called “the man sent from God” 
visited him and gave him letters of 
recommendation. These letters 
proved his undoing, for on the way 
home, he and his companions were 
captured by Algerian pirates. Be- 
lieving the letters proved Cervantes 
a man of great importance, Deli 
Mami, the corsair captain, was given 
Cervantes as his prisoner and de- 
manded a high ransom for him. 
Then began the most romantic, 
yet dismal period in his life, when 
for five years he “worked stoutly as 
an Algerian slave.” In the prime of 
life, in the glory of valiant deeds ac- 
complished, in the high hope of suc- 
cess just ahead, he became a pris- 
oner of the persecutors of his na- 
tion and of his religion. At that 
time, Algiers was at the height of its 
power. A den of pirates, a de- 
pendency of Turkey, it barred the 
road to the high seas. No Christian 
nation had dared to assail this Mo- 
hammedan stronghold. Hence, it 
had grown in power and in lawless- 
ness. The ruler, a viceroy, nomi- 
nated from Turkey, little more than 
a corsair captain, or renegade, 
seemed to be among the worst of 
cutthroats. In 1575, the viceroy, 
Rabadan Pasha, ruled over ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, meny of them 
renegades and corsair captains, and 
over twenty-five thousand captives, 
mostly men of high degree from 
Spain or Italy. The meaner sort 
worked for their masters; those for 
whom a ransom was expected were 
indulged considerably, given full re- 
ligious freedom and absence from 
work, but kept in close confinement. 
The one unpardonable offense, pun- 
ished by mutilation or preferable 
death, was an attempt to escape, for 
this was considered an infringement 
of property rights. A price was set 
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on each slave according to his pos- 
sible wealth and rank, and a regular 
traffic was conducted on fixed prin- 
ciples with regular agents. 

Rabadan Pasha’s activities, Cer- 
vantes described thus: “And though 
hunger and nakedness troubled us 
at times, and almost always, nothing 
afflicted us so much as hearing and 
seeing the till then unheard-of and 
unseen cruelties which were inflict- 
ed upon the Christians. Every day 
he hanged some one, impaled an- 
other, and cut off the ears of a third; 
and this upon so small a pretext or 
none at all, that even the Turks ac- 
knowledged that he did so for no 
reason other than because it was his 
will to do it, and because by nature 
he was the homicide of the human 
race.” He even went so far as to 
maintain a household of noseless 
Christians for his private entertain- 
ment. Yet, several times the fear- 
less Cervantes planned to escape; 
but in spite of his cunning and wit 
he failed in these attempts. During 
the second year of his imprison- 
ment, he was able to communicate 
with home concerning his own and 
his brother’s condition. His father 
raised what money was available 
and the brother was released, but 
Miguel Cervantes was held on the 
charge that the amount offered was 
insufficient for so distinguished a 
prisoner. Again, he tried to escape, 
this time with a group of others; and 
again his absence was discovered. 
At length, fearing lest all be killed, 
Cervantes gave himself up, and an- 
nounced that he alone was responsi- 
ble not only for his own attempt to 
escape but also for that of the others. 
A rope was placed about his neck; 
he was threatened with instant 
death. Yet he refused to implicate 
anyone else. What prompted the 
viceroy to spare Cervantes is a ques- 
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tion. He seemed somehow to ad- 
mire this slave, almost to be uncer- 
tain, fearful, before him. Perhaps 
he hoped that he would become a 
Mohammedan. At any rate, he 
never gave him a blow, spoke a 
harsh word to him, nor bade him do 
anything unpleasant. He even pur- 
chased him as his personal slave, re- 
lieved him from all work, but placed 
him in heavier chains. 

At the end of his second year of 
slavery, Cervantes, through envoys, 
pleaded with the Spanish king to de- 
stroy this pirates’ den, to have pity 
on his Christian subjects wasting 
away in helpless bondage. He 
stressed the bravery and strength of 
Spain, the disloyalty of the Al- 
gerians, held together only by a 
common faith and lust for money. 
But the king, hopeful of war with 
Portugal heeded not the entreaty of 
his former soldier. Father Haedo 
notes: “Had Cervantes’ fortune 
corresponded to his intrepidity, his 
industry, and his projects, this day 
Algiers would belong to the Chris- 
tians.” Again, as he tried to escape, 
he was captured and sentenced to 
receive two thousand blows which 
the viceroy somehow forgot to in- 
flict. After his next attempt, Ra- 
badan Pasha announced that anyone 
who had harbored him would meet 
instant death, bound Cervantes 
hand and foot, prepared him for exe- 
cution, and at the last moment de- 
cided not to kill him, but to confine 
him in his own palace in heavier 
chains under closer guard. He is 
said to have been impressed by Cer- 
vantes’ “fearless demeanor and by 
his ingenuous and witty answers.” 
Just as Cervantes was becoming re- 
signed to his fate, his mother and 
sister, almost destitute since the 
death of the elder Cervantes, suc- 
ceeded in raising a small sum, in 
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borrowing another from various 
sources, and in placing the whole 
amount in the hands of Father Juan 
Gil, official ransomer from Castile. 
This amount, the viceroy refused, 
for he demanded twice the amount 
he had paid for his slave. Consider- 
ing the negotiations closed, he was 
placing Cervantes along with his 
other possessions back on his galley, 
when the merchants with the priest 
raised an additional sum and se- 
cured his release. 

But he was not yet free. On his 
return to the land for which he had 
fought and been enslaved, his old 
enemy, Blanco de Paz, spread evil 
reports of his activities as a captive. 
Hoping for political preferment, 
Cervantes asked for a formal in- 
vestigation in order that his char- 
acter might be cleared. Those who 
had been captives with him testified 
to their great affection for him, to 
their respect for his daring and cour- 
age even under hardships. He 
had won the hearts of his former 
companions. What they could not 
tell was what Algiers had done for 
him : how his hardships had brought 
him a fine humanity, charity, and 
tolerance; how it had revealed to 
him customs and scenes to be used 
in his short narratives. 

Cervantes was not the first to find 
that the nation that cheers a hero as 
he goes to war is often the first to 
forget the soldier on his return. At 
the age of thirty-three, with the 
recommendations of the much 
praised, now deceased Don Juan, 
with a record of valor behind him, 
Cervantes tried in vain to secure a 
government position. The local gov- 
ernment had no place for him; the 
national government advised him to 
look for a place nearer home. 
Throughout his life, he tried for po- 
litical preferment, only to discover 
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the Spanish government “alluring 
and dexterous rather than intelli- 
gent, ruled by the cunning of its 
creatures, who were imperious, os- 
tentatious and munificent in the 
choosing of appointees on the basis 
of friendship or family ties.” At 
length, he reénlisted in the army, 
where he was badly paid, half 
starved, and utterly disgusted at the 
soldiers, who because of too much 
leisure were lawless, reckless, and a 
terror to their countrymen as well 
as to their enemies. Embittered by 
his contacts with the law, he en- 
gaged in the grain business in Se- 
ville. Living in a poor quarter of the 
city among those rogues and rascals 
whom he made immortal in his 
tales, he was for a time successful. 
Then a friend, entrusted to carry 
company money from Seville to 
Madrid, fled; and for three months, 
Cervantes was imprisoned to make 
good the default. Depressed as he 
was, he found an escape mentally in 
writing. 

This imprisonment, like each of his 
other misfortunes seemed the worst 
he had heretofore experienced. Yet 
he was to suffer imprisonment again 
and again. Most unpleasant of all 
was his confinement in the cellar of 
the House of Medrano, a miserable 
den, half underground, dimly lighted 
by a grating looking out on the 
street. His neighbors, a rude, un- 
cultivated people of “a town he 
would not recall,” led by a wealthy 
man “having a chilliness in his 
brain,” had thrown him into this 
hole. The cause is said to have been 
a mistrust of his business—that of 
the manufacture of gunpowder. 
Finally, he appealed to his uncle: 
“the long days and troubled nights 
are wearing me out in this cavern.” 
Then, he was released. Shortly 
afterwards, he was imprisoned again 
































A ROMANTIC ADVENTURER 


unjustly. A man, wounded by as- 
sassins, was taken by a passer-by 
into his house, where he died in a 
few hours. The authorities, dis- 
trustful of all who had been con- 
nected with the affair in any way, 
arrested not only Cervantes, but also 
his whole family. Fortunately, all 
were dismissed in a few days. 
Although he wrote drama, novels, 
criticisms, lyrical verses, and short 
stories, his difficulties as an author 
were not few. He found it hard to 
gain recognition, for “in every 
street there are four thousand 
poets.” Moreover, at that time there 
were no publishers, no granters of 
copyrights. A patron to whom one 
dedicated one’s work and who would 
be generous was a necessity. Cer- 
vantes found patrons, some willing 
to have him dedicate his writings to 
them, few willing to offer much 
financial aid. His plays, which, he 
says, “ran their courses without 
hisses, cries, or disturbances,” 
brought him almost no recognition 
or money. For his moderately suc- 
cessful pastoral romance, The Ga- 
latea, he received 1,366 reales, the 
equivalent of one hundred and forty 
dollars. Nor did Don Quixote, the 
adventures of the famous giant, 
merit early praise. The Duke of 
Bejar to whom Cervantes dedicated 
the book was so thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the type of story that at 
first he refused even to finish read- 
ing it. Once prevailed upon to al- 
low the author to interpret it and 
then to complete his reading of it, 
the duke reversed his decision. He 
was not, however, the only one 
doubtful of the meaning of the book. 
Some regarded it as a satire against 
the Church or against the Inquisi- 
tion; others, as a lampoon against 
Philip II. or Loyola; still others as 
mockery of Spaniards and “the 
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dread valor of Spain.” Few recog- 
nized it for what it was—a bur- 
lesque on the then popular but im- 
possible romances of chivalry. 
Among the first to praise it was 
Archbishop Sandoval, head of the 
Spanish Church and Inquisitor Gen- 
eral. Not until long after Cervantes’ 
death, however, did Don Quizote, 
once called “a dry, poor, dreaming 
book” become most popular. It was 
first translated into English, Ger- 
man, and French, and later into al- 
most every tongue; it has been 
laughed over by children, studied by 
youth and mused over by old age. 
Byron called it “the saddest tale” 
because it makes us laugh; Turgenev 
called it the story of an unselfish 
idealist; Samuel Johnson considered 
it a work of “sense and virtue”; Sir 
Walter Raleigh proclaimed it an old 
man’s book full of wisdom and ex- 
perience. 

Cervantes did live to enjoy the 
success of his short narratives. 
Realizing the interest of Spaniards 
in the tricks of rogues who lived lives 
of vice, splendor and sordidness, he 
produced “exemplary novels,” from 
which he declared “thou cans’t de- 
rive a profitable example.” One 
must confess it will be difficult to 
find these much discussed moral ex- 
amples, but then, pioneer though he 
was, Cervantes had not the courage 
to say he wrote to entertain his read- 
ers, for even until the nineteenth 
century fiction was considered im- 
moral. With some pride, he states 
that he is the first to write a novella 
in the Castilian tongue, “for the 
many novellas which go about in 
print in Spanish are all translated 
from foreign languages, while these 
are my own, neither imitated nor 
stolen.” The twelve tales, written 
during a period of twenty-one years, 
were collected and edited in 1613. 
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They tell of Cervantes’ experiences 
in Algiers, of gypsy customs, of low 
life in Seville, and of manners at the 
court of Queen Elizabeth. Disso- 
lute, lawless, and superstitious 
rogues, corsair captains, romantic 
wanderers, one meets; and always 
they are flesh and blood creatures, 
true to the life Cervantes had known. 
In them, one sees the author’s broad 
humanitarianism, his love of people 
and of life. 

For Cervantes was a man of abun- 
dant charity,—charity without dis- 
tinction of race or of creed—of cour- 
tesy to foreigners as well as to his 
countrymen. Embittered as he 
could have been by his war experi- 
ences, he wrote poems in praise of 
soldiers and of his country. He had 
a certain compassion even for the 
unworthy author of the spurious 
and ignoble second part of Don 
Quixote. Belittling him as much as 
he could, this unnamed writer ridi- 
culed both Cervantes’ disfigurement 
and his character, calling him “a 


cripple, a soldier old in years how- 
ever young in spirits, envious, dis- 
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contented, a backbiter, a malefactor, 
or at least a jail bird.” With great 
dignity, Cervantes replied, “That 
which I cannot help feeling is that 
he charges me with being old and 
maimed, as though it had been in 
my power to stop time from passing 
over me, or as though my deformity 
had been produced in some tavern, 
and not in the grandest manner 
which ages past or present have seen 
or ages to come can hope to see. If 
my wounds do not shine in the eyes 
of him who looks on them, they are 
at least honored in the estimation of 
those who know where they were ac- 
quired. For the soldier looks bet- 
ter dead in battle than safe and 
sound in flight. And so much am I 
of this opinion, that if now I could 
devise and bring about the impossi- 
ble, I would rather be present again 
in that wonderful action than now 
be whole of my wounds, without 
having taken part therein. .. . And 
it should be considered that it is not 
with gray hairs one writes, but with 
the understanding, which is wont to 
grow better with years.” 

















FINDING CHRIST BEHIND THE BARS 


By JOHN MONAGHAN 


RISON, 1932. Fifteen months 

spent in a 5 x 7 cell with an athe- 
ist. Night after night spent listen- 
ing to pseudo facts in refutation of 
Christianity. The Bible freely 
quoted in contradiction of itself. 
Atheistic and agnostic literature 
cleverly used to confound me. And 
me too ignorant to know the an- 
swers. Prison yard, school and 
shops all with their quota of soul 
embittered blasphemers. Here and 
there a lone defender, doing battle 
for Christ. Hundreds of craven 
souls denying Christ through fear 
of ridicule. An environment well 
calculated to arouse any fighting 
spirit that might lay dormant in the 
mind. 

Things stored on attic shelves for 
years become stiff and dusty. This 
is very true of our attitude toward 
the Truth of Christ and His Church. 
The wind had been taken out of my 
sails many times. The opposition 
had convincing arguments. Truth 
lurked in the dim recesses of the 
mind, but study was necessary to 
resurrect it. Kindred spirits drift 
together. A Protestant groping in 
a sea of doubt locked on the third 
tier. A Catholic, groping to recover 
the facts of Truth, and incidentally 
bolster up a waning Faith, locked on 
the fourth tier. Two sincere souls, 
but opposed in temperaments and 
religious beliefs. Acquaintanceship 
soon ripened to friendship and re- 
spect. 

Christianity was an engrossing 
subject to both. In time this led to 
discussion of the teachings and 


teaching authority of Christ’s 
Church. “Ask and you shall re- 
ceive.” Through a small article in 
The Sunday Visitor both men were 
brought into contact with the “Cath- 
olic Information Society,” of Nar- 
berth, Pa. We can never say 
enough in praise of the unstinted, 
valuable assistance these kindly peo- 
ple have given us for nearly three 
years. After many months my 
friend began instruction and was 
received into the Church that has no 
multiplicity of interpretations for 
his beloved book, and I had retrieved 
that which had lain dormant so 
long: the facts of Truth and Faith. 

A prison cell. You and God alone 
at night. What inspirations He has 
given men there. God! Wonderful, 
mysterious, friendly God. “Come 
unto me and I will refresh thee.” 
And prison walls are not the slight- 
est barrier. You come unto Him for 
the burden is heavy. You slip and 
fall and reach out again for His out- 
stretched hand. Slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly, the burden becomes 
less wearisome. It is still the same 
burden, but gradually a sweeter one. 
Why, somehow you are sharing the 
burden of the Cross. 

At last a Catholic cell mate. Long 
shall I remember him. Eight 
months of saying our prayers side 
by side, saying the Rosary in unison 
nightly, enjoying many talks on 
the glories of Christ and His 
Church, instructing and encourag- 
ing one another. Yes, life in prison 
can be made like unto life in the 
cloister and there are souls there 
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that make it so. Several will ever 
remain gratefully in my memory. 

In time my friend and myself be- 
came engaged in various types of 
service to our fellow inmates. Prin- 
cipally letter writing and religious 
instruction. In the latter we were 
ably seconded by the Rev. William 
A. Margerum, then prison Chaplain. 
Many long estranged were induced 
to return and the light of Truth was 
brought to several serious-minded 
men. God rewards sweetly those 
who try to do His holy Will. The 
gift of understanding is one of His 
sweetest rewards. This we are re- 
ceiving. 

About a year and a half ago we 
were transferred to the prison farm. 
Here the opportunities are greater 
and freedom less restricted. On our 
arrival at the farm we found out 
that Mass was celebrated, in one of 
the recreation rooms, twice a month. 
What a shock we received that first 
Sunday at Mass. The altar was the 
sorriest looking object I had ever 
seen used for the purpose. When 
the congregation had all assembled 
it consisted of six men. There was 
one bright feature,—the pastor, a 
benevolent old Italian padre. We 
forgot the ugliness of the altar as we 
watched Father Joseph reverently 
reénact the age-old, unbloody Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 

After Mass we discussed with Fa- 
ther the necessity for improvement 
and the mystery of why only a few, 
of the many Catholics on the farm 
attended. We assured Father of our 
earnest efforts to remedy conditions 
and received in turn his assurance 
of coédperation. We found that a 
small group of Protestants had the 
use of an upper room for private de- 
votions. Permission for the same 


privilege was readily granted to us, 
by the farm superintendent, Mr. H. 
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B. Smith. A bare room was assigned 
and we started to work. Being in-_ 
experienced we made mistakes. Be- 
fore long we had interviewed nearly 
all the known Catholics on the farm. 
Those experienced in work of this 
nature will understand what dis- 
couraging receptions we met with. 
We soon realized that there were not 
ten men present who really cared 
whether they, or anyone else ever 
attended Church. After much diplo- 
macy, fifteen men signified their 
willingness to help form a Catholic 
study club. A small table and a few 
benches were secured. A few holy 
pictures and a small Crucifix tacked 
up; some books and pamphlets 
placed about and we were ready to 
go. 

The first night was not so bad. 
Curiosity brought over half of them 
around. We were well aware that 
some who had said yes did so only 
to get rid of us. Those that did ap- 
pear meant well, but they lacked the 
enthusiasm necessary for success. 
Right at the start we made a serious 
mistake. Knowing that these men 
had been away from God and 
Church for some time and for the 
most part were ignorant of the vital 
truths of religion, we thought it bet- 
ter to teach them first. For that rea- 
son we used only a short opening 
prayer. 

We have learned since that when 
men come together in such a gather- 
ing they want to come close to God 
without too many preliminaries. 
Most of them have known Him at 
one time in their lives. The things 
they learned then are never entirely 
forgotten... They wish to resume the 
relationship where they left off. 
Education is better later. 

Our meetings got under way 
about the first of October. They 
continued a few weeks without any 
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signs of progress. New faces at 
every meeting, but no increase in 
membership. (Four of the original 
members are still with us.) Gossip 
of the farm reached us from many 
quarters. Most of it distinctly dis- 
couraging. Eyery ulterior motive 
that could be thought of was as- 
cribed to us. Although we did not 
then realize it, this talk was helpful. 
It created a live topic of conversa- 
tion where live topics are scarce. 
Men who had almost forgotten 
Church began talking about the 
right or wrong of our movement. 
Slowly the attendance at Mass began 
to increase. 

Men grasp at flimsy excuses when 
they are reluctant to perform their 
religious duties. The fact that they 
had to kneel in a corner without 
any protective screen, to confess was 
a ready excuse here. About the last 
of November, permission was ob- 
tained for and a sound proof booth 
erected. An increase in penitents 
was noted at once. 

In January we applied for and re- 
ceived permission to erect a small 
shrine in our meeting room. Scrap 
lumber, some paint and a little in- 
genuity produced a small, but beau- 
tiful altar. Much interest was dis- 
played by the inmates during its 
construction. It brought an in- 
crease in membership as soon as it 
was installed. Father Joseph had 
already blessed the little room. Now 
he came and blessed our altar. At 
Mass he announced regular recita- 
tions of the Rosary in addition to 
our studies. Novenas, prayers for 
departed relatives and special inten- 
tions were asked for frequently. 

In a few months we noted that 
better than a quarter of the Cath- 
olics on the farm were attending 
Mass, most of them the devotions in 
the little room also. Public reading 
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of spiritual works was tried out in 
the meetings but with little success. 
We soon noted that reading these 
books ourselves, telling the men of 
what we had learned and inviting 
discussion was more fruitful. 

Our altar is well adorned. Our 
good friends in Narberth, and their 
friends furnished nearly all its 
adornment. The thought of build- 
ing an altar for the Sacrifice of the 
Mass was constantly in our minds. 
We discussed it with our now more 
enthusiastic membership. Ex- 
plained to them that if we expected 
to see one built in our time it would 
be necessary for us to pay for it out 
of our own pockets. All expressed 
enthusiastically their desire to con- 
tribute. We had felt a little appre- 
hension at asking men who earned 
but a few cents a day to contribute. 
There we learned another lesson. 
Convict hearts are God’s hearts, and 
they like to contribute for His honor 
and glory. 

Permission was readily granted to 
collect contributions, build the altar 
and make use of any material to be 
found on the farm. The final sum 
of the collection was $29.00. The 
building of and dedication of our 
altar was a spiritually inspirational 
success. 

My friend had been a member of 
several Protestant choirs, and for a 
short time at the “Big House” of the 
Catholic one. He was anxious to see 
the formation of one here. We 
asked Father Joseph about the 
ownership of an organ that stood in 
a corner of the room where Mass 
was said. He assured us that it was 
his personal property. Next came 
the search for an organist and some 
singers. Not a Catholic could be 
found able and willing to play. An 
old Protestant gentleman finally 
volunteered. Blessings on the little 
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man! He tried his best. He played 
by ear and had never in his life be- 
fore heard a Catholic hymn. 

Only one Catholic singer could be 
found. A crippled colored man 
whose voice had once been good. 
Age and infirmity had sadly im- 
paired it, but he did remember all 
the old Catholic hymns. The old 
gentleman at the organ sang and 
played lustily. Too lustily. The 
trio practiced several nights in one 
of the recreation rooms. Try to im- 
agine the scene. Hard boiled con- 
victs, playing games or talking, all 
around being annoyed by the awful 
music of the trio in the corner. 
Scowls and ridicule plentiful. Cru- 
saders three, nonchalantly proceed- 
ing with their practice. Things are 
easier now. 

The first Sunday they sang at 
Mass it was terrible. But I think it 
must have sounded sweet in Heaven. 
As I knelt in prayer I could imagine 
the angels and saints applauding 
their efforts. Much improvement 
has been made since, but I will never 
appreciate any choir as much as our 
brave, tiny, bum one that Sunday. 

Several Sundays later Father Jo- 
seph arrived accompanied by three 
ladies. One announced that she had 
come to play the organ; the others 
to sing. Poor Father Joseph’s ears 
had suffered enough and he took 
steps. A few months later we ob- 
tained a better organ through Fa- 
ther Halloran, Chaplain of the “Big 
House.” The old one we removed to 
the little room. It is now used for 
private devotions and rehearsals. 
Christmas, 1936, saw nine male and 
three female voices in the choir. 
1937 was all male but much im- 
proved. A Catholic officer, a former 
radio entertainer, took charge of re- 
hearsals. The present day rehearsal 
organist is also a Protestant, serves 
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for the pure love of God, and is 
learning to love Catholicism. 

It is a commonplace now to see 
a man slipping up to the little Chapel 
to enjoy in its peaceful atmosphere 
a few moments of prayer and medi- 
tation. A spirit of camaraderie has 
sprung up among the practicing 
Catholic body. Private devotions in 
the little Chapel include the Rosary, 
Litanies, Novenas and the Holy 
Hour. Novenas to the Sacred Heart 
and the Little Flower are most popu- 
lar. 

A school room has been added to 
the establishment. Three nights a 
week one of us devotes to teaching 
the illiterate. Nearly every night 
sees choir practice, devotions, study, 
or charitable works in the small 
Chapel. Lent, 1936 and 1937, saw 
the Stations of the Cross well at- 
tended. It is an inspiring sight to 
see over twenty convicts standing 
and kneeling alternately, earnestly 
following Him over the Via Dolo- 
rosa. 

Four of our members have been 
baptized since we started. Another 
is almost ready. Several have left 
but with the intention of continuing 
their instructions on the outside. 
Leaving out the casuals and curi- 
osity seekers, forty-four serious- 
minded men have been devoted wor- 
shipers in the little Chapel, since its 
inception. 

A few months ago we took down 
the name “Catholic Study Club” 
from the door of our Chapel and re- 
placed it with a beautifully hand 
painted sign. Its center contains a 
picture of the Little Flower of Jesus 
surrounded with the words, “Chapel 
of the Little Flower.” From the 
contributions of members we have 
purchased four beautiful statues. 
One of the boys purchased a large 
Crucifix from his savings. It now 
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hangs above our small altar. Many 
other small articles of devotion have 
been purchased by the boys. An- 
other week or so will see a radio in- 
stalled. Then the Catholic broad- 
casts will be ours. It, too, is being 
paid for by a single member, much 
favored by God. 

As I look back over the past nine- 
teen months, I see a long line of 
faces. Pictures float before me of 
serious men with serious questions. 
Odd men with odd questions and 
odder phantasies regarding the 
Catholic Church. Wise guys with 
what they thought to be unanswer- 
able questions. Serious ignorant 
men, to be handled like little chil- 
dren. And a very few educated men, 
willing to accept Truth could it be 
shown them. The teaching has not 
been one sided. Through contact 
with men of other beliefs we have 
acquired a liberal education in Prot- 
estant beliefs and the erroneous 
ideas they have regarding Catholics. 

One man, a hard-shell Baptist, as- 
sured us that John the Baptist was a 
greater man than Jesus Christ. An- 
other, with great dignity, told our 
assemblage that he himself had be- 
come a holy and sanctified man and 
could sin no more. He further ex- 
plained that any transgression he 
might commit in the future would 
not be sin. 

Many false notions in regard to 
prayer and practice have been cor- 
rected. One of the most outstand- 
ing was the case of a young man 
who was under the impression that 
it was entirely proper for him to 
break his fast and receive the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Eucha- 
rist directly after. All efforts to con- 
vince him of error were futile until 
Father Joseph spoke in the matter. 
He had acted under this belief for 
years. 
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From the beginning the members 
of the Catholic Information Society 
have acted as spiritual guides. The 
thought of these lovers of Christ 
serving Him by helping us find 
Truth has been an inspiration to us 
and many of our associates. Ex- 
tracts from their letters are freely 
passed about among ourselves and 
taken to heart. They seem so much 
more personal than anything we 
read: intimate messages to our little 
bunch. The spiritual reading they 
have supplied us with has been of 
incalculable value. They have 
shown us that God’s free children do 
care what becomes of us, their least 
brethren. We wish to thank them 
and their dear helping friends who 
have assisted the cause. Every 
night in the week prayers are sent 
Heavenward for their welfare. God 
bless them! 

As I was writing these lines we 
received a message from one who re- 
cently left us. A Protestant, who 
for the past several months was of 
much assistance to our choir. Prison 
had no power to shake his Faith. 
We became acquainted with him on 
his arrival here and invited him to 
join us. We were, at first, regarded 
with much suspicion. Militant 
Catholics were something new to 
him. He watched us closely. Fora 
while he attended Protestant serv- 
ices only, but in time took to join- 
ing our private devotions and finally 
attending Mass. One day I was sur- 
prised to discover him kneeling all 
alone before our little altar. He 
learned to love it dearly before he 
left. One day, toward the end of his 
stay, he announced that he intended 
seeking instruction when released. 

By that time we were well aware 
that he had learned to love all things 
Catholic. Our only fear was that 
when released, family considera- 
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tions might be a serious ‘impedi- 
ment. Here is the beautiful part of 
his message. While he was absorb- 
ing Catholicism here, a member of 
his strictly Protestant family was 
secretly receiving instruction from 
a priest. She was received into the 
Church shortly before his release. 
How they will enjoy swapping ex- 
periences with one another. 
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This is our story so far. We hope 
that we are building on a firm foun- 
dation and that what we have started 
will go on and on. Some day we, too, 
shall be leaving here. It is our earn- 
est prayer that others yet to come, 
will build higher than our poor 
ability permits, make the work of 
greater service to God and His prodi- 
gals. 


THE FIRST LIGHT 


By Sister M. Epwin O’NEILL 


HE slender moon and one attendant star 


Seem loath to leave the pathways of the East; 
Almost daybreak: and see, the first faint light 
That holds the spell of rare white loveliness 
With opal tints along the gray. 


Of all the golden train that rode the skies 

But one pale star outstays the shining night 

To pause beside the lovely silver queen, 

And catch with her the red-gold chariot flash—— 
The onward rush of coming day. 

















COLLEGE-BRED CRIMINALS 


By Dan W. GILBERT 


cg are two types of criminals 
in the United States to-day: one 
kind consists of those whose minds 
were distorted and depraved by 
growing up in the gutter and the 
slums; the other kind consists of 
those whose minds were poisoned 
and perverted in universities which 
destroy character, religion, and 
morality. One type picked up anti- 
social, immoral ideas from under- 
world characters; the other type ac- 
quired criminal philosophies and 
immoral ideas from professors who 
spread intellectual leprosy. 

The attention of the American 
people was first directed to subver- 
sive education as a cause of crime 
and vice as a result of the notorious 
Leopold-Loeb case. At the trial of 
these two murderers, Clarence Dar- 
row claimed that they had been 
taught a philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago which sanctions im- 
morality and crime. In committing 
their fiendish crimes, they were just 
putting into practice the theories 
taught them, Darrow maintained. 
He said, in part: “Your honor, if 
these boys are guilty, where did they 
get the philosophy which in their 
minds seems to justify their crime? 
Your honor, it does not meet with 
my ideas of justice to hang a nine- 
teen-year-old boy for a philosophy 
of life which has been taught for the 
last twenty-five years in practically 
all the great universities of this 
land.” 

Another infamous American 
criminal who, apparently, acquired 
the brutal Nietzschean philosophy 


at the university, and who lived a 
career of crime according to its pre- 
cepts after being graduated was the 
late Charles Makley, reputed to be 
the real “brains” of the Dillinger 
gang. After his arrest in Tucson, 
Makley was asked if he did not 
know that crime does not pay, and 
was requested to advise the youth 
of the land accordingly. He replied 
by saying, “Crime does pay. I enjoy 
my life of crime—lI like to live dan- 
gerously, in constant excitement. If 
I had it all to do over again, I would 
set out upon a life of crime. That is 
the way to get ahead in the world. 
Take what you want—and bump off 
the guy what stands in your 
way!...” 

Makley went on to set forth, in 
general substance, the philosophy of 
Nietzsche in which he professed to 
believe and according to which he 
desired to live. Nietzschean phi- 
losophy teaches, “Chastity is a vice 
. .. Only steal when thou canst not 
rob... Be cruel... Be hard... live 
dangerously.” 

The Leopold-Loeb murder and 
the ruthless blood-spilling of the 
Dillinger-Makley gang are recog- 
nized as the cruelest crimes of the 
twentieth century. Surely there is 
significance in the fact that the prin- 
cipals of these criminal outrages 
were products of leading universi- 
ties in which the teaching of athe- 
istic, anti-moral philosophy is no- 
torious. It is significant also that 
the late Fred Goetz, a leading mem- 
ber of the recently liquidated Kar- 
pis-Barker kidnaping gang, was a 
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graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois. College-bred criminals seem 
to have a peculiar affinity for kid- 
naping, the most brutal of all forms 
of crime. “Handsome Jack” Klutas 
is said to have organized the first 
really profitable kidnaping “syndi- 
cate” in the nation. He is reputed 
to have collected over a half million 
dollars in ransoms before he was 
shot to death by detectives. Klutas, 
too, was a college man. The worst 
reign of terror spread in New Eng- 
land in recent decades was the prod- 
uct of Abe Faber. leader of the mur- 
derous Faber-Mullins gang, which 
seemed to specialize in the slaugh- 
tering of policemen. Faber was an 
honor student at college. 

The list of college-bred criminals 
could be extended for pages. No 
wonder Warden Lewis E. Lawes of 
Sing Sing Prison told the seventieth 
annual convention of the National 
Educational Association that “crimi- 
nals springing from our schools and 
colleges are more brazen, more 
vicious and more desperate than 
ever before in the history of any 
civilized community.” Bluntly, he 
declared, “there is no moral force in 
the classroom,” and to this fact he 
attributed a large part of our pres- 
ent crime wave. 

The importance of Communist 
teachings as a cause of crime was 
stressed shortly before his death by 
the late William J. Burns, founder 
of the famous detective agency bear- 
ing his name. A good example of a 
crime caused by Communist ideas 
was supplied by the Stoll kidnaping 
case, perpetrated by Thomas H. 
Robinson, Jr., a former university 
student. Robinson, prior to his cap- 
ture last year, was recognized as 
Public Enemy No. 1. In his ransom 


note, Robinson said, after threaten- 
ing death if the ransom were not 
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paid, “... it could not be wrong to 
rid this country of the capitalist, or 
make him share his money with his 
less fortunate brothers. It would be 
an act of patriotism to kill this capi- 
talist. . . . It is this octopus, the 
capitalist, who is menacing the very 
foundations of our country. It is a 
serious mistake for right-thinking 
men to declare it an offense to kill or 
kidnap for ransom a capitalist.” 

Robinson, in his ransom note, was 
obviously just parroting and apply- 
ing the teachings of Communists. He 
had learned from them the theory 
that it is right and proper to seize 
the wealth of capitalists, by force if 
necessary. His crime was motivated 
by the hatred against the rich, which 
Communists encourage. It is Com- 
munist doctrine that “it could not be 
wrong to rid this country of the 
capitalist, or make him share his 
money with his less fortunate 
brothers.” Communists take the 
same attitude toward the capitalists 
as do kidnapers: if the rich will 
hand over their wealth peacefully, 
then no violence will be done them; 
but if they resist, and refuse to be 
robbed, then they will be “liqui- 
dated.” The Communists have often 
said that whether the “revolution” 
is to be peaceful or bloody depends 
upon whether the “bourgeoisie” sur- 
render their all gracefully or put up 
a fight. So it is with the kidnaper: 
whether his victim is murdered or is 
set free depends upon whether the 
ransom money is paid over quietly 
and according to instructions. 

A leading religious educator has 
said that America’s real Public 
Enemy No. 1 is the subversive uni- 
versity professor who destroys the 
religious faith and moral ideals of 
his students. This contention is 
cogently borne out by the fact that 
so many of our leading criminals 
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are products of univetsities in which 
subversive professors hold forth. 
Immoral ideas, criminal philoso- 
phies, spread in university lecture 
rooms, are the source of some of the 
wildest surges of our present-day 
crime wave. 

There is another factor to be con- 
sidered. Authorities agree that 
crime could be stamped out almost 
overnight if it were not for un- 
scrupulous criminal lawyers who 
protect and promote criminality. 
Any impartial survey will show that 
our most notorious underworld-en- 
couraging lawyers are preponder- 
antly the product of universities 
known for their subversive teach- 
ings. The average slum-bred hood- 
lum is a creature of decidedly in- 
ferior intelligence. Left to his own 
meager resources, he would be no 
real menace to society. It is by 
“leaning” on his “mouthpiece” that 
he is able to “get by.” In most 
cases, his “mouthpiece” is a man 
well educated in Nietzschean and 
other subversive philosophy. If it is 
the lack of moral force in the slums 
which produces thugs, is it not 
equally the lack of moral force in 
the university lecture-room which 
produces the type of “shyster” law- 
yer who, in effect, goes into partner- 
ship with the lawless element of 
every community? Cleaning up the 
slums is the lesser half of the crime 
problem; the major job lies in purg- 
ing our universities of the perni- 
cious influences which produce the 
type of distorted “legal” brain which 
is the directing force of every crimi- 
nal gang. 

Of course, the worst crimes 
against society are not committed 
by the widely publicized gangsters. 
Unscrupulous “promoters” and 
swindlers do, by far, the greatest 
damage. During the past five years, 
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in Southern California alone, “faith- 
less financiers” are said to have 
bilked the investing public out of 
over a billion dollars. So-called 
“stealing-within-the-law” doubtless 
takes a larger share of the national 
income than all other forms of 
criminality combined. Yet, no sane 
person can blame this refined form 
of thievery upon crime-breeding 
conditions prevailing in the slums. 
It is almost entirely the work of 
highly educated men, whose moral 
senses were blunted while their in- 
tellects were being sharpened in 
godless universities. 

It used to be maintained that revo- 
lutionary radicalism was a reaction 
of the “underprivileged,” embittered 
by their hard lot in life. But a 
cursory survey of the present-day 
Communist movement reveals that 
this thesis no longer fits the facts. 
The downtrodden elements of the 
nation may still contribute many 
recruits to the rank and file of the 
Communist movement. But the real 
leaders of the drive for red revolu- 
tion are, increasingly, young men of 
breeding and education whose intel- 
lects were poisoned by subversive 
university professors. The time is 
fast approaching when it will be a 
misnomer to call the Communist 
drive a “foreign” movement. Al- 
ready, the Communists are ad- 
ducing evidence that their real lead- 
ers in this country are “native” 
products—of our own institutions 
of “education and culture.” Our 
radical universities are rapidly su- 
perseding the slums as our most 
virulent hotbeds of Communism! 

It has frequently been pointed out 
that Fascism and Communism are, 
alike, rooted in materialist philoso- 
phy. Both are based upon force and 
the denial of human rights. Both 
are amoral, if not immoral—in the 
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sense that they disregard all moral 
principles in achieving their ends. 
Fascism, in a large sense, is an ex- 
pression of Nietzschean philosophy, 
in that it sanctions an alleged “su- 
perman’s” trampling underfoot the 
masses of the people. Communism, 
as an outgrowth of Marxism, recog- 
nizes a “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” functioning through one 
“strong man”—a Lenin or a Stalin 
—and riveting slavery upon the peo- 
ple. 

The similarity of Marxism and of 
Nietzscheanism, both in theory and 
practice, is singularly striking. 
Some of our own college-bred ruth- 
less capitalists have openly pro- 
claimed their belief in Nietzsche’s 
brutal philosophy; covertly, they 
have let fall the idea that they con- 
ceive themselves to be “supermen” 
who should be privileged to grind 
down labor and rook the consumer, 
in achieving their own individual 
destinies of “captains of industry” 
and “masters of men.” Some of our 
college-bred Communists have made 
little secret of the fact that they view 
themselves as Marxian “liberators” 
—d la Lenin—of the people. And, 
of course, in fulfilling their réles as 
“liberators” they should be privi- 
leged to put the people in chains of 
red regimentation—all as a pre- 
liminary to their ultimate “libera- 
tion.” 

Some people view Fascism as our 
greatest menace; they believe that 
the Nietzschean aims and aspira- 
tions of certain ruthless capitalists 
are most likely to ride roughshod 
over our democracy. Other equally 


acute and sincere observers view 
Communism as our primary peril; 
they believe that the destructionist 
objectives of leading Marxists are 
most likely to bring havoc in our 
Few observers, 


land. however, 
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seem to see that both these menaces 
stem from the same source. Both 
are leprous fruits of subversive edu- 
cation. The Communist leader of 
red revolution, as well as the Nietz- 
schean exploiter, are following out 
destructive philosophies taught in 
godless universities. After all, the 
first step toward Fascism or Com- 
munism lies in a repudiation of the 
basic principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. Indeed, there is strong his- 
toric evidence that no people can re- 
nounce Christianity without, as a 
result of this action, plunging into 
some form of brutal dictatorship. 
It is clear, then, that the professor 
who assails Christianity, even if he 
does not go on to embrace Nietz- 
scheanism or Marxism, is sowing 
the seeds of national disaster. 

In the last analysis, the real men- 
ace—the real challenge—of college- 
bred criminals and Communists 
does not lie in their influence or 
numbers, although these should not 
be underrated. Rather, the real 
threat lies in the public’s deliberate 
toleration of a well organized sys- 
tem of atheistic, anti-social educa- 
tion. The tax-paying public refuses 
to recognize, let alone correct, con- 
ditions in state-supported colleges 
which spawn criminals and Com- 
munists. And therein lies their dan- 
ger to stable society. 

The nation is overflowing with all 
sorts of self-styled social uplifters 
and humanitarians who are obsessed 
with the purpose of cleaning up 
slum conditions which breed crime 
and degradation. No one objects to 
this. We all subscribe to the objec- 
tive of wiping out degraded living 
conditions and debased working 
conditions and wage standards 
which tend to turn elements of our 
population into anti-social channels. 
However, we cannot subscribe to 
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some of the poorly planned, and 
foredoomed to failure, methods by 
which zealots and crackpots seek to 
accomplish this aim. Nor can we 
subscribe to a diagnosis of the crime 
problem which ignores one of the 
chief causes of lawlessness, while 
minor causes are magnified and 
even aggravated by ineffectual treat- 
ment. 

Self-styled reformers would go to 
the length of disrupting industry, of 
overburdening us with bureaucracy, 
of paralyzing commerce, of wreck- 
ing the economic system and bring- 
ing on a revolution—all in pursu- 
ance of their theory that all crime 
and degradation is produced by eco- 
nomic and social conditions. This, 
in itself, is a thoroughly anti-Chris- 
tian theory; it is an element of 
Marxian materialism. If widely fol- 
lowed, over a long period of time by 
a whole nation, it cannot help but 
lead to disaster. 

Any Christian society must recog- 
nize that a major cause of crime 
lies in the hearts and thoughts of 
men. Any Christian society must 
recognize that an effective cure for 
crime must include the bringing to 
bear of the influence of the Chris- 
tion religion upon the hearts and 
minds of men. Any sound thinker 
must recognize that a type of god- 
less education which destroys re- 
ligion and moral idealism will con- 
tinue to breed crime and degrada- 
tion no matter what improvements, 
or even perfections, are wrought in 
society, from an economic and so- 
cial standpoint. 

The teaching of anti-Christian 
and immoral philosophies in our 
universities is a potent cause of 
crime which must be dealt with, if 
the problem is ever to be solved. 
The pity of it is that in this period 
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of frantic and feverish readjust- 
ment, when the zeal for reform has 
assumed the proportions of a mania, 
when professional reformers have 
free rein throughout the land, 
when they virtually enjoy free li- 
cense to tamper and tinker with 
everything and everybody — the 
tragedy of it is that the thing which 
most needs reforming, our educa- 
tional system, is left entirely alone. 
The type of reformer now loose in 
the land seems to hold in highest 
reverence the most pernicious pro- 
fessors of anti-religion and im- 
moralism. The trouble is that most 
of the political reformers them- 
selves are committed to some form 
of Marxian materialism; this causes 
them falsely to diagnose our 
problems; as a result, too often 
they apply “reforms” which ag- 
gravate, rather than correct, the real 
evils. 

Large bodies of Christians have 
been completely out of sympathy 
with many of the ill-thought-out re- 
forms foisted upon our nation. Yet, 
in the main, they have sat by and 
patiently tolerated them. The 
Christian people of the nation have 
asked little of the reformers. Yet, 
upon the Christian people of the 
country are largely falling the bills 
and inconveniences and discomforts 
produced by all this ineffectual 
tinkering and tampering. 

Let us catch the spirit of reform- 
ism sweeping the land. Let us take © 
time off, and show the professional 
reformers what aroused Christian 
public opinion can do in reforming 
—permanently and effectively —a 
condition in our tax-supported edu- 
cational institutions which is threat- 
ening the spiritual life of our people 
and the very foundations of eur de- 
mocracy. 








WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE SIT-DOWN STRIKE? 
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By Josepn H. 
I 


HE military history of the world 

proves that in almost every war 
the nation with the most money and 
best weapons emerged victorious; 
and the few men, like Czsar and Na- 
poleon, who overcame the odds of 
money, are rightly styled excep- 
tional geniuses. The industrial his- 
tory of the world carries with it 
proof of the same fact, in showing 
that in the conflict between labor 
and capital the side that had these 
two means at its disposal was al- 
most always victorious. 

Up to now it has been generally 
conceded that capital has had the 
upper hand in its relations with la- 
bor, has acted as a superior to an in- 
ferior, as a master to his slave. It 
has always had money, the prime 
requisite, for its immediate use, and 
has usually had the best weapons 
for its ultimate use, government, 
militia, court injunctions, lock-outs. 
But suddenly the tide has reversed 
and capital finds itself on a new 
footing with labor, not as an equal 
to an equal but rather as a victim to 
a gunman. The Sit-Down Strike, to 
all intent and appearances, has 
finally landed labor on top, a posi- 
tion it has been vying for ever since 
the first capitalist increased the 


daily output of stone axes from 
three to five units. 

The main objective labor seeks to 
attain is too often lost in the con- 
fusing muddle of news reports, 
where demands for higher pay and 
shorter work-weeks are given the 


greatest attention. These demands 
are really minor details that will be 
worked out when the major objec- 
tive is reached. Labor is fighting 
righteously for a principle of equity; 
it wants first of all the chance to send 
its representatives to industrial con- 
ferences on personnel problems. It 
wants to be able to sit at a desk with 
the employer and discuss mutual 
difficulties on a basis of equality. In 
other years, when the master-to- 
slave attitude was the vogue, the 
employer held the preponderance of 
power. To-day when the gunman- 
to-victim attitude bids fair to be- 
come the vogue, the worker has the 
greater power. In neither case has 
the objective been reached. Equal 
bargaining power means coOdpera- 
tion between the two factions—not 
the shift of power from one to the 
other. 

To prevent labor’s acquisition of 
equal bargaining power, the indus- 
trialists have used means that are at 
best unjust—even though they have 
never been declared illegal. The 
minutes of the La Follette Commit- 
tee meetings are ample proof of in- 
dustry’s use of force to subjugate 
the worker and sap his security. 
There is evidence of national agen- 
cies that will break any strike—at a 
price. Stool pigeons are hired to 
mingle with the workers, and report 
those engaged in union activities. 
Professional thugs ply their trade at 
the behest of the employer, and suc- 
cessfully stalemate any move to- 
ward unionization. In all these 
anti-labor frustrations it is esti- 
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mated that industry spends approxi- 
mately eighty million dollars yearly, 
money that could be expended much 
more beneficially for wages and divi- 
dends. 

Actual force is not the only tool 
that has been successfully used by 
industry against labor, nor is it even 
the most powerful of the tools used. 
A more insidious weapon is the con- 
tinuous attrition of union ideals, 
which is carried on in a variety of 
favored ways. The “Fordisms” in 
the recently published pamphlet, 
Ford Gives Viewpoint on Labor, 
constitute a good model for anti- 
union propaganda. There is the 
court injunction, used and abused 
in all the old-fashioned strikes be- 
fore the advent of the sit-down. 
There is the practice of weeding out 
upright and conscientious workers 
simply because they are imbued 
with the coédperative ideals of union- 
ism. There is the potent—though 
seldom carried out—threat of clos- 
ing the industry, or moving it to a 
locale where labor organizers are 
less powerful. Add to these the 
lock-out, and you have a _ well- 
rounded picture of industry in mo- 
tion against workers. 

To many it is a matter of wonder 
that the sit-down should cause so 
much agitation, when the use of the 
lock-out has been permitted for 
years—and has often been condoned 
by the public press. The lock-out, 
which is frequently executed with- 
out notice, keeps the workers out of 
the plants, whereas the sit-down, 
just as frequently executed without 
notice, keeps the employers from 
using the plants, and many a non- 
analytical mind cannot see that they 
differ. But it is simply the ancient 
attempt to add one wrong to another 
wrong and expect justice to eventu- 
ate. As Pope Leo XIII. pointed out 
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when discussing the labor relations 
of almost fifty years ago, men goad- 
ed by injustice cannot be excused 
when they in turn violate justice; 
but they can be understood, and 
they can be helped. 


II 


Labor in this country has been 
goaded by injustice for many years 
but it cannot now be excused or con- 
doned when it in turn violates jus- 
tice. That the sit-down strike is ef- 
fective, at least as an immediate 
bludgeon, can hardly be gainsaid 
but it is my purpose to show here 
that there is more than one serious 
defect in its effectiveness. The sit- 
down was effectively used four years 
ago in the rubber industry at Akron, 
Ohio; whence it moved to France, 
where it became the “Folded-Arm 
Strike,” and succeeded under the 
more or less active instigation of the 
Communists. In some cases the 
mere threat of a sit-down was suffi- 
cient to force capitulation to the 
workers’ demands. 

The question here is: just how 
effective has this new method been 
in gaining labor’s main objective, 
equal and permanent bargaining 
power? In France the sit-down epi- 
demic threw about one million men 
and women out of work before June 
of last year, and precipitated such 
excitement that a worried Chamber 
of Deputies passed a series of bills 
guaranteeing a shorter work-week 
and the right to bargain collectively. 
The workers in the Farman Air- 
plane factory at Paris won their 
wage and hour demands so easily 
that they promptly sat down again 
for even better conditions. Like- 
wise in other French factories, So- 
nora Radio, Renault, and Citroén 
Automotive Works, . settlements 
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were arrived at much more quickly 
by the sit-down method than could 
have been done by the ordinary 
strike. There can be little doubt 
that the method is psychologically 
very effective in bringing the em- 
ployer to terms. The physical oc- 
cupation of these plants where there 
is a great amount of expensive and 
delicate machinery canceled the 
owners’ unwillingness to bargain. 
There was however the added influ- 
ence of Léon Blum who was admit- 
tedly on the workers’ side. 

In this country, too, labor has had 
marked success in forcing the ac- 
ceptance of some of its demands. 
The mere threat of the sit-down was 
sufficient to cut hours in the steel 
industry to forty a week, and to 
raise wages by about a hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. The reduction 
in hours will probably put eighty 
thousand more men to work—pro- 
vided that improved machines do 
not make up the difference. A steel 
union, after decades of fighting for 
recognition, was finally established. 

The threat of the new weapon was 
enough to force Gerard Swope’s an- 
nouncement that the General Elec- 
tric Company would negotiate with 
their employees’ representatives. 
The results were a ten cent hourly 
increase for each worker and a ten 
per cent bonus for some. The 
policy of group competition that led 
to an increase in production speed 
was eliminated under the new 
terms. Another hard-bitten com- 
pany, General Motors, never before 
permitting unions in its plants, 
came to terms that would recognize 
an automobile union, and bring 


wage increases of about fifty-five 
million dollars a year. 

All these concessions to organized 
labor would make it appear that 
Homer Martin, John L. Lewis, and 
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the C.1.O. had finally hit upon the 
ideal plan for winning the worker 
his “rights.” Transcending all the 
showiness and the drama of the sit- 
down strike, we find that in actu- 
ality it has not attained, and can 
never attain, labor’s prime objec- 
tive: a permanent bargaining power 
equal to that of the employer. I 
mentioned above the gains that la- 
bor had made in various instances 
of the sit-down’s use; it might be in- 
teresting to note here what the strike 
did not achieve, and whether in ulti- 
mate importance the gain was as 
great as the failure to gain. For ex- 
ample, the spokesmen for both sides 
in the General Motors’ dispute ex- 
press their objectives as follows: 
President Sloan: “General Motors 
will never recognize any union as 
the sole bargaining agency for all 
its workers.” Vice-President Knud- 
sen (who has since been elected to 
the Presidency): “We will not bar- 
gain till the workers leave our 


shops. The union shall have no 
voice in determining production 
speeds.” Labor’s representative, 


John L. Lewis: “There can be no 
peace until the United Automotive 
Workers represents all the workers. 
There must be abolition of piece 
work and the speed-up.” 

The terms of the settlement were: 
(a) The strikers were to leave the 
plants before bargaining began; (b) 
the union shall have no voice in 
production speed; (c) General Mo- 
tors would recognize the U.A.W. as 
the bargaining agency for members 
of the U.A.W., but for no other em- 
ployees. In all the other auto 
strikes, Hudson, Reo, and Chrysler, 
Homer Martin reiterated the same 
demand. He wanted his union to 
have sole bargaining rights in every 
plant, but the results of the strikes 
were always the same. Industry 
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simply refused to allow itself to be 
throttled by recognizing one union 
as the sole bargaining agency for all 
the workers. In sober fact, there- 
fore, Martin won for the workers 
what they already had, the right to 
bargain collectively—and lost for 
them what they can never regain— 
several months’ pay. In the Chrys- 
ler outcome, Martin’s claim to a 
great victory has a particular aura 
of stupidity. Chrysler is noted for 
his liberal attitude toward labor and 
for the fact that he bargained with 
company unions, or any unions his 
workers wished, long before the 
formation of the C.I.O. 

Labor’s “victory” in other sit- 
down strikes was similar to that 
achieved in the automobile indus- 
try. The Committee for Industrial 
Organization gained what labor al- 
ready held in the Bohn Aluminum 
Works, General Electric Company, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company, 
and others. 

Ill 


Why is the sit-down strike not la- 
bor’s most effective means of gain- 
ing bargaining power equal to that 
of the employer? The answer is 
found in the great number of de- 
fects inherent in any system of vio- 
lent seizure. The first major defect 
is bound up in three contributing 
causes: impermanence, illegality, 
immorality. Remembering that la- 
bor wants a bargaining power that 
is permanent, and at the same time, 
equal to that of the employer, we 
must admit that it can never obtain 
that power through the iniquitous 
means of the sit-down. 

The sit-down is impermanent. It 
is a means that can be used only 
temporarily, and then only at the 
psychologically proper time, when 
labor and public and government 
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are willing to put up with its incon- 
venience. As a palliative it may 
gain some present advantage, but 
after its effects have worn off it 
must be resorted to again. The 
fluctuation and turmoil caused by 
this constant reapplication of the 
sit-down, brands it as an unfavor- 
able and illogical weapon. 

The fact that the sit-down strike 
can gain a quick and decided victory 
in a particular case, does not, on 
careful analysis, prove a point in its 
favor. Despite the fight of the Work- 
ers’ Alliance “to force the recogni- 
tion of the legality of the sit-down 
strike,” it must be patent to any 
thinking man that the method is 
wholely illegal. Our system of gov- 
ernment is based on respect for law, 
and our nation is traditionally a 
government of laws, and not of men. 
The result of this (a result that is 
borne out in the history of every in- 
tra-nation quarrel) is that no long- 
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individual groups except through 
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Therefore, it seems necessary af- 
ter all to explain that staying in a 
man’s factory when he doesn’t want 
you there is legally termed “crimi- 
nal trespassing.” As long as our 
government continues to operate 
under its present form and theory, 
an owner will continue to have the 
use and right to his property, and 
he can continue to prevent others 
from entering and using—or abus- 
ing—that property. 

The question of property rights is 
interesting from the viewpoint of 
both capital and labor. If the em- 
ployer has the right to his prop- 
erty, and is permitted to keep the 
worker off his property (as he 
does in the lock-out), has not the 
worker an equal right to his job, and 
can he not keep another man, the 
scab, from taking his job? During 
the recent Chrysler strike Homer 
Martin, chief of the U.A.W., wrote 
to Governor Frank Murphy as fol- 
lows, “This right to strike involves 
the property right of the worker’s 
job, which is in our opinion the most 
sacred property right in America.” 
Now there can be no quibbling about 
the fact that the worker enjoys cer- 
tain rights, implicit and explicit, 
when he makes a wage contract with 
his employer. He knows that a cer- 
tain amount of money will be paid 
him, that he will work a certain 
number of hours, that he will be 
given some notice before his dis- 
charge, etc. But no employer ever 
concedes, even implicitly, rights that 
would deprive him of ownership and 
control of his property. As Paul 
Blakely, S.J., writes in America for 
April 10, 1937, “Such rights cannot 
be implicit, for they are recognized 
neither by law nor by the generality 
of employers and workers.” 

Mr. Martin has considerably con- 
fused the issue when he made his 
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sweeping assertion about the “most 
sacred property rights in America.” 
Reason must prevail to put the thing 
in its true light. The worker is en- 
titled in justice to as much as he 
bargained for through his represen- 
tatives’ contract with his employer. 
If he is not satisfied with that he 
may try to reach a more satisfac- 
tory agreement when he makes his 
next contract. If he refuses to 
work, “folds his arms,” and pre- 
vents others from working, there is 
no reason in the world why his em- 
ployer should not take the attitude 
of John Smith at Jamestown. “He 
who won’t work, let him not eat.” 

A final result of the sit-down’s 
shifting impermanence is the per- 
nicious effect it must necessarily 
have on the morale of the worker. 
An occasional partial and ephemeral 
victory over capital will serve only 
to break down the steady habit of 
work that is so essential to the wel- 
fare of the individual and society. 
The will-to-work is seriously im- 
paired when men know that they 
can work when they want to—and 
sit-down when they want to. The 
dole system in England, and the 
Federal Relief in America, have al- 
ready done more than enough dam- 
age in ruining the morale of labor. 
Chicago was only one witness to 
such an effect, when P.W.A. work- 
ers, getting ten dollars a week, threw 
their picks and shovels into the 
canal, declaring that they were go- 
ing on relief “to get eight dollars a 
week, doing nothing.” 

Men are labeled “mealy-mouthed 
preachers” when they broach the 
subject of morality involved in the 
sit-down method. But it is usually 
these men only who are farsighted 
enough to perceive that the law of 
the jungle, or of Russia, will eventu- 
ally be the law of America if mo- 
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rality—and the fundamental rights 
of the individual—are thrown into 
the discard. 


IV 


The mention of Russia brings into 
consideration the second important 
objection to the use of the sit-down 
strike. For many years American 
labor had protested long and vigor- 
ously against Socialist and Com- 
munist infiltration into its ranks. 
During 1923 and 1924 the American 
Federation of Labor, in an attempt 
to rid itself of Communist influ- 
ences, expelled many suspect Red 
propagandists from the unions. 
More than thirty years ago the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World was 
heartily condemned by the A. F. of 
L. In his Autobiography (p. 72), 
David Goldstein gives the resolution 
passed (at his proposal) by the 
Massachusetts Branch of the A. F. 
of L., assembled in convention at 
Pittsfield, October 9, 1905. The 
final draft read, “Be it finally re- 
solved, that we condemn, in toto, 
this organization and that we resist 
by all lawful means its encroach- 
ment upon our rightful territory, 
the labor world of the United 
States.” Just as I write these lines 
(May 21st), William Green, Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., is broadcast- 
ing over the Columbia network from 
WJSD, Washington. He is repudi- 
ating the Communists, and con- 
demning the C.I.O. for allowing 
them entrance into its organiza- 
tion. 

It is extremely interesting to note 
that a dozen years ago John L. Lewis 
was openly critical of the “vertical” 
type of union, the kind he now pro- 
motes and supports in his powerful 
C.1.0. He objected to it because the 
Communists could too easily use it 
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to change every strike into a general 
strike. To-day he seems to have 
waived his objection, and he em- 
ploys not only a Communistically 
inclined organization, but likewise a 
Communist tactic, the sit-down 
strike. 

One cannot complain that a man 
or an organization has become 
powerful. The laboring class should 
have power, and should have a voice 
in affairs that concern it, but when 
the power is misused, and the voice 
is calling for the wrong thing, com- 
plaints are justified. In its climb to 
power, the C.I.0. is making a very 
bad impression on the American 
people, first, by allowing Commu- 
nists within the organization, and 
then, by using Communist tactics. 
Last September, John P. Frey, of the 
Metal Trades Union, said in Tampa, 
“Unfortunately within the last year, 
the door has been opened by the 
C.1.0. for Communist workers to 
join the unions.” William Z. Fos- 
ter, American member of the Rus- 
sian Comintern, has this to say for 
Lewis’s organization, “The Com- 
munist Party heartily supports the 
C.1.0. organizing campaigns in steel, 
automobile, textiles . . . and mobi- 
lizes all its forces to assist in this 
work.” 

The insistent teaching of Lenin 
was to the effect that, as a first step 
in revolutionary strategy, the 
sources of production must be seized 
and held by the proletariat. The 
practical carrying out of that teach- 
ing we have seen in progress during 
the last few months in the auto, tex- 
tile, glass, and other strikes. Even 
if the C.I.O. is not Communist con- 
trolled and Communist influenced, 
it must still be condemned for using 
Communist tactics. Again, this con- 
demnation must not be made simply 
because the sit-down is a Commu- 
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nist tactic—the Communists some- 
times use legitimate means—but be- 
cause it is the first disorderly step 
in an orderly procedure of gaining 
control of industry. Lewis stated 
that the auto strike was only the 
first engagement in a war between 
labor and finance. And one of his 
associates, Victor Reuther, informs 
us that “next time the strikers 
will be armed with guns.” Notice 
how even the phraseology of the 
Reds creeps into the speech of 
American labor’s mouthpieces. Now 
it is a war between labor and finance, 
and in the next imbroglio, guns will 
be used. 

I am not straying from the point 
of this paper in bringing up the 
charge of Communism against the 
instigators of the sit-down strike. 
The majority of American people are 
good, moral, law-abiding individuals 
and will have no part with Com- 
munistic methods. It is only natural 
to expect that the widespread knowl- 
edge of this charge will count 
heavily against any effectiveness the 
sit-down may at present enjoy. 
What is done by violence can like- 
wise be undone by violence. Yester- 
day capital was in power. If labor 
now has the upper hand, it is not too 
much to expect that the employer 
will soon wrest it from him again. 
Such continual shifting back and 
forth cannot be supported by the 
nation; the blame will soon rest on, 
and finally eradicate the stay-in 
method, the cause of the commo- 
tion. 

Vv 


The third major defect in the ef- 
fectiveness of the sit-down strike as 
a means of obtaining equal bargain- 
ing power rests in the very pliancy 
of its use. The defect lies in this: it 
is so easy to use that it cannot be 
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controlled and fully directed by re- 
sponsible labor leaders. Can a large 
corporation be expected to bargain 
with a union when it has no assur- 
ance that at an unexpected moment 
some disgruntled minority will not 
decide to repudiate the agreement 
and sit down on the job? Faith in 
union members’ honesty has been 
shaken by just such occurrences 
during the past few months. David 
Lawrence, writing in the United 
States News at the height of the 
General Motors strike, foresees in- 
ternal discord in labor. “Sit-downs, 
being easy to bring about, are a 
threat to the ability of the unions to 
compel members to live up to a bar- 
gain.” 

Labor leaders themselves look 
askance at the indiscriminate appli- 
cation of the sit-down by unauthor- 
ized minorities. In a speech at the 
Detroit State Fair Colosseum, John 
L. Lewis strenuously warned his 
followers against the danger of 
striking without the direction and 
authorization of the union leaders. 
When the unpremeditated sit-down 
of the workers in the Fansteel 
Metallurgical plant collapsed, Homer 
Martin gave the cause of its failure. 
He said, “This affair would never 
have turned out as it did if the work- 
ers had listened to the C.I.0.’s or- 
ders.” An Associated Press dis- 
patch on May 20th tends to show 
that the C.I.O. is attempting sternly 
to enforce its authority. The dis- 
patch read, “The Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization refused to 
sanction to-day a strike of several 
hundred workmen at the Franklin 
car shops of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation.” 

A quotation by William Green in 
opposition to the sit-down technique 
will not seem a strong argument in 
the eyes of Lewis’s followers, but it 
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should hold weight with the rest of 
labor. We cannot evade the fact 
that the head of the A. F. of L. is 
looking to the ultimate rather than 
the immediate victory. He assures 
us that the use of this passive meth- 
od “... is sure to lead to legislation 
compelling the incorporation of 
unions and close governmental su- 
pervision,” two dangers that the 
older unions have always tried to 
avoid. In the May, 1937, number of 
Harper’s Magazine, Edward Levin- 
son, labor editor of the New York 
Post, writes with a sympathetic lean- 
ing toward the worker; but he 
scarcely conceals his uneasiness 
when he says, “. . . the sit-down is 
largely an instinctive, elemental re- 
volt.” He was probably led to this 
conclusion by the description he 
presented of the first easy sit-down 
at the General Motors plant on No- 
vember 13th of last year. It was 
easy, unorganized, and apparently 
unauthorized. 

That the new strike technique is 
well-nigh uncontrollable is attested 
by the spontaneous sittings in the 
General Motors plants during the 
one month following the settlement 
of the strike. In this short time, 
and in the Flint Chevrolet plant 
only, there were forty-two brief sit- 
downs, unauthorized by union offi- 
cials. While Homer Martin was try- 
ing to settle the disagreement with 
Walter Chrysler at Detroit, he was 
forced to interrupt the conference 
in order to ’phone to Bay City to 
stop an unauthorized strike in the 
General Motors factory there. The 
leaders and their lieutenants were 
under great stress when they saw 
that the situation was getting out of 
hand, and they promptly fell back 
on the ancient “blame-the-Red” 
stand-by. Temporarily they prom- 
ised to cleanse the industrial union 
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affiliates of Communist members. 
The crisis passed, and the promise 
remains unfulfilled. 

In the mind of the modern labor 
leader, the word, effective, must al- 
ways be a synonym of the word, e/ffi- 
cient; and when the organizer 
speaks of the effectiveness of the 
stay-in as an instrument in obtain- 
ing certain ends, he must look to it 
that the system is run with maxi- 
mum efficiency. At the present 
time, however, he must surely admit 
that the new technique has not, and 
cannot, function with “emphasis, 
decision, and certainty” even in the 
comparatively well organized state 
of unionism, as long as a few mal- 
contents can so easily break agree- 
ments. In the United Automotive 
Workers, at least, the preponder- 
ance of evidence points to the 
unions’ inability to live up to a bar- 
gain, once they have made it. 
Frances Perkins disproves the effi- 
ciency of the sit-down when she 
worries about “the possibilities of 
abuse in a number of ways... the 
hazard of lack of discipline . . . in- 
terference with orderly processes of 
adjustment.” 

Industrial and labor leaders, as 
well as government officials, con- 
stantly reiterate the one necessary 
requirement for both camps. They 
call it “the quinine of common 
sense.” Organized labor hasn’t yet 
acquired the taste for it, and seems 
too shortsighted to realize that it 
is leaning on a splintering crutch 
while it insists on fostering the sit- 
down. 

VI 


Perhaps the strongest argument 
that can be offered against the effec- 
tiveness of the sit-down lies in the 
fact that American labor, in the 
mass, is strenuously opposed to it. 
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Nor is this opposition a matter of 
a fifty-fifty split in opinion. The ag- 
gregate membership in unions—in- 
cluding the A. F. of L., C.1.0., and 
the many company unions—consti- 
tutes somewhat less than eleven per 
cent of all organizable workers in 
this country. Pare this percentage 
down again by eliminating the A. F. 
of L., which came out in open oppo- 
sition to the sit-down. Deduct also 
the large number of company unions 
which are averse to the use of the 
C.L.O. foster child. Subtract again 
the many dissenters among the in- 
dustrial unionists, and the resultant 
percentage represents a rather pa- 
thetic minority. 

Of course,, anyone concerning 
himself with the rights of labor in 
America must sweep the whole labor 
horizon into his ken. He cannot 
deal only with the eleven per cent. 
The remaining eighty-nine per cent 
is certainly of much greater im- 
portance because of its overwhelm- 
ing majority, and, in the case under 
consideration, is a very large factor 
in discouraging the use of the sit- 
down. Union leaders for the most 
part agree that the instrument is 
effective only where it can be con- 
trolled, and if it can be controlled 
at all, that control is possible only 
within organized bodies. And even 
in some organizable industries, such 
as petroleum and coal, the sit-down 
cannot be used with any degree of 
success. Most news commentators 
laughed at the attempt to add a 
rider (prohibiting sit-downs) to the 
Guffey Coal Bill; they thought that 
no miner would sit down in the 
depths of the earth. But the work- 
ers in the Superior Coal Company’s 
mine at Wilsonville, IIl., determined 
to show that they could use the 
method below, as well as above, the 
earth’s surface. Approximately five 
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hundred miners sat down and evi- 
dently failed to realize that only the 
indulgence of police and employers 
kept them from starving to death. 
The strike in the General Motors 
plants was particularly indicative 
of labor’s split with labor on the ad- 
visability of employing the new 
weapon. In Detroit, nine thousand 
auto workers protested the sit-down 
there, in Saginaw, two and a half 
thousand were against it; in one 
plant nearly a thousand workers re- 
sponded to a call for deputy police- 
men to eject their fellow workers, 
sitting-in at strategic positions. 
Company officials claimed that of 
their one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand employees, one hundred 
amd ten thousand were in active op- 
position to the sit-downers—and 
these figures were never contested 
or disproved by the C.I.O. spokes- 
men. Although a more than two-to- 
one victory was scored by the Steel 
Workers’ Organization Committee 
in the recent workers’ referendum 
at the Jones-Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, it must not be understood as 
full support of the sit-down tech- 
nique. At a mass meeting for sit- 
downers at Flint, Mich., members 
of the same union, who had been 
thrown out of employment by the 
strike, staged a fight against their 
fellow workers. The A. F. of L. 
showed its disapproval by ordering 
all its members back to the assem- 
bly line in the General Motors 
plants and at least ten chiefs of 
unions and departments in the 
Federation sent telegrams urging 
the company officials on no account 
to recognize the U.A.W. demands. 
The conflict, however, between 
the two leading labor organizations 
over the use of the sit-down has oc- 
casioned no surprise. In almost 
every part of the country they have 
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been in disagreement ever since the 
younger group started its march to 
power in 1935. They vary basically 
in their systems of organization, the 
older maintaining the craft union, 
the younger demanding the change 
to industrial unions. But even in 
the matter of the.sit-down strike 
close observers are of the opinion 
that Lewis would have openly dis- 
avowed the tactic when he saw its 
disastrous results, had it not al- 
ready been severely condemned for 
several months by Green and his 
A. F. of L. associates. 

The question then that puzzles 
most Americans watching the trend 
of labor events to-day, regards the 
vaunted effectiveness of the sit- 
down method. If the sit-down is as 
effective as its supporters claim it to 
be, why are so many—the over- 
whelming majority—of its sup- 
posed beneficiaries utterly opposed 
to its use? Surely any means so 
woefully lacking in support must 
eventually be abandoned. 


VII 


The answer is undoubtedly to be 
found in the steady and reliable 
character of the average American 
workman, who is solicitous for the 
welfare of his dependents, and at 
the same time realizes that slow, 
lawful improvement is the only way 
to permanent benefits. He knows 
that from the point of self-interest 
it is both advantageous and neces- 
sary for labor to keep its friends; 
that the sit-down is alienating both 
the courts and the people; and that, 
after all, the whole disturbance is 
so unnecessary, since the “trend of 
the times” has been in favor of 
labor. 

This popular trend towards better 
conditions for the laboring masses 
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is rapidly decreasing since the C.I.O. 
has shown a penchant for using its 
power unrestrainedly and injudi- 
ciously. Capital had over-reached 
itself, and as a result came into 
popular disfavor; and the same dis- 
favor will result for organized labor 
if it insists on using the sit-down. 
The conservative New York Herald 
Tribune editorially condemns the 
sit-down as “insurrection.” Seven 
outstanding Bostonians, including 
President Emeritus Lowell of Har- 
vard, made the same charge in a 
telegram to Congress. (They were 
promptly dubbed “moribund reac- 
tionaries” by Communists and C.I.O. 
adherents.) 

Newspapers and private indi- 
viduals are not alone in condemning 
the sit-downers; federal and state 
disapproval has come down upon 
them in increasing volume. The 
Senate indicted the sit-down method 
by an almost unanimous vote, 75-3. 
A committee on labor, appointed by 
the House of Representatives, voted 
against it, 11-4. Positive prohibi- 
tion of the sit-down within the state 
boundaries has been urged and 
passed by the Governors and legis- 
latures of Texas, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, North and South Carolina, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Mississippi, 
and California. Governor Frank 
Murphy made the most serious 
threat when he said, “We have 
means to enforce respect for public 
authority, and we propose to use 
them with proper vigor if need be.” 

With so much government and 
public opinion against the sit-down 
technique, unionized labor in Amer- 
ica must take into sober considera- 
tion the possibility of missing its 
ultimate objective. Only a short time 
ago permanent bargaining power, 
equal to that of the employer class, 
seemed certain of achievement. 
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Since the validity of the National La- 
bor Relations Act (Wagner Act) has 
been established, labor is in a fair 
way of realizing its prime objective, 
but public support is a most neces- 
sary adjunct in the working of such 
legislation. And once this public 
support has been withdrawn we 
might well hark back forty years to 
the oft-repeated statement of Samuel 
Gompers, “Popular reaction against 
the Pullman Strike of 1894 set labor 
back twenty years in its fight for 
equal rights.” 

If the C.1.0. alone insists on con- 
tinuing the use of the sit-down 
strike, it is quite possible that that 
organization will go the sorry way 
of the I.W.W. It too went about the 
business of organizing labor in the 
grand manner, subscribed to violent 
and illegal methods, and finally 


earned the derisive sobriquet, “I | 


Won’t Work.” In the last century 
the “Molly Maguire” outbreaks were 
examples of the way unpopular 
movements quickly bring suppres- 
sion. The public as a whole stands 
for law and order, and any organiza- 
tion, whether it be the Ku-Klux 
Klan, the Black Legion, or the C.I.O., 
is condemned to a waning influence 
when it persists in following a policy 
of lawlessness and disorder. 

In the current movement for 
equal rights labor has over-stepped 
the bounds of prudence, and can re- 
deem its high standing only by 
abandoning the sit-down technique, 
by showing restraint—unlike capi- 
tal—now that the main objective is 
almost within its grasp. Thus labor 
will gain more friends—and what is 
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more important—will gain honor- 
able and respectable friends, not the 
radically subversive type exempli- 
fied in the Communists. 

Organized labor especially needs 
friends of a high character, for de- 
spite its aggressive show of power 
during the past few months, it is 
still a great distance removed from 
a monopoly on labor activities. 
Capital has not ceded its grip on the 
industrial world; government will 
not be content to stand by and watch 
the country’s economic life go into 
disruption. If the combination of 
capital and government aligns itself 
against labor, the unions are in for 
another long climb before they can 
regain their present position. 

As a consequence of making new 
friends, and keeping old friends, la- 
bor can look forward to the applica- 
tion of favorable legislation such as 
the Wagner Act, and various wage 
and hour laws. It can depend 
upon an eventual equality between 
itself and capital, operating along 
the ideal lines of an equal partner- 
ship in enterprise, instead of either 
the master-to-slave or the gunman- 
to-victim attitude. It can anticipate 
all this only by abandoning the un- 
popular sit-down, by ceasing to 
“crucify itself on the cross of public 
opinion,” by resorting to means that 
are legal, and consorting with 
friends who are helpful. It is the 
part of a wise man to recognize the 
best means to a proposed end, and 
to balance carefully the defects and 
effects in his plan of procedure be- 
fore committing himself wholely to 


it. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


YSTICISM without sacrament, 

asceticism without obedience, 
reason without revelation, the sover- 
eign prince without the sovereign 
priest, the natural order without the 
supernatural, are ladders that rest 
on nothing. They are the furniture 


of the magician. 
—T. S. Grecory, 
(Sheed & Ward). 


The Unfinished Universe 


I sometimes think that the most 
important thing for any man to learn 
about human institutions is that al- 
most never do they perish except 
through their own failings. Occa- 
sionally, of course, the vandals and 
barbarians get loose and destroy by 
sheer brute force some great social 
organization that men have made. 
But by and large, very few estab- 
lished institutions, governments and 
constitutions, for example, are ever 
destroyed by their enemies until 
they have been corrupted and weak- 
ened by their friends. . . . The best 
service therefore any one can do to 
his own party, to his own cause, to 
his own institutions, is, as Montaigne 
said, to be bold and tell the truth 
about them. . . . Bankers ought to 
tell the truth about bankers long be- 
fore a Senate investigating commit- 
tee goes to work. Employers ought 
to tell the truth about employment 
long before they hear the complaints 
of the labor organizers. . . . The ca- 
pacity to tell that kind of truth is 
said to require courage. But the 
courage will be there in any one who 
has learned detachment from the 
immediate pressures of his environ- 
ment, from the immediate opinion 
of the people, from the immediate 


requirements of his ambition, from 
his immediate subservience to 
money, to power, to fame, to com- 
fort, to security, and to ease,—has 
learned detachment from _ these 
things and to discount them at their 
true value, and has acquired, what 
only education can give him, the 
ability to live in the larger environ- 


ment of the human mind. 
—Watter Lippmann, Address at Smith Col- 
lege Commencement, June 22d. 


We have perhaps expected too 
much from democracy. Having sup- 
plied the citizenry with what we 
claim are the best public schools in 
the world, supplemented by the most 
extensive system of public libraries 
found in any country, we have 
looked for the development of a 
book-reading nation. Why? Partly 
because democracy means opportu- 
nity and equality. Unfortunately, it 
has been found that while democracy 
may provide equality before the law 
and the ballot box, it has not a simi- 
lar relationship to the development 
of a thirst for knowledge and a hun- 
ger for culture. 


—Crarence E. SHerman, Head of the Provi- 
dence Public Library, at the 59th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Library Association. 


Agreed that no employer has a 
right to punish a man for joining a 
union, it follows that nobody else 
has a right to tell him that, by God, 
he must, and that if he doesn’t join 
and pay tribute out of his earnings 
he won’t be allowed to work at all. 
If the employer has no right—and 
the law says he has no right—to 
snoop and spy on the man’s private 
affairs and harass him and his wife, 
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and maybe pat him on the head with 
a sawed-off pool cue, then neither 
has anyone else that right, and he 
deserves the same protection from 
both sources of danger. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is coming to be 
said by parties who claim to sorrow 
for the toiler that if the employer re- 
sorts to abuse it is an outrage, as it 
is by unanimous consent, but that if 
a man is blacklisted, starved and 
pushed around in the name of prog- 
ress and labor organization his civil 
liberties are unimportant against the 
desires of so many. The desires of 
the many may be more accurately 
described in some cases as the per- 
sonal ambitions of a few, but, in any 
event, the sole, individual work- 
man’s civil liberty has not yet been 
written out of the Constitution, and 
is not to be legislated out of exist- 
ence by anyone’s claim that a state 
of lawlessness constitutes war. 


—WestTserook Proier, in the New York World- 
Telegram, June 18th. 


We are told that democracy is safe 
in this country and that freedom is 
thus also assured. But as long as 
great Continental nations, with a 
cultural history of centuries, are 
ready, as they now do, to blaspheme 
against the whole conception of lib- 
erty on which our nation has been 
nurtured, neither that liberty nor the 
democracy in which it is enshrined 
can be wholly safe. Armies and 
navies and surrounding seas are no 
protection against the contagion of 
corrosive ideas, and already one 
hears at times expressions of sym- 
pathy for brutalities that men of our 
breed had supposed left behind long 
since in the jungle. Moreover, the 
acknowledged dictator is by no 
means the only guise in which men- 
ace to our liberties may be em- 
bodied; nor is the mere name de- 
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mocracy deserving of our reverence, 
if it cloak insufferable oppression. 
. .. We may not be prepared to ac- 
cept the common Fascist doctrine 
that modern democracy is merely 
the spawn of a decaying liberalism, 
but we may well be alert to see that 
in scotching some of the sins of in- 
dustrial capitalism we do not end up 
with a bastard democracy deriving 
from Communistic sentiment and 
ideology while employing to gain 
its ends a Fascist technique of irre- 


sponsible force. 


—Dnra. James R. ANorett, Address at Yale Com- 
mencement, June 22d. 


For the next few years the hope of 
peace lies in persuading the Germans 
not so much that peace will pay bet- 
ter, as that war would pay worse. 
We might be able to keep the peace 
through the critical years, by letting 
it be known that any nation that ran 
wild in Europe would have to take 
us on, too. But the American peo- 
ple are in no mood to do that; and if 
the British and French don’t like our 
attitude, it is more their fault than 
ours. Once before we helped save 
Europe, and it didn’t stay saved. We 
don’t want to try it again till we can 
be fairly sure of accomplishing 
something. I seldom find myself in 
agreement with Senator Nye; but he 
is absolutely right in saying that we 
must never get into another war un- 
less we can win both the war and 
the peace. We can probably stay 
out, but only at a terrific cost. The 
neutrality resolution tries to buy our 


exemption at half price. 
—E.mer Davis, in Talks, July. 


Politicians of Western nations 
ought not to be eligible for election 
until they have travelled the ancient 
world. They should be made to see 
how easy it is for the constant sea 
of savagery, which flows for ever 





















round the small island of civiliza- 
tion, to break in and destroy. Asia 
Minor was once as highly organized 
as Europe is to-day: a land of large 
cities whose libraries and public 
monuments were so splendid that 
when we retrieve fragments of this 
lost world, we think it worth while 
to build a museum to house them. 
... Yet a few centuries of occupa- 
tion by a static race have seen the 
highest pillars fall to earth, have 
witnessed the destruction of aque- 
ducts that carried life-giving water 
from afar, and have seen the silting 
up of harbours that once sheltered 
the proudest navies of the ancient 
world. I cannot understand how 
any traveller can stand unmoved at 
the graveside of the civilization from 
which our own world springs, or can 
see a Corinthian capital lying in the 
mud without feeling that such things 
hold a lesson and a warning and, 
perhaps, a prophecy. 


—H. V. Morton, In the Steps of St. Paul 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). 











Non-objective pictures, being 
worlds of their own, have no mean- 
ing and represent nothing. They 
are lovely or unpleasant to our eyes 
as music is lovely or disagreeable to 
our ears. . . . Non-objective paint- 
ings are prophets of spiritual life. 
Those who have experienced the joy 
they can give possess such inner 
wealth as can never be lost. This is 
what these masterpieces, in their 
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quiet, absolute purity, can bring to 
all those who learn to feel their un- 
earthly donation of rest, elevation, 
rhythm, balance and beauty. 


— Baroness Hitta Renay, Curator of the Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Foundation of Non-repre- 
sentational Art. 


Despite the fact that the closed 
shop and the check-off are put for- 
ward in the name of industrial de- 
mocracy, they are essentially un- 
democratic. Plainly, if an employe 
has a right to join a labor union of 
his own choosing, then he also has 
a right to refuse to join a labor 
union, in case he does not wish to 
do so. The closed shop and the 
check-off bring an element of com- 
pulsion into the situation. They lay 
down the rule that no man may re- 
ceive a job unless he joins a union, 
pays union dues, obeys union rules 
and agrees to strike in case his union 
orders him to do so. These are 
tactics of industrial war and not of 
industrial peace. They create a 
fighting front for labor, but they also 
create effective opposition to the 
spread of the whole trade union 
movement. No sudden change in la- 
bor’s attitude can be expected with 
regard either to the closed shop or 
the check-off system. But in so far 
as labor modifies its position in these 
matters it will substitute a basis of 
mutual tolerance and understanding 
for the present psychology of con- 
flict. 

—-The New York Times, June 18th. 














THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 


By EpitH Bourque 


OCTOR JAMES MITCHELL 
hung up his hat and with long 
even strides, crossed the office to his 
desk and sat down. The desk was 
large and flat-topped, and on it, be- 
sides the ordinary essentials to be 
found on every physician’s well-kept 
desk, was a vase of fresh flowers. 
There was also a silver framed 
photograph of a laughing, bright- 
eyed girl, across the corner of which 
was inscribed in round, firm letters: 
“To Jim from Norma. 1925.” 

The doctor glanced at the flowers 
—flowers which he knew had come 
from his wife’s garden—and, with a 
little smile, his eyes went instinc- 
tively to the photograph. 

Then other things claimed his at- 
tention. He opened a large account 
book, picked up his pen and, with 
frequent references to a notebook 
which he took from his pocket, wrote 
busily for some minutes, the late 
afternoon sun shining across his 
lean clear-cut features and through 
his fair hair. 

Presently he closed the ledger, put 
down his pen, tossed aside the note- 
book and gave a sigh of fatigue. The 
day was warm, and since dawn he 
had covered many miles of country 
road; had set a fractured arm; ush- 
ered twins into the world; helped 
ease the last hour of a dying man 
and made several other professional 
visits. 

Now he reached for the day’s un- 
opened mail, which was piled on one 
corner of the desk, and slit the flap 
of the first envelope to find a long, 
friendly letter from an old patient, 
vacationing abroad. Next came a 


bill from a drug supply house and a 
half dozen circulars which he dis- 
posed of quickly. Then there was an 
envelope, with a small money order 
enclosed, from a woman in one of 
the back settlements and a few lines 
telling him that she would try to pay 
another ten dollars on her account 
in the late fall. 

“Humph!” the physician gave a 
little grunt of understanding. Poor, 
that woman! He had not expected 
even this ten. And, for a moment, 
his blue eyes went into space; blue 
eyes that were not the blue of the 
Atlantic on a flashing northeast day, 
but the color of a quiet, deep lake, 
gray-blue, thoughtful, wise. 

Finally the doctor opened his last 
letter, and as he saw the name, “G. 
Barnes Watts, M.D.” over a Mon- 
treal address, he started in pleased 
surprise and his face lit up with 
quick interest. Why, it was years 
since he had heard from good old 
Barney! He flattened the letter out 
on the desk before him and read rap- 
idly, eagerly, down the sheet of pa- 
per, his surprise mounting at each 
line: 


“Dear Jim: 

“Tll health forces me to step out 
of active practice and I wonder if the 
city is in your blood as it was at old 
McGill. . . . If so, opportunity is 
knocking on your door. I havea fine 
practice among well-to-do people— 
many of them wealthy. Do you 
want it? Let me hear from you at 
once and we'll arrange things. 

“Yours, 
“Barney.” 
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“Jove!” the physician exclaimed, 
his customary calm giving way to a 
suppressed excitement. He snatched 
the letter up in his hand, leaned back 
in his swivel chair and read it again. 

He read it a third time. 

Then he rose to his feet and 
walked restlessly around the room, 
his brows drawn together but an odd 
gleam in his eyes. Suddenly he 
stopped beside the window. And 
there he stood, for a long time—this 
rather tall, somewhat slender coun- 
try doctor—looking out into the 
quiet street. 

It was a pretty street, lined with 
maples which in the autumn 
changed the green of their leaves to 
rich hues of crimson and gold. Be- 
yond, a broad expanse of ocean was 
visible, glistening under the summer 
sky. But the doctor’s mind was far 
away. Back to the city from whence 
he had come twelve years before. 
For he had not been brought up in 
a country town; he was city born 
and bred, and had once felt very su- 
perior, as so often city persons do, 
towards the country, its people and 
its ways. A city practice had al- 
ways been his dream, as it had been 
the dream of almost every member 
of his graduating class of °25. “I 
don’t want to bury myself in the 
country,” had been the general cry, 
and no voice had proclaimed it more 
loudly or more frequently than that 
of James Mitchell. 

But when the young doctor had 
attempted to find a niche for him- 
self in the metropolis of his choice, 
he met with keen disappointment. 
The place seemed to be overrun with 
medical men. So he turned his gaze 
upon another city and was investi- 
gating its possibilities when, unex- 
pectedly and of course unsought, 
came the offer of a country opening. 
An elderly physician (a friend of 
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the Mitchell family) was about to 
retire and he invited the newly grad- 
uated medico to come to Pineville, 
on the Nova Scotia coast, and take 
his place. 

At first, Doctor Mitchell tossed the 
idea aside scornfully. But after dis- 
cussing it with his fiancée, to whom 
the country was familiar and not at 
all distasteful, he changed his mind. 
It would give him a start anyway, he 
realized. But he would not settle 
there permanently. Perish the 
thought! 

So to Pineville he went. And he 
was accompanied by his bride; a 
bride whose gay-hearted courage 
sustained him through many diffi- 
culties and without whom he might 
never have stayed on in the country. 
The thought of those first days was 
with him now... . 

Then, abruptly, he came back the 
twelve years to the present and 
turned from the window, as a knock 
sounded on the inner door of his 
office. There were two outlets from 
the office: one through a small re- 
ception-room onto the street, and 
the other, directly into his home, for 
his office was a part of his residence. 
It was on the latter door that the rap 
now came, and a voice asked, “May 
I come in?” 

The doctor smiled. “Come along,” 
he said. 

The door was pushed open. “Sure 
you're not busy, Jim?” And Norma 
Mitchell, still almost as young look- 
ing as her photograph on her hus- 
band’s desk, came smilingly into the 
room. She was slim and not very 
tall, and had an intelligent face, 
framed by soft brown hair. And 
her large dark eyes glowed with a 
warmth, indicative of a serene and 
happy nature. 

The physician went forward to 
meet her and said, with his quiet 
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smile: ““Whenever I see you, I wish 
I were a person of constant leisure, 
Norma.” 

“Blarney,” she laughed, and made 
a little face at him. “Your practice 
is your breath of life, Doctor Mitch- 
ell,” she teased, and tucked her arm 
in his. 

“You’re my breath of life,” he 
contradicted. 

“You do say the nicest things, Jim. 
But,” she sobered suddenly, “tell me, 
are you very tired after your day?” 

“I was,” he answered; and added 
quickly: “But listen, Norma, I’ve 
great news—” he put both hands 
on her shoulders and turned her 
around to face him. “How would 
you like to move back to Montreal?” 

She looked at him skeptically; 
then said mischievously: “Oh, I 
thought there was something wrong 
with you when I came in a minute 
ago.” 

“Tut, tut,” the doctor laughed. 
“I’m serious, dear. Come and read 
for yourself.” And he piloted her 
towards a chair, urged her into it 
and thrust Barney’s letter into her 
hand. 

Norma’s pretty brows went up. 
“Barney!” she gasped; and then was 
still as she read. 

The man stood, hands in pockets, 
looking down at her. But when she 
finished, all she could say was, 
“Well!” as she glanced up at him. 
Sheer surprise held her speechless. 

“Well—what?” he asked, pulling 
up a chair and seating himself op- 
posite her. 

“I can’t believe it, Jim.” 

“Neither could I at first,” he said; 
and they both laughed. “It’s fortu- 
nate that I’ve kept up to date, isn’t 
it?” 

“Then you've already decided to 
accept?” Norma questioned. 

“It never entered my mind not 
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“But don't 


to,” the doctor admitted. 
you want to go?” 

“Yes, of course,” she hastened to 
assure him. 

“Certain?” 

“Yes, certain,” she smiled. “But 
the important thing,” she continued 
seriously, “is that it will be easier 
work for you. Particularly in the 
winter. No more long sleigh drives 
through snow and cold. And there’ll 
be hospitals at your elbow. Things 
you’ve always wanted. What mat- 
ters most is—you, Jim,” she finished 
softly. 

A tender light sprang into the 
physician’s eyes. He bent forward, 
reached for Norma’s hand and im- 
prisoned it in his. “I love you,” he 
said, just above his breath. 

She threw him a little smile. And 
for a brief space they sat, silent, her 
fingers in his, content just to be to- 
gether and grateful to God for their 
mutual love. 

Presently Norma stirred. “We'd 
better go to dinner,” she said. “I 
don’t suppose you’ve had a decent 
meal to-day, Jim.” 

“Oh, yes,” he told her, as they 
both rose and walked across the 
room. “I had something to eat at 
noon at one of the farmhouses, but 
I’m ready for more.” 

He opened the door, and Norma 
preceded him into a small hall, then 
into their large, cosy living-room. 

At their entrance, two children, 
who had been reading the “funny 
papers,” dashed to meet them, with 
welcome cries of, “"Lo, Mum; ‘lo, 
Dad.” Paul, a boy of ten, put an 
arm around Norma’s waist; and 
Sheila, who was only seven, caught 
her father’s hand and danced along 
by his side to a chair, and when he 
sat down, she climbed up on his 
knee. 


Paul looked at his sister. “Get 
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down, Sheila,” he said. “Dad’s 
tired.” 

But the little girl only chuckled 
and rubbed her face against her fa- 
ther’s. She was small for seven and 
looked like the doctor. Paul, on the 
other hand, resembled Norma. 

Norma now rumpled her son’s 
brown hair. His young thoughtful- 
ness always pleased her. “That’s 
right, Paul,” she smiled, “take care 
of your Dad. Sheila needs watch- 
ing.” 

They all laughed at that. Then 
Norma went to the kitchen to help 
the maid put dinner on the table. 

Some ten minutes later, when the 
four Mitchells were enjoying their 
evening meal, mention was made of 
moving from Pineville, and the two 
children immediately pricked up 
their ears and flung questions right 
and left. To Sheila, of course, the 
idea of going to a new place was ex- 
citing. As long as daddy and mother 
were going, it would be a lark. But 
Paul’s brow was troubled. “How 
big’s that place, anyway, Dad?” he 
wanted to know. 

“A real large city, Son,” the doctor 
told him. 

The boy’s frown deepened. “Then 
there’ll be no fishing,” he said, with 
a loud sigh, as if the world were 
about to end. 

“But,” Norma spoke up, “it'll be 
very much easier work for your dad, 
Paul.” 

The lad looked at his father. 
“Will it, Dad?” he asked. 

“Well, I suppose it will,” the 
physician replied. 

“You don’t sound very sure,” Paul 
said; and there was a geneval laugh. 

“There'll be lots to interest you in 
a city, Paul,” the man said. 

But Paul was doubtful. If there 
were no places to fish, he didn’t want 
to go to the old city. The boy de- 
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lighted in catching small trout in a 
stream behind the town or, in the 
autumn, sitting on the end of the 
wharf, his line hanging down into 
the water, baited for smelts. Be- 
side such attractions, a large city is 
a barren waste for a boy. And Paul 
sensed that truth now: 

Suddenly the lad looked at his fa- 
ther again, as another thought came 
to him. “What’ll all your patients 
do, Dad?” 

“Oh, I'll find them another doc- 
tor.” 

“Doctor Smith 
mead?” asked Paul. 

The man shook his heac. “Some 
one who will settle here in Pineville. 
Springmead is twenty-five miles 
away and Smith has all that he can 
do without taking on any extra.” 

“Well, get a good one, Dad,” the 
boy said seriously. “Do you think 
there’s anybody as good as you?” 

“Oh, I’m certain of it,” the physi- 
cian replied gravely, a twinkle in his 
eye. “I suppose you’re looking out 
for Don?” He referred to a former 
playmate of Paul’s, in bed now for 
three months with a spine injury. 

“Yes,” the child said. “Don wants 
to play hockey next winter. So he 
needs a smart doctor to get him 
well.” 

“I'll do the best I can,” the man 
promised and turned to his wife 
who had been listening, interested 
and amused, to the conversation be- 
tween her husband and son. “I 
think I'll wire Barney to-night,” the 
doctor said, “and find out just how 
soon he’d like me to take over. At 
the same time, I’d better get in touch 
with some medical men I know 
nearer here. Perhaps even advertise 
in some of the large town papers.” 

“Or Barney might know of some 
one who'd replace you,” Norma sug- 
gested. 


from Spring- 
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But some days later Barney wrote: 
“I know of several who would be 
glad to have my practice, but, sorry, 
old man, they say ‘thumbs down on 
the country.’ I want to leave as soon 
as possible, Jim. Can you make it 
in two weeks?” 

The other doctors were equally 
discouraging concerning a physi- 
cian for Pineville. And the adver- 
tisements brought no response. It 
angered Doctor Mitchell. And one 
morning, as he and Norma stood on 
the veranda, prior to his departure 
on his daily rounds, he said to her: 
“Selfish brutes! Every one wants a 
soft berth nowadays. Yet, country 
people need a doctor’s services as 
well as city people.” 

His wife smiled. He looked at 
her sharply; then smiled himself. 
“Oh, yes, I know that I wanted a 
soft berth once, too, and thought a 
country practice was for the other 
fellow,” he said, self-accusingly. 

“Jim, I believe you’re angry not 
so much because of yourself as be- 
cause no one wants your patients,” 
Norma told him, with quick intui- 
tion. 

“Tut, tut,” he said, and picked up 
the medicine satchel at his feet. 
“We'll go next week anyway. I'll 
have Smith come over from Spring- 
mead when needed until I find a man 
for here.” 

“And you’d better break the news 
of your departure to your patients 
to-day,” his wife said. 

“Yes, I will,” he grinned, and hur- 
ried down the veranda steps to his 
car. He got in, banged the door 
closed and, with a wave to Norma, 
went noisily off. The car had devel- 
oped a rattle recently. But, thought 
the doctor as he drove along the 
street, it’s still a good car. Then 
suddenly he wondered if it were good 
enough for acity. Perhaps Barney’s 
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patients wouldn’t care for a physi- 
cian who rattled up to their door- 
step! And he chuckled at the vision 
of some good lady (rather snobby, 
you know) tactfully dismissing him 
after the first call because of the 
shabbiness of his conveyance. But 
in Pineville a rattling automobile 
didn’t lower one’s prestige, for every- 
body knew everybody else so well 
that outward appearances counted 
little, if any, in that way. 

Now the doctor came to a halt at 
the end of the street to make his 
first visit. The house was small but 
clean looking and the grass plot in 
front was neatly trimmed. It was 
the home of Paul’s chum, Donald 
Ryan. The twelve-year-old boy was 
lying flat on his back and his thin, 
freckled face broke into a smile as 
the physician came into the room. 
“Hello, Don,” greeted the man. 
“How’s my brave lad this bright 
morning?” 

“Fine,” said the boy, pushing 
aside the book he’d been reading. 
The doctor pulled up a chair, seated 
himself, took out his watch and felt 
Don’s pulse. A little later, he re- 
placed the timepiece and glanced up 
to find a troubled expression on the 
boy’s face. “Oh, you’re getting bet- 
ter,” he said reassuringly. “A little 
while longer and that naughty spine 
of yours will be well again, I hope.” 
But the physician didn’t tell him 
that he would not play hockey next 
winter. He took out a thermometer, 
stood up and said to the child: 
“Now open your mouth.” 

But instead of obeying, Don gave 
a queer choking sound and tears 
trickled down his cheeks. 

“Humph!” the doctor said in as- 
tonishment, thermometer suspended 
in mid air. “What’s this?” 

Don had been a real soldier all 
through the trying months on his 
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back. Very seldom had he ever ut- 
tered a word of complaint and never 
had the doctor seen a tear although, 
many times, the boy’s heart must 
have been breaking when, from his 
window, he saw the other boys play- 
ing ball, or going fishing or swim- 
ming. With a fierce little gesture, 
Don now dashed the tears away, ob- 
viously angry at his momentary 
weakness. 

The doctor put the thermometer 
aside and again sat down. “Tell me 
about it, Don,” he said kindly. 

The boy, a little ashamed, replied: 
“It’s not—not because I’m sick, Doc- 
tor Mitchell. It’s—” 

“Yes, go on,” the physician’s 
strong fingers, extraordinarily gen- 
tle, patted the small hand on the 
coverlet. 

Don drew a deep breath; then the 
words tumbled out: “Paul says 
you’re goin’ away—to stay.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, still not 
quite understanding. “I intended 
telling you about it—” 

“I don’t want you to go,” the boy 
interrupted. “I don’t want you to 
go.” 

“Well—” the man was nonplused. 
“But I’m going to find you another 
doctor, Don.” 

“I don’t want him.” 

Dt 

“No, I don’t want him.” 

The physician had to smile. But 
he was touched, and sat silent for a 
meditative moment. 

“Paul says you think it’ll be easier 
work,” Don spoke up again. “But 
he and I don’t believe it will.” 

“But even if you’re right,” the 
man was amused, “a city will be 
nice for my wife—” 

“Doesn’t she like Pineville?” 

“Yes, of course. I mean there’ll 
be more to see and do. Shops and 
shows and—” 
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“Ah,” came disdainfully from the 
boy. “There’s a big, big circus com- 
in’ here next week. She can go to 
see that. Paul doesn’t want to leave 
here.” 

“But a city will mean greater ad- 
vantages for Paul and Sheila when 
they’re older.” 

Don thought a second. What’s 
advantages?” 

“For one thing, more schools. 
And colleges at our door.” 

“There’s no fishin’,” came the 
quick retort. “And,” the little brows 
drew together, “our school’s good.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” the physician 
was finding this explaining rather 
difficult. And suddenly he got up. 
“Listen, Don,” he said, looking down 
at the emaciated little figure in the 
bed, “I’m not going for a whole week 
yet and I'll be in to see you every day 
until then.” 

But the look in the child’s eyes 
followed the doctor for the rest of 
the day; followed him and troubled 
him. And to add to his concern at 
Don’s distress were the many other 
expressions of touching regret with 
which he met as he announced his 
intended departure to every person 
on whom he called that morning. 
That his patients would take his go- 
ing to heart in such a manner, he 
had not once stopped to consider; 
for curiously free from self-conceit 
was this country doctor. 

He turned his car homeward, feel- 
ing very humble and drew up in his 
own yard in a thoughtful mood. 
But when he stepped to the ground, 
Norma, from the garden where she 
was cutting roses, waved and beck- 
oned and he deliberately dismissed 
from his mind the thought of the 
past few hours as he went to join 
her. 

“Telegram just came for you, 
Jim,” she said when he reached her 
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side. “It’s right there on the bench,” 
and she indicated a garden seat near- 
by. 
He picked up the yellow envelope, 
opened it and gave a low whistle. 

Norma looked at him quickly. “A 
doctor?” she questioned. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “It’s from 
Milton in Halifax. He says: ‘Have 
an M.D. for you. Writing.’” 

“Grand!” Norma smiled; then a 
perplexed expression came into her 
face. “Anything wrong, Jim?” she 
asked. “You look—” 

“Hi, Dad, hi,” a startling yell rent 
the air and both turned in surprise 
to see young Paul come tearing 
across the lawn, something clutched 
tightly in one hand. 

“What's up?” the doctor asked 
when the boy, panting for breath, 
stopped before him. 

Paul grinned, and thrust a small 
hard object into his father’s hand. 
“That—that’s from Don,” he ex- 
plained. “It’s his bank. There’s al- 
most five dollars in it,” he was tri- 
umphant. 

“But—” the man was puzzled, as 
he looked at the brightly colored 
china bank. “What's the idea?” 

Paul smiled broadly; then said, in 
grown-up fashion: “It’s this way. 
Don’s been thinking hard. And he 
says he knows now why you want 
to go "way. It’s because people don’t 
pay you enough here. So he sent 
you his bank of money, so you’d 
stay—” 

The doctor and his wife glanced 
at each other, but neither spoke. He 
turned and sat down on the garden 
bench, telegram in one hand and a 
child’s bank in the other, his heart 
strangely stirred. 

Paul, however, didn’t seem to ex- 
pectareply. He had only paused for 
breath. Now the words rushed out 
again and his little face was red. “A 
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man told Don once about a city. It’s 
not good for kids, Dad. Sheila and 
I'll get pale and thin, for the air’s 
bad. You can’t see much sky and 
there’s hardly any place to play. 
Maybe,” the little voice grew more 
earnest, “you and Mum’ll get pale 
and thin, too.” 

“Oh, darling!” Norma half smiled 
and came over to the boy. 

But he barely noticed her, his 
mind was so intent on what he still 
had to say to his father. “About 
those ad—ad—vantages, Dad,” he 
went on. “When Sheila and I grow 
up, we can go ’way somewhere to 
college. We're only kids now. And 
we're only kids once. The country’s 
the best place for us.” 

There was a pause as Paul glanced 
from one parent to the other. Then, 
in a voice suddenly very small and 
forlorn, he said: “ ’Course, Dad, if— 
if it'll mean easier work for you—” 

A flicker of a smile spread over the 
doctor’s face, and he looked at his 
wife. “Norma, just how keen are 
you on moving from this terrestrial 
paradise?” he asked. 

She laughed. “I’m happy wher- 
ever my husband and children are,” 
she said. And he knew she spoke 
the truth. In fact, he believed that 
Norma would be content anywhere. 
She had that happy faculty. 

The doctor turned to Paul. 
“Here,” he said, holding out the 
bank. “Tell Don he’ll never get rid 
of me.” 

“Oh, Dad!” the boy cried excited- 
ly. “Do you—do you—mean—” 

“Yes. I mean we're nof going. 
Now off with you!” 

But the command was unneces- 
sary. With a wild shout, Paul was 
flying up the street to Don’s as fast 
as his little legs could carry him, the 
money jingling merrily in the china 
bank which he carried. 
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The man got to his feet and picked 
up Norma’s basketful of flowers. 
He was smiling. 

“But, Jim,” his wife said, coming 
close to him, “are you quite certain 
that you want to stay in Pineville?” 

“Yes, quite certain,” he told her. 
“In fact I believe I’ve known all 
morning that I wouldn’t go. I’ve 
taken root here and have only dis- 
covered it. And Paul and Don are 
right about the country, Norma: it’s 
best for children. I’m going to stay 
just a country doctor, which, to the 
city fellow’s way of thinking means 
a failure of course,” he finished 
soberly, but with a sparkle in his 
eye that belied any concern over the 
city man’s opinion. 
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She smiled. “But we know het- 
ter, dear. Your life is a triumph of 
genuine service; all the greater be- 
cause it doesn’t make the headlines. 
And there isn’t any doubt that the 
country gives children more than a 
city, Jim. Not only in health; but in 
other things, too. It’s good for the 
soul. One seems nearer the super- 
natural. I suppose because we're 
more aware of the wonders of the 
uniyerse. Then, living is simpler. 
A good thing for us all.” 

For an instant he looked at her 
without speaking. Then he said 
quietly, deep meaning in his voice: 
“Sweetheart, you’re the most won- 
derful girl in the world. God bless 
you.” 


LEGACY 


By Marie BLAKE 


HREE gulls went by me toward the sun-stained west, 
Above the tides they plowed the wondering air, 
What call had broken on their swaying rest? 
What would the far horizon have them dare? 


I heard their crying proud and undismayed, 

And pondered what the revealing dawn would show... . 
Yet, should the great wings droop, the vision fade, 

I have my treasure: I have seen them go. 











TWO GENTLEMEN OF GEORGIA 


By WALTER V. GAVIGAN 


OEL CHANDLER HARRIS and 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, two 
writers famous in the development 
of the folk literature of the South, 
were by accident of fate, fellow con- 
verts to the Catholic faith as well as 
fellow citizens of Georgia. 

Harris, better known as “Uncle 
Remus,” needs no introduction to a 
public long familiar with his Negro 
dialect stories; Johnston, on the 
other hand, although the author of 
the justly praised Dukesborough 
Tales and other fictionized accounts 
of Georgia life, is not fully appre- 
ciated by an age that has yet to re- 
appraise his delightful though lei- 
surely works. Catholic students of 
American literature in particular, 
should be interested in reviewing the 
lives and works of these two out- 
standing gentlemen of Georgia. 

Harris and Johnston were friends 
and neighbors long before they be- 
came prominent as writers. Each 
in his own way found himself drawn 
into the fold of the Catholic Church. 
Harris’s conversion in 1908, was 
largely brought about through his 
marriage in 1873 to Esther LaRose, 
a charming woman of French Cana- 
dian descent. Mrs. Harris, who was 
an admirable Catholic, instructed 
her children in the doctrines of the 
Faith and with the permission of 
Mr. Harris, the eldest daughter, Lil- 
ian, was enrolled at St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Washington, Georgia, and 
the son, Julian, attended for a time 
the Marist Brothers’ College at Up- 
ton, Canada. According to Julia 
Collier Harris, his daughter-in-law 
and author of The Life and Letters 


of Joel Chandler Harris, the preoc- 
cupation of “Uncle Remus” with the 
doctrines of Catholicism “began with 
his study of the works of Cardinal 
Newman, to which he often referred 
with deepest admiration.”* 

Newman was for “Uncle Remus’ 
a literary as well as a religious mod- 
el. On one occasion he wrote to one 
of his children: “Writing is an easy 
matter but fairly good writing is a 
matter of hard work and the very 
best, like Cardinal Newman’s, is sim- 
ply the outcome of the most abject 
painstaking.” Then again on May 
Day, 1908, he wrote to his daughter 
apropos the same subject: 

“In nearly all the books and maga- 
zines I read, diction is called style. 
Why, I don’t know, for the two come 
together and combine only in the 
works of the greatest writers, as for 
instance, Hawthorne, or, to name a 
greater still, Cardinal Newman. I 
have just been reading some of the 
Cardinal’s works, and I am simply 
amazed at the beauty, power, flu- 
ency, and vividness with which he 
uses the English language. In dis- 
cussing the driest subjects, he fre- 
quently thrills the mind with pas- 
sages of such singular beauty as al- 
most to take one’s breath away. In 
these passages you cannot separate 
the style from the diction for they 
are fused.” 

Long before his actual reception 
into the Church, “Uncle Remus” was 
a Catholic in principle. On one oc- 
casion, March 24, 1890, he wrote to 
his wife from St. Augustine, Florida: 


1 All quotations in this article are talen from 
The Life and Letters unless otherwise noted. 
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“My partner is R. D. Spaulding. We 
got up this morning and went to 
church in the oldest church in Amer- 
ica and this was my first attendance 
at early Mass.” 

It is related that one day, Mrs. 
Harris dirtied herself while clean- 
ing a stovepipe. When Mr. Harris 
compared her to Aunt Dinah, a Ne- 
gress, he was promptly told to go 
and find himself another wife. Re- 
counting the incident to his daugh- 
ter in a letter of October 26, 1896, 
Harris adds, “I answered that the 
Church does not allow divorces.” 
The reply was “that I was not a 
Catholic,” to which I answered that 
having become as it were, a brother- 
in-law to the Church with the hope 
and expectation of a closer relation, 
when I felt good enough, I felt bound 
to conform to the rules in so far as I 
could.” 

Joel Chandler Harris’s associa- 
tions with the good Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, Washington, 
Georgia, may have helped to crystal- 
ize his mind on the subject of Cath- 
olic doctrines. His high opinion of 
these nuns is shown in a letter to his 
daughter in November, 1896, in 
which he says: 

“We thank our stars that we were 
fortunate enough to have the oppor- 
tunity to place you with those de- 
voted Sisters who have the art of de- 
veloping young minds; more than 
that we are grateful that Providence 
so arranged it that you might be un- 
der the special supervision of Sister 
Mary Bernard who seems to have 
the gift (and it is a heaven born 
gift) of imparting something of her 
own knowledge and exquisite cul- 
ture to her pupils. I knew from the 
third letter I received from you that 
you had fallen under some sweet and 
yet powerful influence’ and that you 
had begun to think and think right- 
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ly, which is the end and aim of all 
educators.” Moreover, in another 
letter to the same daughter he 
writes: 

“My regards to Sister Bernard, and 
say to her that I am glad and grate- 
ful that she is praying for a special 
favor to me. I think I know what 
it is, and the idea is growing more 
and more pleasant to me every day. 
Say to her that if she had been raised 
a Protestant she would know how 
hard it is to root out of her mind the 
prejudices and knots and fictions 
that have been educated into it. 
This is the task I am engaged in now. 
They are only small and insignifi- 
cant weeds in my mind at this time, 
but I want to have them all cleaned 
out and thrown over the fence in the 
thrash-pile.” 

It was about this time, that Har- 
ris sought and took instruction 
from Father James M. O’Brien of 
Washington, Georgia. However, Fa- 
ther O’Brien died before he had the 
pleasure of receiving him into the 
Church. After the priest’s funeral 
one of the nuns wrote to Harris: 

“If he [Father O’Brien] remem- 
bers his friends, which we believe he 
does, more prayerfully than on 
earth, he is still interceding to ob- 
tain for you ‘the one thing necessary’ 
he thought was coming to you 
through him.” 

The miscellaneous writings of 
Harris recently collected and edited 
by Julia Collier Harris? show great 
philosophic insight and frequently 
touch upon religious themes. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Harris: “As Father 
grew older, the beauty of the unseen 
world became more and more a part 
of his life and his editorial writings 
and his verses in particular reflected 
his mystical tendencies.” 


2 Joel Chandler Harris: Editor and Essayist. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
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The writings of Newman in par- 
ticular were as ever a source of in- 
spiration to him and he read them 
constantly. In fact, according to his 
biographer, “probably the most pow- 
erful and singular influence that 
swayed his later years was the sub- 
tle thought and measured music of 
the great prelate’s Apologia.” 

In 1908, “Uncle Remus” was taken 
ill. A Catholic priest, Father O. N. 
Jackson called at the Harris home 
to see him. After a short talk the 
writer asked to be left alone with 
the priest and requested him to bap- 
tize him. Recounting the incident, 
Father Jackson says: 

“When Mr. Harris asked for bap- 
tism during the last interview I had 
with him about this matter he said 
to me: ‘I want all my family here 
and want it to be known that I am 
doing this with my own free will, 
fully realizing that I have put it off 
too long already’; and as a matter of 
fact when Mr. Harris was baptized, 
he made his profession of faith in 
the presence of his family and felt 
satisfied that he had done what God 
wanted him to do. 

“Mr. Harris lingered some two 
weeks after his baptism and I visited 
him daily and always in some way 
he referred to his regret at not tak- 
ing the step earlier for fear, as he 
expressed it, that some might have 
thought he did it because he was 
dying.” 

Father Jackson then adds: “Pre- 
viously, on many occasions, we 
talked on religious matters and his 
mind was always in perfect accord 
with the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. Shortly before his death 
he said to me: ‘I have put off this 
important matter too long, but pro- 
crastination has been the bugbear of 
my life and I feel that the Lord will 
make allowances for this weakness 
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for I have believed in the teachings 
of the Catholic Church for many 


years. In fact some years ago, I 
had fully made up my mind to be- 
come a Catholic but some event pre- 
vented my doing so.’ 

“Another time he said: “The exam- 
ple of my wife and children has 
taught me more about the Catholic 
Church than anything else.’ ” 

As has been pointed out the reli- 
gious tone is by no means lacking in 
much that Harris wrote for publica- 
tion, especially in his later years, and 
yet when one surveys his works as a 
whole there is little that is specifi- 
cally Catholic in his fiction or poetry. 
The few tales and sketches that do 
have authentic Catholic atmosphere, 
as “The Bells of St. Valerian” in 
Tales of the Home Folk are negli- 
gible. However, it is undeniable 
that much of the minor poetry and 
prose reflects a philosophical grasp 
and a mystical outlook that at least 
allies Harris with everything that is 
connoted by the Catholic spirit. 

Numerous critics for instance 
have discerned in his works an evi- 
dent strain of Christian mysticism 
and his official biographer goes so 
far as to state: “There is to be found 
in the whole body of his work much 
that indicates the mystic. .. . I am 
constrained to think of him as akin 
at least in a measure, to Master Eck- 
hart or to Van Ruysbroeck.”* 

Funeral services for Joel Chandler 
Harris were held on Sunday after- 
noon, July 5, 1908, from the chapel 
of St. Anthony and he was laid to 
rest in Westview Cemetery, Atlanta. 
A plain bowlder of Georgia granite 
marks his grave and on it is fitting- 
ly inscribed this epitaph—the orig- 
inal preface to the first edition of 
the author’s Uncle Remus: 

“I seem to see before me the smil- 


3 Joel Chandler Harris: Editor and Essayist. 











ing faces of thousands of children, 
some young and fresh and some 
wearing the friendly marks of age, 
but all children at heart and not an 
unfriendly face among them, and 
while I am trying hard to speak the 
right word, I seem to hear a voice 
lifted above the rest saying, ‘You 
have made some of us happy,’ and 
so I feel my heart fluttering and my 
lips trembling and I have to bow si- 
lently and turn away and go into the 
obscurity that fits me best.” 

Sophisticated critics have been 
known to differ as to the merits of 
the works of Harris, but to those 
who rejoice in simple literature re- 
flecting the heart of a primitive race 
the “Uncle Remus” stories are a per- 
petual delight. “Immortal is a 
strong word,” writes a modern critic 
of Joel Chandler Harris, “and few 
American literary productions can 
claim it with any show of convic- 
tion, but it is probably safe to say 
that, so long as there are children 
in the world or adults with the easy 
imagination of childhood, “Uncle 
Remus” will be assured of appre- 
ciative readers. That ought to be 
immortality enough to satisfy any- 
one.’”* 


It was more than a coincidence 
that it was Richard Malcolm John- 
ston, one of Harris’s most intimate 
friends, who first introduced the 
“Uncle Remus” tales to a Baltimore 
audience in 1884. Well known as a 
writer and reader of dialect stories, 
Johnston like Harris, was a native 
Georgian, the son of a Baptist min- 
ister of Hancock County. 

After attending various country 
schools near Powellton, where he 
had been born March 8, 1822, John- 
ston had entered Mercer College and 
had graduated as honor student of 


4R. Blankenship, American Literature. 
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the first graduating class in 1841. 
For a year he taught school, then he 
turned to the study of law and was 
admitted to the Georgia bar in 1843. 

In 1857, Johnston was offered the 
presidency of Mercer College. How- 
ever, because he was already waver- 
ing in his allegiance to the Baptist 
faith, he refused and accepted in- 
stead a chair of belles-lettres at the 
State University of Georgia, at 
Athens. 

Doctor Johnston stayed at the 
State University until the beginning 
of the Civil War, when he began a 
period of service on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Brown of Georgia and aided in 
organizing the militia of the state. 
During this period he also opened 
the Rockby School for Boys at his 
farm near Sparta. 

At the close of the Civil War, 
Colonel Johnston removed to Mary- 
land where he established the Penn 
Lucy School for Boys at Chestnut 
Hill, a suburb of Baltimore. 

Sidney Lanier, the Southern poet, 
served as instructor of mathematics 
at the Penn Lucy School for a num- 
ber of years and it was Lanier who 
first prevailed upon Johnston, then 
a man well over fifty, to publish 
some of his sketches of Georgia life. 
The earlier ones were sent to the 
Southern Magazine and printed with 
no remuneration, but Lanier even- 
tually sent one of the tales to the 
Century Magazine then in its hey- 
day, and Colonel Johnston received 
$80.00 in return. 

In 1864, Colonel Johnston pub- 
lished his first book at Augusta, 
Georgia, under the nom de plume of 
“Philimon Perch.” A copy of this 
book entitled Georgia Sketches 
printed on cheap paper is still in the 
possession of the Johnston family 
and contains four of the later and 
better known “Dukesborough Tales.” 
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In the meantime, 1875, Colonel 
Johnston long associated with the 
Baptists of his native state, had be- 
come a Catholic and the patronage 
of his school suffered greatly in con- 
sequence. So strong was the feel- 
ing against his change of faith that 
some of his former friends said that 
they would have preferred him to 
have embraced atheism rather than 
go over to Rome. 

Johnston had an ally however in 
his wife. Although originally of 
Puritan New England stock, Mrs. 
Johnston had been a convert to Ca- 
tholicism for some years. It was 
one day while reading Balmes at his 
home near Baltimore, that Doctor 
Johnston suddenly made up his 
mind to join the Church. He called 
to his wife and said in all simplicity, 
“I am going with you, my dear.” 

Financial reverses, due to a great 
extent to his change of religion, 
caused Colonel Johnston to give up 
the Penn Lucy School in 1882 and to 
devote himself to literature and the 
lecture platform. As a public read- 
er he met with unusual success. 

Baltimore remained his headquar- 
ters and for some years he gave 
courses of lectures at Johns Hopkins 
and Notre Dame College, Baltimore, 
and also a yearly course at the Cath- 
olic Summer School at Cliff Haven, 
New York. 

The full story of his conversion 
to Catholicism he has narrated in 
his autobiography. He was thirty 
years of age when he first encoun- 
tered a Catholic priest. During the 
Know-Nothing campaign of 1855 he 
found it necessary to offset the at- 
tacks of a political opponent who 
was ranting against the Catholic 
Church and in order to do this he 
consulted among other authorities 
Bishop England and Cardinal New- 
man. 
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It was Newman who carried him 
far beyond a negative state of mind. 
The writings of the great Cardinal 
seemed to appeal to Johnston as 
they had to his friend Harris because 
of their deeply spiritual as well as 
literary tone. But the example of a 
good Catholic wife was for Colonel 
Johnston as for “Uncle Remus” a de- 
termining factor in bringing about 
his change of attitude. 

After his conversion Colonel 
Johnston devoted considerable time 
to Lyceum work. A native of Mid- 
dle Georgia like Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, Johnston was a particular fa- 
vorite in the households of that sec- 
tion and a welcome guest at dinner 
parties for there was no raconteur 
in that part of the state who could 
compare with him in telling Negro 
and “poor white” dialect stories. 

Colonel Henry Watterson, for in- 
stance, states how in the days when 
Colonel Johnston lived on his plan- 
tation in Sparta, “he was the central 
figure about which gathered law- 
yers, jurors and litigants when at the 
close of the day’s work all came to- 
gether around the hearth of the 
country tavern for story-telling and 
social conversation.” 

In fact Johnston’s reputation as a 
lecturer and public reader was na- 
tional. Thomas Nelson Page before 
reading his own stories was wont to 
say: “I have a friend who says, “Tom, 
there is only one author who excels 
you as a writer of Southern dialect 
stories and that is Colonel Richard 
Malcolm Johnston.’ ’’* 

On one occasion Page was sup- 
posed to read on the same platform 
with Johnston. Page sent a forty- 
eight hour notice that he would be 
unable to come. Colonel Johnston 
wired Charles Dudley Warner ask- 


5 New York Times Saturday Review, Novem- 
ber 26, 1898. 
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ing him to come instead. Warner 
was also forced to decline but he 
sent Mark Twain to act as his proxy. 
The readings were given to a crowd- 
ed house and the financial returns 
were exceptionally good. However 
Twain, knowing that Colonel John- 
ston was then undergoing financial 
difficulties, declined a check for his 
share of the proceeds. Colonel 
Johnston thanked him but Twain 
simply said, “Never mind, Colonel, 
all I have to say is pass it on.” 

Later Bill Nye the humorist was 
supposed to lecture in conjunction 
with James Whitcomb Riley. The 
latter could not meet the engage- 
ment but sent for Johnston and on 
this occasion Johnston refused com- 
pensation recounting to Nye (who 
was none too prosperous) Mark 
Twain’s “Pass it on!” 

It was Riley who christened John- 
ston “the Vicar of Wakefield of 
American Literature”; others com- 
pared him to Thackeray’s famous 
Colonel Newcome. 

From 1882 on, Colonel Johnston 
had earned his living entirely by lit- 
erary work, but eventually he re- 
ceived an appointment to the Bureau 
of Education at Washington. This 
was during Cleveland’s administra- 
tion and his services were found so 
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satisfactory that he was retained by 
Secretary Bliss, who took charge of 
the department under McKinley. 

Colonel Johnston continued to 
make his home in Baltimore and it 
was there that he died September 
23, 1898. His had been a full and 
worth while life but at seventy-six 
he felt that he had done his part and 
so exclaimed, “Life is so weary, | 
am glad to go.” 

Both Colonel Johnston and his 
friend Joel Chandler Harris were 
pioneers in the local color literature 
of the South. To-day we are wit- 
nessing a revival of interest in every- 
thing Southern and a new school of 
writers is attempting to create local 
color in terms of harsh surface real- 
ism. It is a far cry from Colonel 
Johnston’s pleasant Dukesborough 
Tales to Faulkner’s sordid Sanctu- 
ary. However, let us hope that John- 
ston and Harris still have their read- 
ers. One thing is certain—in their 
published works no less than in the 
quieter annals of their lives Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston and Joel 
Chandler Harris have simply and 
convincingly written themselves 
down as gentlemen of Georgia, exem- 
plars of Southern culture at its best, 
and as such, in literature and in life, 
they are bound to be remembered. 














THE COTTAGE 


BEFORE 


By ELeanoreE Perry ENGELS 


(By way of an explanatory note to the reader it should be pointed out that 
this essay and the one which follows are companion pieces; written by their 
respective authors, husband and wife, at different times and obviously in dif- 
ferent moods. The first seeks to present, by words rather than by photograph, 
a picture of the empty old shack on the shore of Green Bay, Wisconsin, which 
these two turned into a summer cottage, and the process by which it was so 
transformed. The second seeks to present a contrasting view of this cottage and 
its environs after the work had been completed.) 


W* plopped off the concrete high- 
way into an overgrown ditch, 
and jolted up through the black- 
berry bramble until we came to a 
stop between a decrepit little lime- 
stone house and a broken-down 
pump. 

“And here,” said he in his loudest 
and best classroom voice, “great- 
grandmother Vander Heyden came 
for her First Holy Communion 
Breakfast ninety-five years ago.” 

I wasn’t smart. “Check it,” I said, 
pushing my nose against a dingy, 
dusty window. “If you tell me that 
once more I'll holler.” 

So he ramped off to reconnoiter 
through the blackberries while I sat 
down on what had been the back 
stoop, and looked down at the bay, 
wide and shining, a whole mile be- 
low the limestone ridge where the 
cottage stood. Checkered fields of 
light and dark green slanted sharply 
to the shore; comfortable herds of 
brown Guernseys nibbled in the 
meadows. It was just right. 

Then I dug out a tire iron from 
the car, picked the back lock, and 
got inside. It is a lovely little old 
house, I thought. With some white- 
wash to freshen the walls, bright 
calico curtains for the quaint, deep- 





set windows, rag rugs on the floors, 
and a nice rocker to sit in and look 
out at the view, it would be perfect. 
By the time he came back from in- 
specting the orchard and had 
plunked down beside me on the 
steps I had done a lot to the place, 
at least in my imagination: I had 
the curtains all hung, the furniture 
arranged, clumps of hollyhock 
around the well, the flies all swatted, 
and green-apple pies sizzling in the 
oven. 

Then he growled, “Who’s going to 
do all the fixing around here? 
Didn’t know the place was so bad. 
Don’t want to spend my whole vaca- 
tion working at it.” 

I sighed dismally. “Well, it was 
only an idea. I guess it would cost 
too much to get the shingles fixed. 
It takes an experienced roofer, of 
course, to do that. And by the time 
we had a carpenter putty the win- 
dows and make some screens for 
the door, and build a few shelves for 
the dishes, and a work table—with 
what they charge—oh, well, any- 
way, it might have been a lot of 
Pe 

Then he really blew up. “Who 
says I can’t shingle?” he hollered. 
“Who says I can’t putty? Anybody 
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can make screens and shelves. Why, 
I could knock the whole blamed 
works together in a day.” And he 
chewed away furiously at a straw. 

So we left the boys in town with 
Grandma and Grandpa, and moved 
out to the cottage to begin cleaning 
and fixing. 

The first two days we swept and 
scrubbed and whitewashed the three 
downstairs rooms, which were all 
we needed, though there were two 
more rooms up the steep, ladder-like 
stairway. I washed what window 
panes were remaining and decided, 
since it was hot, that we didn’t need 
new ones for the empty frames. The 
air would be good for us. He put 
new screens on the two doors and 
tacked black mosquito-netting on 
the windows (it cost so much less 
than screens—about fifty cents for 
six windows). He laid pieces of gal- 
vanized tin for temporary patches 
over the holes in the floor and built 
broad shelves and a fine work table 
in the corner of the biggest room for 
my kitchenette. He outfitted the 
chimney cupboard with clean, new 
shelves, and constructed a good 
bench for our dandy new two-burner 
kerosene stove, priced $3.85. It 
worked like a little major all sum- 
mer long. 

Then our purchasing began in 
earnest. He badgered some one into 
selling him a huge ice box for three 
dollars, and an excellent gasoline 
lamp for two. It gave a finer light 
for reading than any electric lamp 
we had ever owned. We made trips 
to fown, hauling back cots, mat- 
tresses, tubs, tables, chairs, that 
were tied, wired, balanced and bulg- 
ing all over the car. We splurged 
prodigally at Kresge’s. We emerged 
from Woolworth’s burdened with 
dippers, pails, dish pans, dish drains, 
kettles, an oven, paper towels and 
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plates and napkins, and a waste pa- 
per basket (whatcha want with a 
wastebasket I don’t know, he was 
muttering by then). We began 
again on dust pans, flyswatters, fish 
scalers, and long oilcloth rolls. 

Then one night we rocked under 
the pleasant light of our lamp as it 
hissed tranquilly in the soft air. We 
had spent a little more than we 
should have, we reckoned. Our 
budget for the whole vacation was 
small. I moaned for my unpur- 
chased calico and chintz. But he 
was firm. No chintz! What do 
women always want with a bunch of 
chintz and stuff hanging all over a 
place? Junk! And that was that! 

The long sprays of bittersweet 
vines were nice on the window sills. 
The short white curtains with ball 
fringe I had brought from home 
were all right, but there was some- 
how no pep to that living room. It 
was just another room. I covered 
the shelves and work table with 
scarlet oilcloth. I unpacked a red 
studio-couch cover I had brought 
from the study at home. The red 
and black rag rugs Grandma had 
loaned me were an improvement, 
but not all that I had hoped for. I 
didn’t dare talk about calico any 
more. It had become a principle by 
now. 

So one day I cut out some large 
flower pots from the left-over red 
oilcloth, and pasted them on the 
whitewashed wall on each side of 
the windows. I lifted forty cents 
out of his pocket, and next trip to 
town I bought a quarter-yard of yel- 
low and orange and green oilcloth. 
With my pinking scissors I cut out 
splashy flowers like those on old- 
fashioned quilts. I cut out winding 
stems long enough to reach to the 
ceiling, then the leaves. I pasted the 
stems rising out of the pots; the 
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flowers and leaves I placed along the 
vine. The result was so very gay 
and dashing that I cut and pasted, 
cut and pasted the whole afternoon, 
in fact until the paste gave out. 

I stood back to admire the effect. 
There was a pot of blooming sun- 
flowers on the chimney cupboard; 
tulips rioted on the doors, and a 
great yellow sun with orange rays 
shone from over the stove-pipe hole 
in the chimney. I was very proud. 

Then HE came in. “Whoopee!” 
he cried, banging the door. “That’s 
fine.” Then he picked up the pink- 
ing scissors. There was a strange 
fire in his eyes. He was going artis- 
tic on me. 

“Darling,” I ventured, “you ought 
to fix that roof ... and the paste is 
all gone, anyway.” 

“Make some more out of flour and 


water,” he commanded, pinking 
away. 
“But what if it rains... ?” 
“Rain!” he chortled. “Rain. 


People are praying for rain. They’re 
making a novena for rain. There’s 
a drought, doncha know it? It 
hasn’t rained for six weeks, won’t 
for six more, probably. I should 
roof this shack when it won’t rain!” 
And he continued to pink. 

So the Lord punished him and re- 
warded the parish, and that night it 
rained in sheets and barrels. By 
then, we had the boys with us. For- 
tunately there were two dry places 
in our three rooms, that were big 
enough for their cots to go under. 
They slept through it peacefully. 
But we! We put out tubs, pails, 
buckets, pans. We hopped from 


one spot that had been dry to an- 
other that we hoped would be dry 
the whole night through. 

Over a damp and comfortless 
breakfast he thought, perhaps, that 
he should now tend to the roof. We 
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rifled about in the attic and found 
a bunch of unused shingles. Evi- 
dently some one else had had good 
intentions toward the roof at some 
previous time. He nailed them on 
wherever the holes were. A couple 
of sheets of tin we found in the shed 
were cut up into strips to nail over 
the ridge-poles. The chinks around 
the chimney we caulked with tar. 
He wiped his perspiring brow, and 
we rested jubilant in the knowledge 
that now we would be dry, come hell 
or high weather. 

There still remained, however, 
one major difficulty of decorating 
yet to be overcome. I had held 
hopefully to the theory that the plas- 
ter fallen off the ceiling in the big 
room wouldn’t leave noticeable 
holes. Everything would be so 
cheerful and gay and delightful be- 
low that no one would notice what 
was above. But my theory didn’t 
work out. Everyone who came, and 
they came in droves, to see what the 
crazy young Engelses were doing to 
that old shack at Bay Settlement, 
said, “Isn’t this attractive!” And 
then their eyes invariably would 
turn upward to where the naked, 
ragged sections of lath mocked us 
from the ceiling. 

Between us we contrived a meth- 
od. We cut pieces of heavy card- 
board cartons to fit exactly the spots 
where the plaster had fallen off and 
nailed them to the lath with large- 
headed roofing nails, making them 
flush with the ceiling. We hauled 
our picnic table indoors, and with 
large and lavish strokes smeared 
wall-paper paste on twenty yards of 
white muslin, priced at eight cents 
per yard. This we would use in- 
stead of wall paper. Up until now 
all had gone well. Whistling blithe- 
ly he mounted the stepladder while 
I handed him the first three-yard 














section of very heavy, very wet, and 
very sticky muslin. He tried to be 
professional and slap an end section 
to the ceiling in the most approved 
manner of an expert paper-hanger. 
But it was incorrigible. It refused 
to slap. It insisted on limply sagging 
and clinging in soggy, gummy folds 
about his head and shoulders and in 
his hair and eyes and mouth and 
ears. And the edges were beginning 
to dry. Finally one corner stuck. 

I looked up with an appraising 
eye from my corner, where I was 
turning out a pie and shaping up a 
couple of pounds of hamburger into 
patties for our light noonday 
lunch. 

“Isn’t that corner just a little 
crooked ... dear?” Iasked. But the 
muffled burblings from beneath the 
muslin cut short any further ob- 
servations I might have intended, 
and I hastily got back to the pie. 

Eventually, with me holding up 
one hunk of the strip with a broom 
while he smoothed on the other half 
with the whitewash brush, we got 
our strips of muslin on. After it was 
dry and had a coat of whitewash 
it looked beautiful (at least to us) 
and fresh and new. It was a trifle 
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lumpy, of course. But I just kept 
repeating to all and sundry who 
came, that really, anyway, half the 
charm of such an old house lay in 
its being slightly crazy in all of its 
angles and corners and floor levels. 
I, however, carefully refrained from 
making this remark when HE was 
about. 

Late that afternoon we sank into 
our separate rockers too tired to 
move, but we were finally at peace. 
The red couch was comfortable 
looking in its corner, with the cop 
BLESS OUR HOME sampler hang- 
ing over it. Our two chairs, one 
Grandpa’s favorite rocker, were 
companionably set on each side of 
the big, round walnut table we had 
salvaged from Grandma’s back shed, 
along with a deep armchair, several 
cots, and a funny little table made 
from a cheese box. The kitchen cor- 
ner was neat and compact and gay, 
with the stove and ice box flanking 
the work table. The tall milkpail 
we used for water was handy to the 
back door. Two plump spring 
chickens sizzled gently in the cov- 
ered fryer, and green corn and po- 
tatoes boiled away on the other 
burner. 


AFTER 


By NorBErT ENGELS 


Yes, the chicken is sizzling in the 
covered fryer and the corn and po- 
tatoes are boiling merrily on the 
other burner. So far I agree. It is 
only the word peace that sticks in 
my craw. Sometimes peace is pur- 
chased at a fearful cost. As I sat in 
the rocker, at the end of the preced- 
ing essay, I tried to answer two 
questions for myself: “What price 
this peace of mine?” and “What ex- 
actly is a vacation?” Somewhere or 





other I had picked up the strange 
idea that a vacation is for rest; it is 
for dozing over a book or magazine; 
it is for loafing in a saggy hammock 
slung between two pine trees, with 
the sound of the wind in the fra- 
grant needles to lull one into a state 
of drowsy lethargy; it is for drink- 
ing a cold bottle of beer at ten in the 
morning; it is for letting your beard 
go to seed, and for flopping around 
in old shirts and pants and house- 
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slippers. But I have now learned 
otherwise. My education has been 
unhappily broadened. I have dis- 
covered that a vacation is only a 
change from one form of labor to 
another, so designed as to make you 
want to return to your regular occu- 
pation as soon as possible. Perhaps 
some day I shall become a great hu- 
manitarian and invent something 
like a vacation from a vacation. But 
I suppose all this has been said be- 
fore. 

Yet, for a few illustrations of my 
point, before I go on to describe the 
cottage after we had fixed it up, I 
should like to observe how I became 
the victim of pride and a woman’s 
guile, and so learned what a vaca- 
tion really amounts to, and how the 
dictionaries should change their 
definitions accordingly. 

Of course, now that it is finished, 
I have a little time to sit around. 
This time I usually spend in admir- 
ing my repair jobs (I have heard it 
said that even great painters have 
admired their own bad sonnets) ; or 
I spend it in condemning the weak- 
ness for flattery that first got me 
into this mess of labor; or I spend it 
in picking pellets and flakes of dried 
wall-paper paste out of my pores 
and hair, and feeling sorry for my 
aching muscles. Infrequently I 
spend my time in thinking that per- 
haps the place is very pleasant after 
all; I occasionally have even a chari- 
table thought for those who are re- 
sponsible for my being here. Only 
last night I wrote a few paragraphs 
about the place, after everybody else 
was in bed. They went something 
like this: 


“It is quite a change for me to be 
writing by the light of a hissing 
gasoline lamp, but I like it (neglect- 
ing to mention that the first one I 
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bought was leaky, and the second 
had a jammed air-valve). A cricket 
is chirping on the back stoop, and 
the oilcloth fly-chaser swishes 
against the screen door with a sound 
like rain. The whitewashed walls 
of our cottage are eighteen inches 
thick, built of the native limestone 
that crops out of the great ridge here 
and there like whitecaps on a green, 
rolling sea. The stone is filled with 
fossil shells and sea-lilies. Most of 
the houses along the ridge are built 
of the same stone; whitewashed 
and green-shuttered they are in per- 
fect harmony with the land.” 


and: 


“Our well is simply a diamond- 
shaped cleft in the ridge, forty feet 
deep. The water has traced its way 
through miles of cracks and crevices 
in the limestone, to seep through ice- 
cold and white and clear. We draw 
it with a bucket through a narrow 
trap, not because it tastes better that 
way but because the pump is out of 
repair. Around the edges of our 
well are bits of moss, grasses, and a 
few wild snapdragons, yellow, and 
purple, and creamy-white. So far 
there is no well-house, but some day 
we hope to build one. It will be 
small and made of stone and white- 
washed inside and out.” 


Yet, though such pictures may be 
entirely true to certain moods, when 
I think back on the process by which 
it all became possible, I still want 
sometimes to gnash my teeth, grind 
ants and beetles under my heel, 
and toast the spiders’ feet with 
matches until they fall out of their 
webs. 

After I had allowed myself to be 
first dared to start then flattered 
into continuing the remodeling of 
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the shack, I began the job of mov- 
ing out food, blankets, tools, and 
pieces of lumber. In order to guard 
our pelf my son, six, and I, elected 
to sleep there the first night, leav- 
ing my other son, three, and wife in 
town to sleep on soft mattresses, 
while we were to share an octo- 
genarian cot with springs that 
scraped the floor in the middle. SHE 
assured us that she would bring out 
our breakfast promptly at eight the 
next morning. And so to bed. 

The next morning, feeling about 
as limber as a bent water-pipe and 
having the appearance of Falstaff’s 
abdominal profile upside-down, I 
awoke with the crack of dawn. The 
word crack is precise. The gray 
light was leaking in through about 
seven hundred cracks in the ceiling, 
the walls, the windows, the doors. 
There were short cracks and long 
ones, narrow cracks and wide ones, 
oblong cracks and ctenoidal cracks, 
all of which, as I already realized, 
would soon have to be patched up, 
if only to keep peace in the family. 

I figured the hour at about six 
o’clock. Time enough to cut down 
some of the giant burdocks and 
milkweed that garnished the front 
yard. Time to move that little 
wooden building to an advantageous 
spot under the apple trees, with a 
gorgeous view down the hillside to 
the bay. Time perhaps to do a lit- 
tle sweeping. But after hours of 
this kind of labor, all on an empty 
stomach, I began to weaken. I 
looked solicitously at my son, who 
was sitting thoughtfully on the back 
stoop. Must be about noon, I 
thought. Maybe later. Where is 
that woman? Where the breakfast? 
We went back to bed, hoping thus 
to conserve what strength and 
thread of patience I still possessed. 
More hours passed. I was becoming 
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desperate. Finally I dug into the 
box of foodstuffs we had lugged out, 
brought forth a can of pork and 
beans, butchered it open with a 
hatchet, and fed my son and self the 
cold but succulent morsels served 
on a splinter of soggy shingle. Just 
as we were completing our repast a 
car drove in and SHE got out with a 
basket of oranges, rolls, butter, and 
a thermos bottle of hot coffee. I de- 
manded to know the time. It was a 
quarter to eight. We had risen at 
about 3:30. And SHE was laughing 
atus! I had to struggle to keep my- 
self from decapitating her on the 
spot, as I had the beans. Instead, 
I wolfed down the rolls and a couple 
of oranges, gulped most of the cof- 
fee, and was ready to call it a day. 
And yet, the day had hardly started. 
Before it was finished, I had white- 
washed the little wooden building, 
the kitchen walls, and the outside 
stones; I had dug a deep hole for the 
garbage and set up an iron barrel 
for an incinerator; I had nailed 
down the loose boards in the floor 
and patched some of the holes with 
pieces of tin; I had set up some 
shelves, tacked netting over the win- 
dows, and collected a few bowlders 
for an outdoor fireplace. I had 
stubbed my toes, skinned my 
knuckles, and barked my shins. I 
had muttered and mumbled, 
groaned and grumbled. I had eaten 
about five full lunches. And at 
6:30 p. m., I was dead to the world 
on a blanket beneath the scrawny 
lilacs. 

And some people call that a vaca- 
tion ! 

Yet, I must sometimes reluctantly 
admit that it is now a very pleasant 
place, a pleasant place to come back 
to next summer, when the roof will 
probably have sprung seven hun- 
dred new leaks that will need fixing, 
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the weeds will have grown to tree- 
size again, the whitewash will be 
gray and streaked, and the doors 
will be fallen from their hinges. 
SHE will probably say again, “Darl- 
ing, I don’t think you ought to at- 
tempt those repairs by yourself; 
they’re too intricate, etc., etc.” And 
knowing that I am such stuff as per- 
versity is made of, I shall probably 
fall into the trap again. 

At the same time I cannot ignore 
some of the good things that the 
place has to offer, and yet remain 
honest. Also, I am supposed to be 
giving an after view of the cottage, 
not in the retrospection of its labori- 
ous angles alone but in the observa- 
tion of its current attractions as 
well. 

During the day we can see from 
the back stoop the wide expanse of 
the historic water that Father Mar- 
quette, Father Allouez, Jean Nicolet, 
and others, traveled, that is now 
plied by tugs, lake freighters, fish- 
ing boats, and the two large dredges 
that are scooping out the new chan- 
nel. Less than a mile away is the 
new church which a few years ago 
replaced the white frame structure 
that had served the Belgian, Ger- 
man, and Hollandish settlers for a 
hundred years. The old church was 
built for six hundred dollars, in- 
cluding three coats of oil and white 
lead plus a fresco back of the altar 
whose angels were endowed with 
huge Belgian mustaches. The new 
church is ruled over by a Premon- 
stratensian Father, an unusually in- 
telligent man who talks to his pa- 
rishioners in their own language, 
who is kind but exacting, who is 
their material as well as their spirit- 
ual adviser. 

One day he announced the plans 
for the booyah on the following Sun- 
day. It was to take place in the 
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schoolyard across the highway. 
Each family was to donate a year- 
ling chicken and twenty-five cents 
for vegetables (one sign of the te- 
nacity of the drought). Booyah, as 
he explained to the visitors, is a 
thick, rich soup which is made of 
many vegetables plus chicken, veal, 
beef, and pork, and which is boiled 
for seven or eight hours in great 
iron kettles over open fires. It is 
much favored by the Belgians, es- 
pecially the Walloons, who populate 
this vicinity in large numbers, gath- 
ered in communities whose official 
language, the jargon of store and 
filling station, is still the pseudo- 
French of the old country. At this 
particular booyah the Menominee 
Indian band would play and a home- 
made quilt would be raffled off. The 
small proceeds would go to the 
school. 

We fish in the cove by the point. 
It is not exciting fishing but it is 
satisfying to us. We catch no large 
fish to speak of, but we can always 
come home with thirty or forty fair- 
sized perch. And for us who are re- 
moved from salt water, there is a 
crisp delicacy and flavor in a panful 
of fresh small perch that can be 
equalled by few other fresh-water 
fishes. Others may disagree; that is 
their privilege. But I have caught 
and eaten trout, pike, bass, blue 
gills, and various other species, and 
still maintain that for a mouthful of 
butter-brown and melting tender- 
ness and savor I like perch. But 
even with fresh home-made bread 
and rich, yellow butter and hot cof- 
fee, the consumption of them is only 
a part of the pleasure they afford. 
The other part comes from sitting in 
the boat with the waves gently slap- 
ping the sides, listening to the 
metallic rustle of the anchor chain, 
and dreamily waiting for the nibbles 
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and yanks that proclaim tiie pisca- 
torial appetite at work. It is pleas- 
ant fishing, unwearying, with no 
tiresome assortment of baits and 
lures and leaders and lines and 
reels, rocks to stumble over into ice- 
cold water, tackle to untangle from 
treacherous trees, and likely an 
empty creel at the end. We simply 
get into our boat, row out to a patch 
of rocky bottom, bait our hooks, 
drop in our lines and wait for the 
fish to bite. 

From the boat we can see our cot- 
tage high up on the ridge. It is a 
funny little cottage, but a speck on 
the ridge when it is seen against the 
two tall silos of the farm next door. 
Above and all around the boat are 
the swallows and terns and gulls— 
wheeling, gliding, sailing, dipping— 
riding on the water like carved and 
painted buoys, rising with a rush of 
bending wings, and skimming above 
the waves with their heads cocked 
for a sight of fish. Beyond the point 
are the wooded bluffs that recur at 
first like giant scallops on the shore, 
until they dwindle away to mere 
hazy mists lying low against the 
horizon. 

It is not always peaceful at the 
cottage, as I said in the beginning. 
But I now refer to the weather, not 
to the family. On the blustery days 
of early autumn the wind screams 
across the ridge, bumping the rip- 
ened apples off the trees, whipping 
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the seeds out of the grass, and shoot- 
ing myriads of straws out of the 
stacks like blinding golden arrows. 
There is a constant rushing sound 
through the branches, punctuated 
by the occasional crackling of dry 
limbs; the telephone wires hum as 
they sway between the poles. Be- 
neath the dark folds of the storm 
clouds the bay is brown and sullen 
and ripped with waves that burst 
open into tumbling rows of cotton. 
During such weather there is much 
ado about picking up the windfall 
apples and making them into sauce, 
and jelly, and apple butter, packing 
the glistening jars into cartons to be 
taken back to the city and stored 
away on the shelves in the fruit cel- 
lar against the coming winter. 

And so ends the tale. Vacation 
will soon be over, and we will pack 
up, take a last look around, nail the 
windows fast, carry the tab of but- 
ter and half-jar of jell and the cup 
of bacon fat over to the farmer 
friend next door. Then we will start 
forhome. Three hundred and some 
miles later we will arrive, the car 
springs sagging, the children crying, 
and all the world to naught. SHE 
will recall, on some casual winter’s 
night, the fun of it all; I will remind 
her of her guile and my suscepti- 
bility. We will pop some corn and 
wonder what the place will look like 
when (and if) we return next sum- 
mer. 
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By EupHemia VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


POST-WAR POETS AND THE THEATER 


a an essay, “A Hope for Poetry,” 
which takes rank with the finest 
critical studies in recent literature, 
C. Day Lewis suggests that “the 
learning to read poetry takes as 
much patience and concentration as 
the learning to write it.” That gen- 
tlemen read poetry was a tradition 
of the eighteenth century which as- 
sured the poets of an audience, but 
Mr. Lewis feels that universal ele- 
mentary education has narrowed 
rather than broadened the poet’s 
public. “It is the superficial cul- 
ture, the iron frost of partial self- 
consciousness, the treacherous, thin 
ice of elementary knowledge that 
render the approaches of poetry im- 
possible for so many.” Nor does 
Mr. Lewis feel that critics have 
helped the cause of poetry as, not 
content to be either guides or inter- 
preters, they have reverted to self- 
display in their columns. Particu- 
larly bitter is he towards those crit- 
ics who speak of poetry and poets as 
things apart from the ordinary cur- 
rent of life and far above the masses. 
Nevertheless he does confess that 
post-War poets, among whom he 
himself with T. S. Eliot, Stephen 
Spender and W. H. Auden are the 
leaders in England, have often left 
their meaning exceedingly obscure. 

As extenuation for his compeers, 
Mr. Lewis reminds us that poetry 
being the kernel of emotion requires 
for quick comprehension of its high- 
ly condensed matter, ideals and lan- 
guage in common with its readers. 
That was the advantage offered by 


Greece or Rome, Renaissance cities, 
Tudor England or Versailles. Pos- 
sibly it is one reason why Commu- 
nism seems so enticing to Lewis, 
Auden and Spender. The Imperial- 
ism that fired Kipling is completely 
polar to their instincts. They ad- 
mire but cannot penetrate the in- 
tense faith of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins and deplore the conversion to 
Anglo-Catholicism of T. S. Eliot, 
while they are racially deprived of 
the romantic nationalism of Yeats; 
and “where there is no widely ac- 
cepted system of morals and no 
clearly defined circumference of im- 
agination (in the psychological 
sense),” the poet begins talking to 
himself and his friends. But poets, 
lyrically quenched and discoursing 
of their political philosophies and 
private complexes, are not easily in- 
telligible to the average reader. To 
enlarge the number of those read- 
ers, poetry, in common with other 
forms of art, has also been tempted 
with the many violent stimulants 
with which the human mind is now 
assailed. Realism bred in_ the 
trenches and the materialism of the 
markets dumped in the dustbin the 
gracile buds of poetic diction. Sci- 
ence exploded traditional similes. 
What means a doe’s fleetness to a 
boy on a motor cycle? “Modest” 


and “chaste” seem snipped off with 
woman’s hair and where is now a 
“maid”? We must say the modern 
poet has accepted gamely the chal- 
lenge of a new vocabulary. Says Mr. 
Lewis: 
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“It is generally admitted now that 
there is no sense data necessarily in- 
eligible for poetic metaphor; it is no 
longer accepted by the poet that a 
factory has not the qualifications for 
poetic treatment possessed by a 
flower.” Thus, 


“More beautiful and soft than any 
moth 
With burring, furred antennae feel- 
ing its huge path 
Through dusk, the air-liner with 
shut off engines 
Glides over suburbs.” 


Spender sings of “The Express”: 


“And always light, aerial under- 
neath 
Goes the elate metre of her wheels. 
Steaming through metal landscape 
on her lines 
She plunges new eras of wild hap- 
piness 
Where speed throws up strange 
shapes, broad curves 
And parallels gleam like the steel 
of guns. 
Ah, like a comet through flame she 
moves entranced 
Wrapt in her music no bird song, 
no, nor bough 
Breaking with honey buds, shall 
ever equal.” 


“As the hawk sees it or the helmeted 
airman.” 


“Valves cannot vent the strain 
Nor iron ribs refrain 
That furnace in the heart.” 


Unusual words in poetry also ar- 
rest the eye and the ear, as 


“Let love be clinic, let creation’s 
pulse 
Keep Greenwich time.” 
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“Spring again 
In the buds, in the birds, in the 
bowels and the brain 
Spring in the bedroom venti- 
lator,” 


and as now, unfortunately, most po- 
etry is written mainly to be read 
and not spoken, free verse whose 
form looks so strange on the printed 
page, has given poetry another form 
of sensational advertisement. As 
the dissonances of current life are 
being resounded in music and verse, 
so the eye and brain, used by rapid 
motion to transitory impressions, 
are now being taught by the poets to 
follow a swift succession of word 
images—a form which Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins made felicitous in, for 
instance, his description of Oxford: 


“Towery city and branchy between 


towers 

Cuckoo-echoing, bell-swarmed, 
lark-charmed, rook-racked river- 
rounded”; 


more difficult in 


“And the azurous hung hills are his 
world wielding shoulder 
Majestic—as a stallion stalwart, 
very violet-sweet.” 


Mr. Lewis, while admitting that 
the images at times seem confusing, 
assures us that the idea behind them 
is usually lucid if one can learn not 
to analyze the text too closely but 
permit the impressions raised by the 
images to flit across the mind just as 
one has learned to enjoy Debussy or 
Monet without conscious effort. 

But it is probable that post-War 
poetry’s obscurity will clear itself 
naturally as it becomes more dra- 
matic and it is towards the drama 
that we believe it will tend. Bulwer- 
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Lytton’s Rienzi and Richelieu were 
a popular finish to the solid iambic 
tragedies through which our eight- 
eenth century forbears sat manfully 
awake. Tennyson and Browning 
dallied with the drama but Tenny- 
son was decidedly not dramatic and 
Browning had no knowledge of the 
actual theater. In America, Max- 
well Anderson has revived poetic ro- 
mantic drama with the modern im- 
plications that Stephen Phillips ig- 
nored. In Winterset, however, Mr. 
Anderson did something far more 
important in presenting a poetic 
theme in a gangster setting and in 
High Tor he has harnessed the folk- 
lore of the Hudson to a satiric com- 
edy. Archibald MacLeish, on the 
other hand, believes that the future 
of poetic drama is in the radio. But 
then Mr. MacLeish is purely a poet 
and not a successful playwright like 
Mr. Anderson. 

‘At all events, The Fall of the City 
broadcast over NBC on Sunday eve- 
ning, March 11th, with a cast that 
included Burgess Meredith, Orson 
Welles and Edgar Stehli marked a 
distinct and very exciting moment 
in American literature. Making use 
of the Announcer in both stage set- 
ting and stage directions, MacLeish 
in half an hour created a really ex- 
citing allegory of a people who open 
their community to a Dictator and 
then— 


“ANNOUNCER: 
“He’s coming !— 
They cower before him. 
He marches with rattle of metal. 
He tramples his shadow 
He mounts by the pyramid— 


stamps on the stairway— 
turns— 

His arm rises—his visor is open- 
ing— 


There’s no one! 
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No one! 
The helmet is hollow.” 


There’s no one at all! 


Our chief criticism of this experi- 
ment was that in setting his play in 
what seemed to be a Mayan city, 
MacLeish set one’s imagination 
working so hard that the thrill of the 
climax was lessened. Had he chosen 
some walled European city which 
one can visualize automatically, the 
mind would have been left open to 
receive the fine points of the alle- 
gory, but just one mention of word 
images like “pyramids” or “maize” 
and one begins to search for some 
Aztec legend or some new myste- 
rious Mayan discovery. In fact, just 
as it often happens on the actual 
stage, his set was too colorful for his 
play, for his theme demanded no 
exotic background. Certainly the 
learning to enjoy poetry on the radio 
will take as much concentration and 
patience as the learning to write it. 

In England, of course, T. S. Eliot 
in Murder in the Cathedral has 
shown that audiences are avid for 
high drama. It has been running 
over there almost continuously since 
it was first played in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, and here, after six weeks at 
one of the very largest theaters, the 
Federal Theater Project on the last 
night turned away over five hundred 
disappointed people. Now W. H. 
Auden seems to be concentrating on 
the drama. He has made great 
strides forward within the last few 
years. But we have misgivings that 
his philosophy will be a heavy an- 
chor to inspiration. Auden adheres 
to Communism but in the negative 
fashion of exposing the weakness of 
his own civilization. Propaganda 
may dance with satire but it clogs 
the movements of the muses. 

The Dance of Death, an adapta- 
tion of the old Totentanze, is a 
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species of ballet with a musical 
chorus. It opens with the an- 
nouncement: 


“We present to you this evening 
a picture of the decline of a class, of 
how its members dream of a new 
life but secretly desire the old for 
there is death inside them. We 
show death as a dancer.” 


“CHORUS: 
“Our death.” 


The first dance is on a beach 
where the Chorus in bathing suits 
sing: 


“Living with nature 
Is the life of the future. 
Europe’s in a hole 
Millions on the dole. 
But come out in the sun!” 


Unfortunately the Sun God, after 
his solo dance, runs off with all the 
clothes of the Chorus who, on the 
advice of the audience, dress up in 
some old stage uniforms provided by 
the Jewish Manager, with a warn- 
ing from the Announcer that “the 
Kellogg Act has outlawed war as a 
national act.” “Scholarships—not 
battleships,” shout the audience. 


“We will liquidate 
The capitalist state,” 


return the Chorus, and in despair 
the Manager appeals to the Dancer 
who calms the house with dema- 
gogie gestures while the Announcer 
gives them a speech on England for 
the English. Then, turning on the 
Jew, the Chorus launch a new ship 
of state. 


“ANNOUNCER: 
“Rocks ahead—” 
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“‘AUDIENCE: 
“We are the rocks—” 


The Dancer falls fainting. A doctor 
prescribes complete rest. “Retire to 
a wood. The will of the blood is the 
only good,” and now how joyously 
the Chorus sing: 


“How happy are we 
In our country colony .. .” 


and the dances continue until some 
fall out of line declaring that they 
won't find youth in a beautiful youth 
for he who would prove Primal Love 
must leave behind all love of his 
kind and fly alone to the Alone. 

The Dancer obligingly undertakes 
to lead them to the heart of Reality 
but as he struggles on, the Manager 
invites everyone to enter his new 
Night Club the Alma Mater and as 
they all join in singing, 


“Navies rust and nations perish 
Currency is never sure 
But Alma Mater she shall flourish 
While the sexes shall endure,” 


the Dancer falls dying and Karl 
Marx appearing, pronounces that the 
instruments of production have been 
too much for him, “He is liquidated.” 

As the Federal Theater Project 
proved by their production, The 
Dance of Death is just plain dull 
from the point of view of dance, 
propaganda or satire. 

Paid on Both Sides has strength 
at least in its favor. This Charade, 
as Mr. Auden terms it, contains vivid 
graphs of the course of a civil war 
in district feuds. The dialogue, 
prose and verse has bite and 
rhythm: “I guessed no harm. But 
lately, riding at leisure, Dick met 
me, panted disaster. I came here at 
once. How did they get him?” 
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The realism is broken by a Chorus 
and a fantastic trial interlude intro- 
duced by Father Christmas. Then 
comes a Capulet-Montague wedding 
where the bride’s brother is worked 
upon by his Mother to shoot down 
the bridegroom. 


“CHORUS: 
“Though he believe it, no man is 

strong. 
He thinks to be called the fortunate, 
To bring home a wife, to live long. 


“But he is defeated; let the son 
Sell the farm lest the mountain 
fall 
His Mother and her Mother won.” 


Since Auden has begun to collabo- 
rate with Christopher Isherwood, his 
plays have gained in coherence. The 
Dog Beneath the Skin, produced at 
Harvard, is written in the form of 
a musical comedy although a semi- 
chorus discant obscurely in pentam- 
eters. On the village green of 
Pressan Ambo, the Vicar recalls the 
sad disappearance ten years before 
of young Sir Francis Crewe, and re- 
news the annual offer of £500 and 
the hand of the lovely Iris Crewe to 
the village youth who will undertake 
the search. Alan volunteers and a 
stray dog joins him. The dog is a 
fine companion but he will drink 
bowls of whisky. Alan and he ar- 
rive in the Kingdom of Ostnia on 
Execution Day which is celebrated 
every fortnight. As the Court chants 
the Dies Irz, the King with a golden 
revolver shoots down five of the la- 
boring class while the Queen enter- 
tains the widows to cake and cham- 
pagne. After a pointless visit to the 
Ostnian Red Light District, Alan 
reaches Westland and its vast asy- 
lum. They are busily preparing for 
war to keep peace. 
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On the train home, a great finan- 
cier tells Alan all poets are either 
Bolsheviks or moral degenerates and 
advises him to hunt Francis Crewe 
in Paradise Park where the dog 
dresses up as a nurse. Next at the 
Hotel Nineveh, Alan falls in love 
with a dress dummy and runs up 
fabulous bills whereupon the dog 
rescues him from his creditors by 
dressing him up in his skin. For, as 
we have all guessed, the dog is Sir 
Francis Crewe. They return to- 
gether to Pressan Ambo in time to 
hear the Vicar make a speech against 
Soviet propaganda to destroy God 
which attempts to be a parody of 
Christianity. Francis then declares 
that, after knowing, as a dog, his 
neighbors in all their meanness, he 
never wants to see them again and 
goes out with Alan to join the other 
army, and fight for the ideal state 


“Where time flows on as chalk 

stream clear 

And lovers by themselves forgiven 

The whole dream genuine, the 
charm mature 

Walk in the great and general light 

In their delight, a part of heaven 

Its furniture and choir. 

To each his need: from each his 
power.” 


Which doesn’t seem a very accurate 
picture of Stalin’s country where it 
is Execution Day every day. 

The Ascent of F 6 by Auden and 
Isherwood just published and re- 
cently performed by the Yale Drama 
Department, is far ahead of any of 
Auden’s other dramatic excursions. 
The story is good straight theater 
but for the reader its philosophical 
conclusions are distinctly taxing to 
follow. F 6 is the famous and omi- 
nous mountain between British and 
Ostnian Sudoland. Plenty of Brit- 
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ish capital is tied up in Sudolese 
ventures and with a revolt under 
way, the Colonial Secretary discov- 
ers that the Ostnians have planned 
an expedition to climb F 6 as the 
natives believe that the first man 
who reaches the peak of Chormopu- 
lada will be lord of all Sudoland. 
Michael Forsyth Ransom is Eng- 
land’s foremost mountain climber 
and twin brother to the Colonial 
Secretary, but Michael is an idealist 
and James is a practical politician. 
Michael knows it is madness to at- 
tempt the Haunted Mountain with- 
out proper preparation. He refuses. 
But then his Mother puts in her plea. 
She confesses that Michael has been 
her favorite always but that she hid 
her love that he might better stand 
alone. Michael weakens. 

With his four friends, the bota- 
nist, the doctor, the serious Shaw- 
cross and the light-hearted Gunn, 
Michael reaches the Great Glacier 
and there in the monastery, the Ab- 
bot warns him of the Demon of 
Chormopulada. 


“Appot: Your temptation, Mr. 
Ransom, is written in your face. 
You wish to conquer the demon and 
then save mankind. As long as the 
world endures, there must be order, 
there must be government: but woe 
to the governors. For you can only 
rule men by appealing to their fear 
and their lust; government requires 
the exercise of the human will: and 
the human will is from the Demon. 

“Ran.: Supposing you are right. 
Supposing I abandon the moun- 
tain? 

“Appot: You have gone too far 
for that. 

“Ran.: Well then— 

“ApnpoTt: There is an alternative 
and I offer it to you—the complete 
abnegation of the will. 
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“Ran.: And that means? 
“ApspoT: This—” (Distant drum 
beats—then a funeral procession.) 


At the west buttress, an ava- 
lanche sweeps away the botanist as 
he picks his prize specimen; Shaw- 
cross throws himself over a precipice 
when Gunn is chosen for the final 
ascent and Gunn dies on the way. 
But Ransom lives long enough to 
achieve his goal. 

In a dream trial scene, James 
shouts that he has won. But the 
veiled Figure on the summit shakes 
her head. It is his Mother, and 
Michael kneels at her feet. 

At any rate four fine young lives 
have been sacrificed—was it for Vir- 
tue or Knowledge or for Power? 
James says Honor; the Army, Duty; 
the press, Service; society, Sacrifice, 
but the people say “He belongs to 
us, now.” 

Auden and Isherwood have done 
nothing better than the scenes be- 
tween the five friends in which Ran- 
som really emerges as a leader. The 
people are represented by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. in rimed interludes; and, of 
course, there are radio announce- 
ments but not much chorus. 

We have spent time over these 
plays not because they are necessa- 
rily masterpieces but because they 
are developing a fresh technique and 
have reduced the interminable verbi- 
age of the Shaw propaganda play to 
a stern if difficult terseness. It is 
also interesting to follow the expan- 
sion of Auden’s philosophy. The 
denial that this is God’s world has 
led him to declaring that “Life is 
evil.” 


“Is Death so burry 
That we must fidget in a draughty 
world 
That’s stale and tasteless?” 
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But Manichzism is arid soil for fer- 
We can only trust that 
Mr. Auden having led his followers 


tile minds. 
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into the desert, may find his way out 
as T. S. Eliot has done in becoming 
an Anglo-Catholic. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tospacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
December, 1936 


TovaRicH.—A comedy that can be 
seen a number of times with much 
enjoyment. Both its characters and 
cast have charm and become warm 
friends by the close of the evening.— 
At the Plymouth. 


February, 1937 


You Can’t Take It Witn You.— 
Boasts not to have had a single 
empty seat since its opening. We 
can guarantee it to be amusing for 
any age and in any temperature.— 
At the Booth. 


BrotHer Rat—The high tension 
of trying to pass examinations pro- 
vides the climax of this comedy of 
the Virginia Military Academy 
which is played with such enthusi- 
asm and gusto by a really young 
company that the crises prove an 
anxiety for the whole audience. We 
can only regret that one or two lines 
prevent its having a wholly clean 
record.—At the Biltmore. 


THe Women.—A cheap and tire- 
some melodrama played by thirty- 
eight women which unfortunately 
has become the talk of the town, but 
few who see it really find it enter- 
taining.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 





March 


Yes, My Dartinc DAuGHTER.—A 
smart comedy, well acted but wholly 
immoral. In it a daughter follows 
in her mother’s ill-advised footsteps 
but the gist of the maternal advice is 
“Never be found out.”—At the Play- 
house. 

April 


HaviInG WONDERFUL TIME.— 
Where a summer idyl between a 
stenographer and a waiter in a Jew- 
ish summer camp, although authen- 
tic in its background, is so lightly 
and humorously written that it gives 
one a kinder feeling towards the 
Camp Kare-Frees along the high- 
roads.—At the Lyceum. 


May 


Excursion.—A very nice fable of 
an old sea captain who decided to 
give his Coney Island passengers a 
real excursion to the land of their 
dreams. Delightfully conceived but 
a little heavy in execution.—At the 
Vanderbilt. 

June 


BaBes in ArMs.—With the older 
members of the cast all of twenty- 
two, this gay young musical comedy 
exhales unusual freshness. The 
child screen star, Mitzi Green, is in 
it and the tenor is a graduate of the 
Paulist Choristers. A particularly 
amusing ballet very well danced by 
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Duke McHale was designed by Ba- 
lanchine. Rodgers and Hart are re- 
sponsible for the libretto and music, 
Raymond Sovey for the costumes 
and Robert Sinclair for the direc- 
tion. The applause is freely do- 
nated by the audience.—At? the Shu- 
bert. 


July 


Room SERVICE. — Every once in 
awhile a surprise comes just at the 
close of the season. Here is one ina 
farce that has been looked over by 
almost every management on Broad- 
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way but George Abbott got it just 
after the last act had finally been re- 
written with success. It certainly 
is a lesson in perseverance, for the 
motion picture rights have been sold 
for four times as much as Gone With 
the Wind. Room Service is not only 
original and clean but very, very 
funny. It relates the persevering 
efforts of a producer, a director and 
an author to find a backer for their 
play and the efforts of a hotel man- 
ager to get them out of his hotel, 
and it manages to keep the joke go- 
ing for three hilarious acts.—At the 
Cort. 














The Ball and the Cross 





THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





A KINGDOM’S FIRST KING 


OWN through the centuries for 
almost a thousand years, Hun- 
gary has kept the faith. To-day 
Hungary is a kingdom without a 
king. St. Stephen, her first king, is 
dead, but the message of love and 
peace, which he preached, lives on 
in this little kingdom, which prays 
daily to her patroness, Our Blessed 
Mother, that God will some day send 
her a king worthy to wear the crown 
of the Saint. To-day when the states 
about her are torn apart by the ha- 
tred which Communism preaches, 
Hungary is united by the love which 
Christianity teaches. Love always 
wins, because love is stronger than 
hatred. It was through the bond of 
love that Hungary has kept the faith. 
The Hungarian nation will pay 
tribute and honor to its First King 
on August 20th, when Hungary’s 
most treasured relic, the incorrupt 
right hand of the Saint, will be car- 
ried in procession on St. Stephen’s 
Day. 

To understand more fully the 
plenitude of peace which Hungary 
enjoys, it is mecessary that we re- 
view briefly the peaceful life of its 





first king. The mother of our Saint 
was assured in a dream, by the 
protomartyr Stephen that the child 
whom she had conceived would abol- 
ish superstition and idolatry in that 
nation. Stephen was born in the 
year 975. Scarcely had he grown to 
man’s estate, when his father died, 
in 997. The reins of government 
from then until his death were in the 
hands of Stephen. His first thought 
was the inculcation of Christian 
ideals in the hearts of his subjects, 
and from the chalice of their hearts 
love began to flow. When he had 
effected a firm peace, bound with 
the bond of love, with the neighbor- 
ing nationalities, he concentrated 
his efforts on the fulfillment of the 
prophecy to abolish idolatry in the 
nation and to elect Christ the King 
as the Royal Sovereign, Who would 
rule in the kingdom of their hearts. 
Zealously he devoted himself to the 
performance of missionary deeds 
among his superstitious people. 
Earnestly he admonished them to 
open their spiritual eyes to the di- 
vine truth. This task was not an 
easy one as we can see, if we con- 
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sider the peoples whom Stephen 
had to deal with — superstitious 
Scythians and idolaters, from whom 
he was sure to meet with fierce op- 
position. When the evident combat 
did come, Stephen placed his confi- 
dence in God, the Lord of Hosts, and 
prepared for the struggle by prayer, 
fasting, and works of mercy. 

The overwhelming forces of idola- 
try were overthrown by the superior 
forces of God. Stephen dedicated 
the victory of his small untrained 
and inefficient army to God, the Lord 
of Hosts, Who heard his prayers. 
The foe subdued, the day was won. 
Stephen was now free even more lit- 
erally to fulfill the prophecy of abol- 
ishing idolatry from his people. 
Pious monks and religious men from 
all parts of Europe were invited into 
his kingdom. And so it was that 
the seeds of faith fell upon good 
soil and were fertilized by the exem- 
plary and zealous lives of its plant- 
ers and brought forth the prevailing 
fruits—churches and monasteries. 

The barbarians were Christian- 
ized. The harvest was ripe; the 
kingdom was prepared to acclaim 
its king, its first king—St. Stephen. 
Amidst solemn ceremonies Stephen 
was crowned king in the year 1000, 
with a royal crown presented by 
Pope Sylvester II. 

The last task of the pious monarch 
now was to complete the work which 
he had so ardently begun—the pro- 
motion of the honor and glory of 
God. But this could not be accom- 
plished without the intercession of 
the Blessed Mother Mary. Ina pub- 
lic profession of faith and a solemn 
legal act, he placed the kingdom of 
Hungary under the special patron- 
age of the Blessed Virgin Mary, im- 
ploring her to obtain for his sub- 
jects, through the merits of her Son, 
the divine blessings. In the Litany 
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of the Blessed Virgin, as recited in 
Hungarian churches, Mary’s inter- 
cession is invoked thus: “Queen of 
Hungary, pray for us.” Mary, Our 
Lady of Peace, is praying for us. 
She is praying that peace may reign 
in that kingdom where her Son 
reigns in the hearts of men. 

God blessed the efforts of our 
Saint. The superstitious rituals of 
the barbarous people were re- 
pressed; severe punishment was 
meted out for blasphemy, murder, 
adultery, and other public crimes. 
In their place the sweet scent of the 
Christian virtues spread its perfume. 

Rich and poor, timid and coura- 
geous, all found Stephen easy to ap- 
proach. He was ever ready to assist 
all, especially the poor, and toward 
these he displayed a special consid- 
eration because he saw in them 
Christ. God was pleased with his 
piety and sanctity and rewarded 
him with special graces, with the 
gifts of prophecy and with many 
miraculous cures. 

Stephen never engaged in an of- 
fensive war; whenever the interests 
of his people necessitated war he was 
always victorious. On one occasion 
having defeated the Prince of Tran- 
sylvania, an aggressor, he made him 
prisoner, yet returned to him all his 
possessions asking only in turn that 
the Gospel be freely preached in his 
dominions. 

As Stephen advanced in age he re- 
doubled his religious fervor. He was 
making his final preparation to re- 
ceive the heavenly crown from the 
Creator, Whom he had so faithfully 
served. When the Saint perceived 
that death’s heavy hand was on him, 
he summoned his nobles and in- 
spired them with the noble ideals his 
successor should possess; he would 
be obedient to the Holy See and a 
model of Christian piety. His sons, 
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who had trod in the steps of their 
father so devotedly that they were 
the admiration of all Christendom, 
had died in reaching man’s estate. 
Stephen had no immediate succes- 
sor. The Saint who had accom- 
plished so much for Hungary was 
now breathing his last on a bed from 
which he was never to rise again. 
In his dying breath as in his saintly 
life, he commended his kingdom to 
the patronage of Mary, the Queen 
of Hungary. Our Lady, who had 
stood by him in life’s battles, did 
not abandon him on the battle field 
where life battled death. Stephen 
died on the Feast of the Assumption 
of Our Lady, in the year 1038. 

The year 1938 will coincide with 
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the nine-hundredth anniversary of 
his death. That year will be com- 
memorated not only by the Hunga- 
rian Catholics; not only by European 
Catholics; not only by American 
Catholics; it will be exultingly cele- 
brated by Catholics the world over; 
by the thousands of pilgrims to the 
Thirty-fourth International Eucha- 
ristic Congress that is to be held in 
Budapest, the capital city of the 
kingdom. These thousands of pil- 
grims will return home with indeli- 
ble memories of a peace-loving king- 
dom, a kingdom which by its mag- 
nificent tribute to the Lord of Hosts, 
has made manifest that she has kept 
the faith. 
JosePH L. REMIAS. 
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It CREATED A NATION 


Ho_mes was a thinking patriot; 
he revered the Constitution, first of 
all, because it had made the United 
States a nation. In considering this 
quality of the man one must keep in 
mind his service in the war. Holmes 
fought at Ball’s Bluff, Antietam, and 
Fredericksburg; he was wounded 
five times, thrice seriously, and these 
experiences did more than anything 
else to form his spiritual back- 
ground. They gave him, above all, 
a deep love for his country and a be- 
lief in it as an agency for advancing 
freedom and justice. New England 
Federalism, the creed of his an- 
cestors, which was almost a living 
faith with the elder Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, had not become entirely ex- 
tinct in the son. At any rate, 
Holmes’s belief in the national, cen- 
tral government never left him. 
“The thing for which Hamilton ar- 
gued,” he wrote, “and Marshall de- 
cided, and Grant fought, and Lin- 
coln died, is now our corner stone.” 
At times, in speaking of this Union, 
Holmes could become emotional in 
an old-style Websterian manner. 
“The flag is but a bit of bunting to 
one who insists on prose. Yet thanks 
to Marshall and to the men of his 
generation its red is our lifeblood, 
its stars our world, its blue our 
heaven. It owns our land. At will 
it throws away our lives.” 

This admiration for Marshall is 
significant; it explains Holmes’s at- 
titude towards the nation and the 
Constitution. In the law school of 
Harvard University to-day hang two 


portraits, facing each other; one is 
that of Marshall, and the other of 
Holmes, and in the presence of the 
Great Expounder, says Learned 
Hand, his twentieth-century con- 
temporary “need not flinch.” It is 
said that Roosevelt hesitated a 
month before sending Holmes’s 
name to the Senate, certain of his 
comments on Marshall not seeming 
to that intemperate patriot suffi- 
ciently fervid. To the more judi- 
cious citizen, however, Holmes’s ap- 
praisement leaves little unsaid. For 
he designated Marshall as the chief 
exemplar of American lawyers; 
could one ask more than that? 
“When I consider his might, his jus- 
tice, and his wisdom, I do fully be- 
lieve that if American law were to 
be fully represented by a single fig- 
ure, skeptic and worshipper alike 
would agree without dispute that 
the figure could be one alone, and 
that of John Marshall.” And the 
reasons for so elevating Marshall 
have contemporary application. 
Holmes thought it “a fortunate cir- 
cumstance” that the appointment of 
a Chief Justice in 1800 fell to John 
Adams “instead of to Jefferson a 
month later. .. . It gave to a Federal- 
ist and loose Constructionist to start 
the workings of the Constitution. ... 
When we celebrate Marshall we cele- 
brate at the same time and indi- 
visibly the inevitable fact that the 
one-ness of the nation and the su- 
premacy of the national constitution 
were declared to govern the dealings 
of man with man by the judgments 
and decrees of the most august of 
courts.” There is little comfort for 
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the followers of Jefferson in this. 
Strict construction, government by 
minute political visions, the virtual 
elimination of the courts in constitu- 
tional exegesis, State rights, and 
nullification found no sympathizer 
in this latter-day champion of De- 
mocracy. It was because Marshall 
employed the basic instrument as a 
means of wielding a disharmonious 
people into a nation that, in 
Holmes’s opinion, he deserved the 
lofty pedestal posterity has put up 
for him. And there was another 
reason. Marshall was a “loose con- 
structionist.”. This is an _ old- 
fashioned way of expressing the 
Holmes epigram that “the Constitu- 
tion is an experiment, as all life is an 
experiment,” that it is not rigid, but 
is adaptable to changing conditions 
and to new problems. When the 
need arose for Federal Banking and 
Federal improvements Marshall 
recognized that the Constitution 
gave them warrant; when expand- 
ing American commerce made neces- 
sary a curb on local selfishness, 
Marshall disinterred the almost for- 
gotten interstate commerce clause 
and endowed it with significance 
whose full effect has been realized 
only in modern times. Marshall’s 
spirit no more “longed for repose” 
than that of Holmes; nor was it hos- 
tile to “free trade in ideas”; and to 
him also the “life of the law” was 
not “logic.” The Great Expounder 
was no “Black letter man of the 
law,” but a jurist who kept pace 
with his age. 

Nor did Marshall’s assertion of 
the power of judicial review seem to 
Holmes to violate either the letter or 
the spirit of the Constitution. The 
latter-day critics who regard this as 
a usurpation, as a measure never 
projectec by the fathers, find no 
supporter in Holmes. Nothing is 
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clearer to students of the convention 
of 1787 than that the statesmen of 
that body expected constitutional 
problems to be decided by the 
courts. Certainly Holmes had no 
doubts on this point. “Although re- 
search has shown and practice has 
established,” he said, “the futility of 
the charge that it was an assump- 
tion when this court undertook to 
declare an act of Congress unconsti- 
tutional, I suppose we all agree that 
to do so is the gravest and most deli- 
cate duty that this court is called 
upon to perform.” ... 

Thus these two great figures— 
Marshall in the early nineteenth 
century and Holmes in the early 
twentieth—may be taken as em- 
bodying the spirit and achievements 
of the Constitution in their day. And 
it is a satisfaction that, though 
separated in time by a century, in 
thought and aspiration they are so 
much akin. And the deep-seated 
reason was the same. They were 
both Americans. In the estimation 
of these two great jurists the Con- 
stitution, despite demonstrated 
shortcomings, had accomplished one 
stupendous result. To Marshall and 
Holmes—one a soldier in the Revo- 
lution, one a soldier in the Civil 
War—the Constitution was great, 
and worthy of protection and re- 
spect, because it had created a Na- 
tion. 

—From Bulwark of the Republic. 


phy of the Constitution. By Burton 
paicx (Boston: Little Brown & Co.). 
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Usury Too HiGcH A PRICE 


THE modern equivalent of panem 
et circenses is not, as certain 
wealthy and acidulous ladies some- 
times maintain, “the dole.” Indeed 
the unfortunate dole drawers get 
precious little panem and no cir- 
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censes. The modern equivalent of 
panem et circenses is cheap food. It 
is the exact modern equivalent. It 
is the demand of a whole civilization 
to enjoy something without giving 
an adequate return, and it results in 
an eating-up of capital. That is the 
particular disease, which, if it can- 
not be cured, will destroy the West- 
ern world. 

When estimating to what extent 
society will voluntarily accept the 
changes that have been outlined in 
this chapter, it is the actual owners 
of interest titles, who are mainly de- 
pendent on those titles, i.e., the 
rentier class generally, who strike us 
as the formidable among potential 
opponents. They are in fact the 
weakest. They have within quite 
recent memory submitted to the 
most appalling and unprecedented 
taxation without audible protest. 
They will probably tolerate their 
own extermination, providing it is 
reasonably painless, with no more 
than that occasional commentative 
vehemence with which Low has fa- 
miliarized us in the person of Colo- 
nel Blimp. These people are weak 
precisely because they are few. 

The large scale industrialist will 
be stiffer in his resistance, but most 
formidable of all will be the modern 
well-paid artisan with his four, five, 
or six pounds a week, his car, his 
wireless set, and his preposterous 
cheap food. Will he submit volun- 
tarily to a rising cost of living and a 
progressive burden of taxation, even 
if indirectly exacted? I fear him far 
more than any millionaire. Will it 
be possible to educate him to accept 
a simpler standard of life, to ex- 
change the many emenities he now 
enjoys for greater general stability? 

Yet if these changes are not ac- 
cepted voluntarily and cannot be en- 
forced by an utterly ruthless dic- 
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tatorship (which they cannot—for 
even a modern dictator needs popu- 
lar acquiescence and co-operation), 
no fiscal sleight of hand can bring 
them into being.. If they cannot be 
brought about I see nothing ahead 
but cumulative misery and slow de- 
cay. 
Nevertheless the duty of Christian 
statesmanship is clear. Usury and 
maldistribution are the evils which 
we have to attack, and the duty of 
attacking and destroying them is a 
duty of justice, and one which Chris- 
tians must recognize as flowing from 
the fundamental premises of their 
creed. No society has the right 
wholly to divorce great numbers of 
its members from access to capital 
good; for you interfere with a divine 
purpose, you destroy human per- 
sonality. 

There can be no compromise here, 
and if Christian influence is not 
sufficiently strong to undertake the 
task, frank recognition of this fact 
would be preferable to mental dis- 
honesty. It seems to me that there 
are two courses open to the Chris- 
tian body, and here I address myself 
especially to fellow-Catholics. We 
can recognize that despite our cathe- 
drals, our formidable array of Cath- 
olic judges, peers, our civil liberties 
and the rest, we are still in the cata- 
combs, unable to fight the evils 
which we condemn or, failing this, 
we must recognize our duty to carry 
the full heritage of Christian 
thought into every department of 
social life. Let us make our choice, 
but above all let us avoid that major 
blasphemy, of which many of us are 
unwittingly guilty, of calling injus- 
tice just. The Christians in the 
catacombs might pray for Nero with 
the fervour of the most glowing 
charity. But they did not call him 
a pillar of society or ever say that 
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his bloody arena was but the inter- 
play of healthy natural forces. 

Let it be admitted that with the 
passing of the old order much that 
we love and venerate will disappear. 
It is the mark of a starved and shal- 
low mind to belittle the special 
splendour and special nobility that 
are the mark of an aristocratic order 
at its best—a splendour and nobility 
that may persist even when that or- 
der is founded, as is the present 
order in England, on usury, and if 
through the perishing of that order 
we are to lose (as we are already 
losing), along with much cruelty, 
folly and pride, the peculiar kindli- 
ness, courtesy, culture and grace 
that appear, however intermittently, 
in an aristocratic caste, then we are 
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the poorer. That, however, cannot 
be helped. For if the price is usury 
it is too high. 

Perhaps there will be compensa- 
tion for such impoverishment. It 
is sometimes said that the release of 
mankind from the burden of debt 
and involuntary want will open new 
springs of creative joy, that men 
will once more sing their own songs, 
dance their dances, and that we 
shall see a revival of the peasant 
arts. I do not know whether this is 
true, nor do I greatly care. For 
what I desire is neither beauty nor 
creative joy. What I desire is jus- 
tice. 


—From The Iniquitous Contract. An Analy- 
sis of Usury and Maldistribution. By J. L. 
Benventst: (London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne). 











Foreign Periodicals 


THE LESSON OF FRENCH 
CATHOLICISM 


A sHorRT time ago a congress of 
French poets and writers was sched- 
uled and the novelist Georges Ber- 
nanos asked: “Which of us are 
eligible to attend: those excom- 
municated by Pope Pius X. or those 
excommunicated by Pope Pius XI.?” 

It was Pius X. who condemned 
the socialist movement of French 
Catholics known as “Le Sillon” and 
it was Pius XI. who condemned the 
royalist “Action Francaise.” From 
these facts we may learn to be cau- 
tious in our optimism when an 
Academician announces his church- 
liness or a bishop is elected to the 
French Legion of Honor. 

We are constantly hearing of the 
renewal of faith in France and of 
how this and that intellectual leader 
is a firm Catholic or how another 
leader is in sympathy with Catholic 
aims. To be sure, there has really 
been great progress since the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, 
when the intellectuals of France 
were solidly in the army of Renanist 
skeptics; in that black time the 
handful of Catholics constituted a 
sort of forgotten little ghetto, 
scorned by all. We must also ac- 
knowledge with honor the noble 
financial sacrifice of the French peo- 
ple during the reign of King Athe- 
ism: the French Catholic people 
kept up their own schools and their 
own charities with their own money. 

Yes, a better spirit prevails in 
France to-day. But shall we be un- 
conditionally optimistic for French 


Catholicism? There is, it seems, 
much room for doubt, and such an 
outstanding mind as that of the 
great Scholastic writer, Professor 
Gilson, is among the doubters. 

It is true that many of the lead- 
ers of contemporary intellectual 
France are in the Catholic camp. 
But these are by no means the ma- 
jority; and of those who announce 
themselves pro-Catholic, there are 
many whose Catholicism is more or 
less questionable. It is very com- 
forting to behold the noble spirit of 
Paul Claudel on the side of the 
Church and it is good to remember 
the conversion of Charles Péguy. 
But there are such figures as Bor- 
deaux and Bazin: propagators of a 
cold state-Catholicism, such as has 
been the curse of France for many 
generations and which all friends of 
French Catholicism must hope is 
dead forever. One would be in- 
genuous indeed to really count the 
corrupt minds of Henry Montherlant 
and Julien Green as Catholic and we 
surely cannot include the excom- 
municated journalists of the reac- 
tionary “Action Francaise’ among 
“our own.” 

Solidly against the friends of the 
Church in France stands the phalanx 
of those intellectuals who are either 
indifferent to Catholicism or its 
avowed enemies. -These are the 
teachers of the youth of France 
flourishing in such great centers as 
the Ecole Normale and the large 
universities of the provinces. From 
here come forth the teachers, the 
professional men and the rulers of 
the country. And the industrial and 
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financial leaders come very largely 
from Calvinist Protestant circles. 

These agnostic schools have ac- 
complished their unfortunate task 
well. Of the 40 million population 
of the country, Professor Gilson es- 
timates that not over 11 million are 
affiliated with the Church. The rest 
(not figuring the handful of Prot- 
estants and Jews of France) have 
only a putative allegiance based on 
baptism and burial. A great num- 
ber are not baptized at all. The 
great majority of the people of 
France is not Catholic and not even 
Christian. 

However, beyond doubt, French 
Catholicism has made great progress 
since the separation of Church and 
state in the last thirty years. The 
anti-clerical Left parties have ceased 
to persecute Catholics and _ the 
Church. But, as Professor Gilson 
points out, that is only because the 
Church has been weak. Catholicism 
in France is no longer a force to be 
feared or even taken into considera- 
tion. 

The political inefficiency of Ca- 
tholicism in a Catholic country like 
France and the absence of a Catholic 
Party in their parliament is note- 
worthy to us Austrians. It is really 
an unnatural situation. The agnos- 
tic Anatole France said: “French- 
men remain Catholics long after 
they have ceased to be Christians.” 
Alas, we Austrian Catholics, exactly 
like the French, have given up our 
Catholic Party without a struggle. 
The truth seems to be this: French 
Catholicism, just like our own, did 
not adjust itself to the new forms of 
government which came into power. 

It becomes evident in our day that 
the syllabus of Pius IX. told the bit- 
ter truth: there can be no harmony 
between the Catholic Church and 
either the agnostic-liberal or totali- 
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tarian state. Nevertheless, Catholics 
live in the world and willy-nilly they 
must adjust themselves to the gov- 
ernments in existence. It was ex- 
actly this effort to adjust itself to 
the French state which brought 
about the downfall of French Ca- 
tholicism. 

In seeking an accord, French Ca- 
tholicism attempted both a union 
with the Left and a union with the 
Right. The Left wing Catholics, un- 
der the leadership of Marc Sangnier, 
Abbé Naudet and Abbé Lemire, went 
Left with the Sillon. The Right 
wing Catholics teamed up with 
Charles Maurras and Léon Daudet 
on the Action Francaise. Both 
groups were condemned by the 
Church. And well it is that they 
were; for these extremists seemed 
prepared to offer the integrality of 
their faith as a sacrifice to their po- 
litical ideals. 

The leaders of Le Sillon gave in to 
the Church’s condemnation; the 
master minds of L’Action Fran- 
caise, however, held out and began 
cursing the Pope and the Church, 
leading many of their followers into 
an avowed break with their religion. 
Here is a lesson for those among us 
who see the Messias whole and en- 
tire in all Right movements and the 
Evil One intact in all Left move- 
ments. 

A new Left Catholic movement 
has now arisen in France which dis- 
avows extremism. It will bear care- 
ful watching by us. The organs of 
this movement are the journals 
Sept, Vie Intellectuelle and Esprit. 
These Catholics do not believe that 
the welfare of the faith is to be en- 
trusted to generals and captains of 
industry. They are not entirely in 
sympathy with the Franco revolu- 
tionaries in Spain, preferring an al- 
liance with a tolerant Left govern- 
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ment rather than a tie-up with a 
swaggering military man. 

In our own country The Echo ac- 
cuses these French Left Catholics of 
being Communists. Too, Austrian 
press-correspondents in Paris have 
built up in Austria a sympathy for 
the Action Francaise group, so that 
we hear Austrians avowing them- 
selves as “German-Catholics” whose 
sympathies with the “French-Cath- 
olics” of the Action Francaise are 
natural. These good Austrians for- 
get that the seed of Hitler came ex- 
actly from the root-ground of this 
French anti-Semitic neo-National- 
ism—and look what Hitler has done 
to Catholicism. 

We forget also that French neo- 
Nationalism is bitterly anti-German, 
besides being anti-Semitic. An at- 
tempt seems to be under way to 
unite the Catholic Rightists of all 
European countries, including the 
demagogue Degrelle of Belgium, 
using the Italian nationalist Os- 
servatore Romano as a protective 
shield. 

Before we Catholics give our too 
ready sympathies to the neo-na- 
tionalist Right, let us not ignore the 
example of what happened to 
French Catholicism as a result of its 
alliance with the Right. Catholicism 
became hateful to the mass of 
French people exactly because it al- 
lied itself in France with the despot 
Napoleon III. and with the violent 
anti-Dreyfusards. 

Perhaps we here in Austria should 
look with greater sympathy on the 
French Catholics of the Left groups 
who are attempting to come to an 
understanding (while at the same 
time keeping themselves entirely 
free from vicious class-struggle 
ideas and vicious nationalism) with 
the up-and-coming parties who fa- 
vor the keeping of international 
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peace. These groups of Catholics 
are trying to steer clear of the 
demagogues of both sides. 

It is the prime business of Aus- 
trian Catholics to keep ourselves 
free from loud-mouthed and igno- 
rant peasant demagogues of the 
Right and from international ad- 


venturers of the Left. 

—Junivs Avustriacus, in Der Christliche 
Stdndestaat (Vienna), April 11, 1937. Trans- 
lated by Davip Gorpon. 


-— 
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THE STATE VERSUS THE SOUL 


WE are beginning to realize that 
the state can never get along with 
religion. There is an old rivalry 
here which dates from beyond yes- 
terday and will not soon be ex- 
tinguished, despite any and all con- 
cordats. The state is necessarily 
jealous. It cannot tolerate the fact 
that I, the man of thought, stand 
aside from it and appraise it; that I 
keep a center of liberty apart from 
it, within myself. My silence dis- 
quiets it. “What have you to say?” 
it inquires; “come, render unto 
Czsar what is Cesar’s. I, the state, 
want everything; nothing less will 
suffice me.” 

Never believe that the state will 
consent that any of its subjects pur- 
sue a private, interior life; Nazi Ger- 
many is a witness. The Kultur- 
kampf in Germany is a struggle for 
the possession of souls: the nation 
versus the man; flesh and blood ver- 
sus the spirit. There shall be no 
gods but the gods of the tribe. Read 
the Prussian prophets, the writings 
of Moeller van den Bruch, the pro- 
nouncements of Ludendorff; these 
care not whether Germany shall 
have a life of the spirit or not; they 
are interested only in the herd, in 
cannon fodder, docile Menschen 
material. 
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All totalitarian governments, 
whether Communist or Fascist, all 
the false mysticisms woven around 
the drive for regimentation of men, 
have the same end in view. The 
path to-day is made smooth for 
these tyrannous ideologies; scien- 
tific progress has made things easy 
for them. The radio, the cinema are 
perfect instruments for the brutaliz- 
ing of crowds and the dulling of 
minds. 

Have you ever sat in a moving pic- 
ture house and watched the sea of 
faces in the darkness, vaguely visi- 
ble by the reflected light from the 
screen? The sunken, inert bodies, 
hushed by the stupefying music, the 
eyes fastened upon a parade of 
heavy images; all in a dream state: 
a dream induced by machinery, 
which requires no initiative on the 
part of the dreamer. 

Here we see human beings sunk 
into a devilish, impersonal, anony- 
mous torpor. The automatized de- 
liriums of such minds are easily 
managed because the thinking fac- 
ulty has been amputated. It is easy 
for the masters of the state to con- 
duct these somnambulists where 
they will. The state does not want 
its subjects to think: it prefers these 
imbecile robots who can be stam- 
peded into destroying any noble 
spirit who attempts to lead them out 
of their deadness and slavery. These 
are perfect bondsmen for the mas- 
tership of The Collective. 
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If a free spirit arises who hates 
the mass and is interested in the 
true well-being of the community, he 
is hounded down as an aristocrat. 
“A thinker, are you? You’re differ- 
ent, are you? You’re superior? You 
sulk, you go on strike? You give 
yourself the luxury of solitude and 
separation? Well, my man, you'll 
drink the hemlock.” 

It is useless to make the mob and 
its masters understand that the con- 
templative is really interested in 
sharing his vision with the rest of 
humanity; that, by means of his 
spirit life, the crowd participates in 
the divine life. In secret the man of 
soul knows that nothing is truly im- 
portant but God and that politics is 
a vain and subordinate affair. The 
mob insists on feeling insulted that 
any man should prefer immortal 
matters to itself. 

It was Renan who said, “How 
many of the rotten political tangles 
of France are explained by the fact 
that Clemenceau is not a man of 
prayer!” 

The massacres of Barcelona are 
explained by the rage which the mob 
naturally feels against prayer, 
against the Absolute, against any- 
one who believes there are facts su- 
perior to temporal facts. 

It is the hate of the beast for the 
Sacred. 


—Lovis Gittet, in Les Nouvelles Littéraires 
(Paris), June 26, 1937. Translated by Davin 
Gorpon. 














UNION OF PRAYER FOR PEACE 


THE Papal Secretary of State, His 
Eminence Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
recently addressed a letter to the 
Master General of the Order of 
Preachers informing him that the 
Holy Father “encourages and blesses 
the Union of Prayer for Peace, and 
all those who have given or shall in 
the future give their names to it.” 
This Union has its headquarters at 
Blackfriars School, Laxton, Stam- 
ford, England, and the sole condi- 
tion of membership is to send one’s 
name to the Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., 
at that address. Members thus en- 
rolled promise to say at least one 
decade of the Rosary each day; 
young children may substitute the 
Hail Mary three times. The inten- 
tion is not merely the absence of 
war, but the peace of Christ, the 
unity that comes of justice and 
charity, within a country and among 
the nations of the world. 

The Supreme Pontiff has many 
times stressed the need of earnest 
prayer for peace. The membership 
in this Union needs to be greatly in- 
creased; it is now under 10,000. 
Holy Mass is offered once a month 
for the intention of the Union, and 
that all the members may share to- 
gether in it the register of their 
names is placed upon the altar. 


pp 
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Two NATIONAL CONVENTIONS OF 
RETREATANTS 


THE last week-end in June and 
the first week-end in July conven- 
tions were held in San Francisco and 
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in Boston, the former of the Cath- 
olic Laymen’s Retreat Movement 
and the latter of the Laywomen’s 
Retreat Movement. The San Fran- 
cisco meeting was graced by several 
members of the hierarchy of the 
western states: the Most Rev. John 
J. Mitty, Archbishop of the Golden 
Gate city; the Most Rev. Robert J. 
Armstrong, Bishop of Sacramento, 
California; the Most Rev. Thomas 
K. Gorman, Bishop of Reno, Nevada; 
the Most Rev. Edward J. Kelly, 
Bishop of Boise, Idaho; the Most 
Rev. Joseph F. McGrath, Bishop of 
Baker City, Oregon, and the Most 
Rev. Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., 
Bishop of Seattle, Washington. 
Bishop Gorman made the opening 
address on the philosophy of the re- 
treat movement, stressing the need 
of quiet thought “in a world like a 
jig-saw puzzle gone wrong, where 
confusion seemed to make people 
afraid to think.” 

A paper by the Rev. Daniel Hart, 
S.J., started animated discussion on 
the need of reaching the working 
classes with the retreat idea. Bishop 
Shaughnessy of Seattle admitted 
that while seemingly large numbers 
do make retreats, “we have only 
scratched the surface for we have 
not reached the masses.” 

Nearly a thousand men attended 
the sessions. Mr. John M. Keyes of 
Buffalo, New York, was elected 
president for the coming year and 
the eighth annual conference of the 
organization will take place in his 
city next summer. 

About the same number of women 
met in Boston, Massachusetts, for 
the second annual! conference of the 
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Laywomen’s Retreat Movement. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. 
Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey of the Cath- 
olic University, the Rev. Dr. Francis 
L. Keenan of St. John’s Seminary, 
Boston, the Right Rev. Msgr. Augus- 
tine F. Hickey of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., editor of THe CaTHo- 
Lic WorRLD. 

Msgr. Hickey pointed out that 
a retreat is an adventure, short and 
intense, made alone, but without 
any real loneliness, because the re- 
treatant feels God’s presence more 
than ever. He made the important 
observation that “all types and tem- 
peraments make fitting subject mat- 
ter for the influence of a retreat. Re- 
sistance to the idea of becoming a re- 
treatant,” he said, “arises from a 
lack of sense of need.” 

Dr. Keenan found encouragement 
in the admission by educators that 
intellectual activity alone was inade- 
quate to provide the standards of 
living that will save society from 
ruin. He also pointed to the Oxford 
Group as evidence of the spiritual 
awakening of many people outside 
the Church. Father Gillis spoke at 
the closing session and refuted the 
idea that those making retreats were 
merely seeking for “escape.” 

“True religion,” said Father Gil- 
lis, “is not a perpetual trance. We 
may enjoy a momentary vision, but 
we must not be habitual visionaries. 
In other words,” he continued, “the 
true Christian does not seek Escape. 
... We who make Retreats are there- 
fore not to be classed with ‘Escap- 
ologists.’ We are not running away 
from life. We absent ourselves oc- 
casionally from the ordinary walks 
of the world; we shut our eyes 
against the vanities of this life, and 
our ears against its hubbub, but only 
that we may catch a glimpse of the 
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world that cannot be seen by those 
who focus their gaze perpetually 
upon this world; and to hear the 
whisper of the Spirit that cannot be 
caught by those whose hearing is 
dulled with all the clatter of this 
noisy, blatant civilization. Re- 
freshed in mind and spirit by our 
brief—too brief—retreat into the 
Heart of Reality, we return and take 
up our tasks with a zest possible only 
to those who have a secret source of 
refreshment. . . . Those who make 
retreats plunge for a brief space of 
time into the Mysterious Dark that 
is God, but come forth again to give 
evidence in the sight of all men of 
what their contact with the Divine 
has done for them and through them 
for their brethren.” 

The delegates and guests were 
welcomed by Mrs. E. Mark Sullivan, 
chairman of the Boston committee 
on behalf of the Laywomen’s Re- 
treat League of the Convent of the 
Cenacle, the convention hosts. Miss 
Mildred E. McCauley of Chicago was 
elected national chairman for the 
coming year. Delegates had come 
from nearly every part of this coun- 
try and from several places in 
Canada. 
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MoNSIGNOR CROWLEY, DEAN OF 
WESTCHESTER 


Tue Right Rev. Cornelius F. Crow- 
ley. pastor of the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament, New Rochelle, 
New York, president of the Ursuline 
College of New Rochelle, and Dean 
of Westchester County, died on the 
first of July at the age of sixty-seven. 
Monsignor Crowley was born in Ire- 
land but was brought to this coun- 
try by his parents when he was a 
young child. He attended Old St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral School, then De 
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La Salle Institute, where he met Pat- 
rick J. Hayes, the present Cardinal 
Archbishop of New York. The two 
were fast friends through the Insti- 
tute, then Manhattan College, the 
Seminary and the Catholic Univer- 
sity, and for all the years since in 
the priesthood. 

Father Crowley was ordained at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, New 
York, in 1894. After two years at 
the Catholic University he was ap- 
pointed to All Saints’ Church in New 
York, where he Jabored for thirteen 
years. In 1909 he was made pastor 
of a church at City Island, and four 
years later was promoted to the per- 
manent rectorship of Blessed Sacra- 
ment Church, New Rochelle. Arch- 
bishop Hayes named Father Crow- 
ley Dean of Westchester County in 
1923, and the following year he was 
made a Private Chamberlain, a 
month after the Archbishop was cre- 
ated a Cardinal Priest. The Holy 
Father honored Monsignor Crowley 
again in 1930, when he was raised to 
the dignity of a Domestic Prelate. 
In May, 1935, he became president 
of the College of New Rochelle. 

Cardinal Hayes presided at the 
Pontifical Requiem Mass for Mon- 
signor Crowley, which was cele- 
brated by the Most Rev. Stephen J. 
Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, in Blessed Sacrament Church, 
July 5th. The eulogy was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Bartholomew J. 
Eustace, professor of philosophy and 
liturgy at St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, New York, a former as- 
sistant to Monsignor Crowley. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


ip 
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PARTITION OF THE Hoty LAND 


A YEAR ago a Palestine Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire 
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into the causes of the serious dis- 
turbances which had broken out be- 
tween Arabs and Jews in April, 1936. 
The Commission consisted of Earl 
Peel, Sir Horace Rumbold, Sir 
Laurie Hammond, Sir Morris Carter, 
Sir Harold Morris, Professor Regi- 
nald Coupland and Mr. J. M. Martin. 
They began their work last Novem- 
ber and now have published a re- 
port of over 400 pages; it recom- 
mends a partition of Palestine, giv- 
ing the Jews the northern section 
and the territory along the sea, and 
the Arabs most of the rest of the 
country including all land beyond 
the Jordan, with Great Britain exer- 
cising a mandate over Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem and a corridor from 
these cities to Jaffa on the seacoast, 
and a mandate over Nazareth 
and the Sea of Galilee. The Report 
has been approved by the British 
Cabinet and submitted to Parlia- 
ment. 

The territory given to the Jews 
and to the Arabs would be “sover- 
eign independent states.” Natu- 
rally each now contains a mixed 
population. The Report suggests 
exchanges of property so that 
eventually practically all Jews and 
all Arabs would live in their own re- 
spective states. Both, as well as 
Christians, would live in the Holy 
Places where England would be re- 
sponsible for law and order. The 
Report asks for a temporary con- 
tinuance of British administration 
in Haifa, Acre and Tiberias. 

On the Holy Places the Report 
says: “The Partition of Palestine is 
subject to the overriding necessity 
of keeping the sanctity of Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem inviolate and of in- 
suring free and safe access to them 
for all the world. That, in the full- 
est sense of the mandatory phrase, 
is ‘a sacred trust of civilization,’—a 
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trust on behalf not merely of the 
peoples of Palestine but of multi- 
tudes in other lands to whom those 
places, one or both, are Holy Places. 
... It would accord with Christian 
sentiment in the world at large if 
Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee 
(Lake Tiberias) were also covered 
by this mandate. The mandatory 
should be entrusted with the admin- 
istration of Nazareth and with full 
powers to safeguard the sanctity of 
the waters and shores of Lake Ti- 
berias.” 

The execution of this whole plan 
must await the decision of the 
League of Nations and the United 
States to release England from its 
present mandate over the entire 
country dating from 1924, when this 
country was a party to the negoti- 
ations which resulted in granting 
the English mandate. The pro- 
cedure is for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to seek the approval of the 
Council of the League, and, having 
that, then the consent of this Gov- 
vernment. 

Meanwhile there is considerable 
discussion as to the wisdom and 
feasibility of the plan. The Arabs 
complain that the Jews have been 
granted nearly all the fertile plains 
and they given only the hill country. 
The Jews complain that they have 
been assigned only one-third of the 
entire territory, and, of course, both 
resent Jerusalem being excluded 
from either “sovereign state.” On 
the other hand, some Jews favor the 
plan because it gives them, for the 
first time in nearly 2,000 years, an 
independent Jewish state. The New 


York Times for July 8th, had a long 
editorial containing this paragraph 
in criticism of the proposed plan: 
“It is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that partition is a weak man’s 
solution based on defeatism. The 
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commission frankly accepts the 
thesis that the present mandate can- 
not be made to work; that ‘imparti- 
ality and conciliation’ by the Man- 
datory have failed; that an ‘irre- 
pressible conflict between two na- 
tional communities’ has been engen- 
dered by the attempt to reconcile 
under the mandate the conflicting 
aspirations of Zionists and Arabs; 
and that ‘it seems probable that the 
situation, bad as it now is, will grow 
worse.” But the very arguments 
used to support these pessimistic 
conclusions can be urged against the 
partition scheme itself.” 

It is admitted that England made 
irreconcilable promises to Jews and 
Arabs after the World War. But 
moderates among both races advo- 
cate keeping a united Holy Land, 
with a long truce between the war- 
ring elements, while certain new 
measures were tried that would 
bring about a more equitable distri- 
bution of employment and greater 
participation in government by 
Jews and Arabs, a fixing of a reason- 
able limit on Jewish immigration 
for a period of years,—the Jewish 
population has grown from 80,000 
to 300,000 since the War,—and 
proper safeguards for Moslem peas- 
ants and farmers in the ownership 
of land. The partition plan of the 
Royal Commission is not final and 
irrevocable. The meeting of the 
World Zionists Organization at 
Zurich, Switzerland, beginning Au- 
gust 2d, will give careful considera- 
tion to this and other plans to bring 
peace to the Holy Land. 


—— 
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ABBOT CABROL DiEs IN ENGLAND 


ABBOT FERNAND CABROL, interna- 
tionally renowed authority on litur- 
gy and archeology died early in 
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June at the venerable age of eighty- 
two. For two generations he has 
stood in the forefront of Catholic 
scholarship. His great work is the 
Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chré- 
tienne et de Liturgie begun in 1907, 
in collaboration with Dom Henri Le- 
clerc, fascicules of which are still 
appearing. 

Abbot Cabrol was born at Mar- 
seilles in 1855. He joined the Bene- 
dictines and was professed at So- 
lesmes in 1877, and ordained to the 
priesthood five years later. He be- 
came prior of this monastery in 
1890. A foundation from this con- 
gregation of Solesmes was made in 
1896 at St. Michael’s, Farnborough, 
England, through the generosity of 
the Empress Eugénie, wife of Na- 
poleon III., who resided in England 
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after the downfall of her husband’s 
Government. Dom Cabrol became 
the first prior of Farnborough and 
in 1903 he received the miter as its 
first Abbot. 

Meanwhile, his scholarly papers 
on ancient Christian history that ap- 
peared in learned periodicals, were 
making the name of Dom Cabrol 
known throughout the world. He is 
largely responsible for the growing 
interest in liturgical prayer, the use 
of Holy Week books and the missal 
by the laity. The English Govern- 
ment honored the Abbot for his 
services to the Red Cross during the 
War, and the French Government 
made him O/fficier d’Académie in 
1932 and Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur in 1935. 

May his soul rest in peace! 














THE assistant Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Loyola University, 
Chicago, Paut Krinrery, Px.D. 
(“Equals in Evil: Communism and 
Fascism”), is already well known to 
us as a clear, dispassionate reasoner 
about vexing social problems. 
Those, and they are many, who 
would impale us on the horns of the 
twin dilemmas of Fascism and Com- 
munism have their answer in his 
present article. 


A new contributor, Ricuarp SuL- 
LIVAN (“Night in August”) is a 
graduate of Notre Dame University, 
and for the past year, an instructor 
in the department of English there. 
Though he is only twenty-eight, he 
has already won success with his 
short stories and poems in the pages 
of The Atlantic Monthly, New Re- 
public, Columbia, American Pref- 
aces, Scribner’s, The Commonweal, 
etc. Mr. Sullivan hails from Ke- 
nosha, Wis., is married and the 
proud father of a “very beautiful 
daughter.” 


Francis GrirFitH, M.A., objects 
to being called “a wild Irishman” on 
the grounds that the expression is 
redundant, but his “The Forgotten 
Ireland” would seem to belie his ob- 
jection. We recommend its peru- 
sal to all good Irishmen that they 
may be mindful of traditions too 
often forgotten. Mr. Griffith is a 
High School teacher and holds his 
degree from St. John’s University in 
Brooklyn. This is his first appear- 
ance in our pages. 


Our Contributors 


A THIRD newcomer this month is 
AMANDA M. ELtts, M.A. (“A Roman- 
tic Adventurer”), who, realizing 
from her contact with graduate stu- 
dents here and abroad how little is 
known of Cervantes as a man, felt 
impelled to write of him as such. 
Miss Ellis is associate professor of 
English at Colorado College in Colo- 
rado Springs and has written for 
The English Journal, The Philologi- 
cal Quarterly, The Social Science 
Magazine, Poet Lore, etc. , 


Tuat “for those who love God all 
things work together for good” is 
strikingly brought home to us in 
JOHN MONAGHAN’S simple, sincere 
“Finding Christ Behind the Bars.” 
The author is serving a twenty-two 
year sentence in a New Jersey pris- 
on. Educated in Catholic schools, 
he fell away from the Faith and is 
now making noble amends and 
reaping a generous reward. We 
concur whole-heartedly in his trib- 
ute to the Catholic Information So- 
ciety of Narberth, through whose in- 
terest articles by Mr. Monaghan 
have already appeared in The 
Queen’s Work, and The Sign. 


ConTINUING his fight against the 
godless education of which he was 
himself a victim, DAN GILBERT gives 
us “College-bred Criminals.” It is 
based largely on material contained 
in his book, The Slaughter of Inno- 
cence, which is scheduled for sum- 
mer publication. Mr. Gilbert’s is a 
busy pen for since his last article in 
our September, 1936, number he has 
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published another book, Our Re- 
treat from Modernism, as well as 
articles in many periodicals here 
and in the West. 


In “What’s Wrong With the Sit- 
Down Strike?” we present the best 
discussion of that strike method 
which we have seen. The author, 
JosepH H. Ficuter, S.J., has given 
us several other well thought out 
articles on sociological problems. 
He is at present teaching Philosophy 
in the Summer Session of Spring 
Hill Coflege, and at the same time 
continuing his work in sociology. 


Our readers will remember our 
biographical note concerning EpItH 
Bourque (“The Country Doctor”) 
at the time of her first contribution 
in our October, 1936, number. 
Though confined to her bed for the 
past five years, her mind travels 
fruitfully far afield. 


SoMEWHAT of an authority on 
American Catholic literature, WaL- 
TER V. GAvIGAN (“Two Gentlemen of 
Georgia”) brings into the limelight 
two interesting figures in that field. 
Mr. Gavigan has been an occasional 
contributor these many years. He 
is a member of the faculty of St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn. 


Ir a common talent makes for a 
happy marriage, then that of ELgea- 
NORE Perry and NorBert ENGELS 
must be ideal. Mrs. Engels holds 
her A.B. from St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, and despite the care of 
three children, writes poetry and fic- 
tion for America, the Ave Maria, etc. 
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Her husband has won success in two 
fields. He took his B. Mus. degree 
in 1926 from Notre Dame and his 
M.A. two years later, played for 
many years in a professional or- 
chestra here and abroad and is now 
an associate professor of English in 
his Alma Mater. He has published 
numerous poems and stories in The 
Commonweal, America, Spirit, etc. 
With these before and after views of 
“The Cottage” Mr. and Mrs. Engels 
make their first appearance in THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD. 


Poets: A favorite poet, ELEANOR 
DowninG, B.Litt. (Oxon.), (“Sum- 
mer Thirst”), has been giving us of 
late some charming and much 
praised essays. Miss Downing is an 
assistant professor of English in 
Brooklyn College of the City of New 
York and is at present teaching in 
the Summer School of Hunter Col- 
lege. A new poet, Sister Mary Ep- 
win O’NeErLL, B.A. (“The First 
Light’’), is at the College of the Holy 
Names, Oakland, in her native State 
of California. She writes under 
various pseudonyms for many peri- 
odicals, is the author of Water and 
Wine, a volume of poems, and of 
several prose works. Another con- 
tributor equally skilled in poetry 
and prose is BEaTRicE BraDSHAW 
Brown (“Disciple”), who is still in 
that artists’ paradise, Provincetown, 
but eager to make her escape to the 
“great world.” “Legacy” comes to 
us from an old and valued Boston 
friend, MARIE BLAKE, whose pen 
though not very active these last 
years, retains all its distinctive 
charm. 











Mew Books 


Autour de l’Humanisme. Par Henri Bremond.—On Journey. By Vida Dutton 
Scudder.—Distant Wonder. By Antonia Ybor Schwab.—Poems. By Robert Fitz- 
gerald.—Columbia Poetry 1936.—Canticle and Other Poems. By John Louis Bonn, 
S.J.—Middletown in Transition. By Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd.— 
The Woodrow Wilsons. By Eleanor Wilson McAdoo.—The Decline and Fall of the 
Romantic Ideal. By F. L. Lucas.—My Way of Faith. By M. D. Petre.—Baron 
Friedrich von Htigel By Maurice Nédoncelle.—The Legacy of India. Edited by 
G. T. Garratt—A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English. By Eric 
Partridge.—Realization. By Hugh McCarron, S.J.—The Papacy and World Affairs. 
By Carl Conrad Eckhardt.—Shorter Notices. 


Autour de PHumanisme. Par Henri 
Bremond. Paris: Bernard Gras- 
set. 15 fr. 

Humanism from the Renaissance 
to the present day, especially in its 
relation to religion, would be a most 
fascinating and important subject 
of investigation. Its history would 
show the transformation of the 
mind of Europe from the compara- 
tive unity and stability of medieval 
times to the chaos of our day. And 
who would be better qualified to un- 
dertake this history than the late 
Henri Bremond? A humanist to 
the marrow of his bones, a classical 
scholar, a lover of poetry, a philoso- 
pher and theologian, an expert in 
mysticism, an omnivorous reader of 
French literature from Rabelais to 
Valéry, long a resident of England 
and a deep student of English litera- 
ture, biographer of Thomas More 
and of Newman, Bremond was at 
home in all this modern world; but 
he was never the victim of his own 
vast erudition. The humanist after 
the heart of St. Thomas More al- 
ways prevails over the pedant; his 
learning is turned to the service of 
religion, of a broad-gauged philoso- 
phy and of literary enjoyment. 


What a charming and enlightened 
book he could have given us, which 
would contain the essence and the 
flower of all his studies. It would 
have been of more general interest 
than his great history of religious 
sentiment, which perhaps even his 
confréres of the French Academy 
were content to taste rather than to 
read. 

Father Bremond did not leave us 
such a book, though the elements of 
it may be found in his multitudinous 
writings. The present volume, a 
collection of about fifteen articles, 
deals, either closely or remotely, 
with the history of humanism. Even 
its slightest paper, the one on Léonce 
Couture, is valuable for its portrait 
of a modern Catholic humanist, cet 
homme auz larges horizons, which 
is sure to inspire any young scholar 
who reads it. In his friend, Bre- 
mond is really drawing his own por- 
trait. 

This new volume, as a whole, is 
an exposition of Christian human- 
ism in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, as illustrated in some 
scholars and theologians of the 
Renaissance, above all in St. Francis 
de Sales and in Pascal. The author 
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is a buoyant and courageous spirit, 
rather optimistic, and full of faith 
in the power of Christianity to repel 
assaults and to assimilate all the 
good elements in modern philoso- 
phy and literature. Readers will be 
thankful to him for an introduction 
to the book of the Abbé Humbert on 
Christian Humanism and the Origin 
of Modern Theology —too little 
known among us—and they will be 
fortunate if they find a copy of it. 
This is the work Bremond himself, 
with his wider knowledge and more 
critical insight, could have done so 
much better. Charron, the cold 
moralist, serves as counterfoil to 
Bremond’s favorite, St. Francis de 
Sales, the ideal of a humanist saint, 
assuredly more saint than humanist. 
The Academician, it is clear, envied 
the saint who, unlike himself, so 
happily solved in his own person the 
inevitable conflict between the pur- 
suit of sanctity and the love of let- 
ters and philosophy. It is the essay 
on the philosophy of St. Francis, 
which, in our judgment, is the most 
valuable in the book; it summarizes 
the philosophy by which Bremond 
himself tried to live. Bossuet, a 
greater genius than St. Francis but 
a less consistent thinker, a more se- 
vere ascetic but less a saint, is neatly 
handled by Bremond, who loved him 
not. 

Our author has a greater tender- 
ness for Pascal and endeavors to re- 
claim him from Jansenism; he pic- 
tures him at the end of his days as a 
follower of St. Sulpice, which had 
sounded the tocsin ‘against the bold 
new heresy. Evidently he is fasci- 
nated by Pascal, even more than by 
St. Francis, but he is not blind to his 
serious shortcomings and aberra- 
tions. Historians and critics will 
find light in these exquisite studies 
of Pascal. 
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“An anglomaniac for twenty 
years,” as Bremond styles himself, 
he protests in the last article against 
poor Abbé de Tourville’s misplaced 
and exaggerated admiration for 
everything English and American. 
The article may seem out of place; 
but it is really, however, a very 
spirited battle for classical and hu- 
manistic ideals. But what possessed 
Bremond to classify an Irishman as 
one species of the Englishman? He 
was lucky to die in his bed! We 
shall miss him, though, for no one in 
his day had so wide a knowledge 
and wrote so charmingly in the field 
which was the meeting-place of 
ideas sacred and profane. 

J. F. F. 


On Journey. By Vida Dutton Scud- 
der. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $4.00. 

This is the interesting story of a 
woman who has touched life at 
many points and won esteem in vari- 
ous fields, although teaching at 
Wellesley College almost uninter- 
ruptedly since 1887. Her tale pos- 
sesses a peculiar charm because it 
covers the period from the begin- 
ning of higher education for women 
in this country up to the present 
time, because the author took no 
small part in the early foundations 
of college settlements, and because 
her chief human interest has always 
been the service of society’s sub- 
merged and helpless members. Her 
reminiscences reveal the different 
stages in the development of a young 
New England woman of fine cul- 
tural tradition, deeply religious na- 
ture, and generous temperament, 
seeking to find her place and play 
her part in a world changing rapidly 
and profoundly from the world of 
her fathers. 

Miss Scudder could not indeed be 
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described as a last Puritan, but her 
story does illustrate a last phase of 
Puritanism. They are no longer 
bigoted extremists, these descend- 
ants of the hardy fanatics who 
fought the king and rejected the Es- 
tablishment and crossed the seas to 
create new spiritual monopolies, to 
murder Indians, and drown witches 
and persecute the adherents of other 
faiths. This generation of Puritans 
seems to be no longer flaming red 
with zeal, but colorless or at best 
pink only, seeking roses without 
thorns, combining bourgeois com- 
fort with socialist profession, some- 
times claiming adherence to a Ca- 
tholicism which lacks a pope. But 
there are other aspects of this last 
phase too; and Miss Scudder pre- 
sents some of the best of them. No 
one who knows her personally, or 
gains acquaintance with her through 
these pages, can fail to perceive how 
gracious and generous and reverent 
she is by nature. Somewhere in her 
book she speaks of friends who at 
one time thought she was on the 
threshold of the Catholic Church. 
We can well believe it. J. McS. 


Distant Wonder. By Antonia Ybor 
Schwab. Dallas, Texas: The Ka- 
leidograph Press. $1.50. 

Poems. By Robert Fitzgerald. New 
York: Arrow Editions. $2.00. 
Columbia Poetry 1936. With an in- 

troduction by William Rose 

Benét. New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press. $1.00. 

Canticle and Other Poems. By John 
Louis Bonn, S.J. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. $2.00. 

When there comes in the same 
mail with an ominous morning pa- 
per a bundle of books, all verse, by 
young poets on both coasts, one feels 
that our civilization is not entirely 
undoing itself. Here are writers 
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born into a world of free verse and 
imagism, yet, in the main, writing in 
conventional forms and in the sim- 
plest, least ambitious of these. Here 
are children of a Freudian and be- 
havioristic era writing verse beauti- 
fully free from obsessions and com- 
plexes. Here are post-War poets 
with no backwash of hysterical ex- 
tremes. Indeed, they confess in 
theme and form the literary influ- 
ence of almost any generation more 
than their own with a curious re- 
turn to classic subject and conven- 
tion. As interpreters of their own 
age, these young poets are level- 
headed, clear-eyed, unequivocal. 
They speak seldom of love and then 
simply and sanely; they speak often 
of death and then reverently and 
well. They have no cynical word for 
the immediate past or present, no 
Utopian promise for the future. 
They set down in honest poetic form 
the honesty of their minds, emotion- 
ally touched by the legitimate ex- 
periences of their own youth. The 
results are reassuring. 

Distant Wonder is an unpreten- 
tious little book, metrically perfect, 
emotionally anemic, circumscribed 
in power and scope. The women 
are frigid or arrogant, positively or 
negatively Victorian. “Widow” is 
an excellent sonnet, moving with 
dignity and fine feeling. The classi- 
fication of verses into Portraits, Na- 
ture, Philosophical, should be made 
consistent; though Philosophy as a 
title would compliment the group of 
platitudinous little verses it spon- 
sors. One deplores the misfortune 
of the illustrations. 

Poems by Robert Fitzgerald is the 
one book in this group that illus- 
trates and suffers from the emanci- 
pation of poetic theory and usage. It 
is ambitious, powerful, obscure; a 
volume of importunate thoughts 
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and feelings, deprived too frequent- 
ly of the clarifying services of con- 
ventional form, grammar, punctu- 
ation, coherent and sustained fig- 
ures. On the theory that a good 
work divulged before its time is half 
destroyed, the poet might better 
have kept the fragment, “First 
Movement,” until completed before 
publishing it. The omission of the 
page of Contents, the necessity for 
erratum and addenda slips are un- 
fortunate in a book otherwise so 
satisfying in format. 

Columbia Poetry 1936, a collection 
of over fifty poems by thirty-eight 
students of Columbia University, is 
as arresting and indicative as so 
small a volume can well be. These 
comments may be taken as straws 
in the wind. No poem in the group 
deals with love per se; almost a 
third are on death, directly or indi- 
rectly, and of these only three are 
without hope. But even these are 
free from the “pathetic fallacy.” 
Three students question contempo- 
rary philosophy; two or three are a 
little derisive of university profes- 
sors. As a group they are without 
affectation in their technique, ex- 
perimenting only occasionally, writ- 
ing most effectively in the simplest 
of couplets or quatrains. This 
stanza from Elizabeth Bohn may be 
taken to illustrate the emotional 
poise, clarity and healthiness of the 
collection : 


“On a hilltop I will stand 
And take the north wind by the 
hand; 
And I will call you very fair, 
O cold and coral-colored air.” 


The Foreword by William Rose 
Benét is itself an imprimatur. 

Canticle and Other Poems by John 
Louis Bonn, S.J., is compact of 
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poetic power, wide scholarship, 
mystical insight. A person who in 
a single volume translates poems 
from the Gaelic of Columba of Daire, 
the Latin of Venerable Bede, the 
Spanish of John of the Cross, the 
French of Thérése of Lisieux, all 
into verse that sings and stirs, veri- 
fies these qualifications. He fulfills 
them further in his classic episto- 
lary poems, old English kennings, 
old French chansons. He is re- 
miniscent of Keats, of Blake, of 
Emily Dickinson, but not derivative. 
In such amazing richness of ma- 
terial and treatment one finds 
choices difficult. “The Upper Room” 
is fine, dramatic, realistic, moving 
in its convincing contrasts and the 
majestic anti-climaxes of last lines. 
The longer poems do not sustain in- 
terest through classical narrative 
and Christian implication as they 
might have done in Keats’s day. Ex- 
ceptions must be taken to the use of 
the simple and solemn forms of the 
second personal pronoun _inter- 
changeably in “Two Elegies.” These 
are negligible in the presence of the 
tremendous “Madonna: 1936” which 
blossoms unmistakably out of the 
turmoil of to-day but is rooted in the 
very heart of God. S. M. M. 


Middletown in Transition: A Study 
in Cultural Conflicts. By Robert 
S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$5.00. 

In the years 1924-25 the Lynds, 
with a staff of investigators, pro- 
duced in Middletown: A Study in 
Contemporary American Culture 
what was quite generally acknowl- 
edged to be a successful experiment 
in making a case study of a whole 
community. It soon became known 
that “Middletown” is Decatur, Ind., 
which they had chosen as a typical 
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mid-Western town. In 1935, they 
went back to the same community, 
with a staff of five women investi- 
gators, to delve into the social 
changes that might have been 
wrought by the depression. The 
change in subtitles sufficiently re- 
veals the results: Middletown in 
1925 was static; in 1935 it was slow- 
ly changing. It had grown to be a 
city of 50,000, and had felt the im- 
pact of a new era. 

There is no room here to sum- 
marize the whole mass of findings 
which the Lynds present in thirteen 
chapters, covering “earning a liv- 
ing,” religion, business, education, 
politics, the press, medicine, relief, 
and social attitudes. But some of 
these will be of interest. 

The theme of the book turned into 
a description of the people’s sense 
of “insecurity in the face of a com- 
plicated world.” They find that 
ideas and ideals remain verbally the 
same, but that practice has aban- 
doned them. This conflict of a new 
world and an oid ideology no longer 
really accepted, is what constitutes 
Middletown’s unsolved dilemma. 
Morals, ecucation, religion, social 
problems, all suffer from this “am- 
bivalence.” The Lynds found edu- 
cational circles torn asunder by per- 
plexity as to what the function of 
education really is. Middletown, 
like other cities, suffered the double 
impact of the urge to give every 
child, no matter how unfit, an edu- 
cation, and of the passion to use the 
child as a ground for experiments. 
The result was the usual one of 
chaos, and ill-educated young peo- 
ple. This is typical of the findings. 

In religion, they found that peo- 
ple “care less what people believe.” 
The ministers made futile efforts to 
make religion a useful factor in pub- 
lic life, to constantly dwindling con- 
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gregations. Few under the age of 
thirty among Protestants attend 
church; less than forty per cent of 
the children are church members. 
There were five divorces to every ten 
marriages, a rate of 4.8 to 1,000 of 
population, in 1934. They note a 
“collapse of public morals” since the 
depression. Birth control, in vari- 
ous forms, was rampant. Young 
people were unrestrained by moral 
considerations in sexual relations; a 
survey of a group showed seven out 
of ten had extra-marital relations 
before marriage. One divorce law- 
yer summed it up: “Moral condi- 
tions here are now generally at a low 
ebb. There is no disgrace attached 
to divorce and no disgrace attached 
to the things that cause divorce.” 
The Catholic Church receives 
scant mention. In one place it is 
noted that “the social stigma upon 
being a Catholic is ordinarily small, 
though furtively apparent.” The 
Klan was strong there in 1925. In 
another, we read: “The Catholic 
Church pursued in 1935 the same 
quiet, resolute, inconspicuous course 
as in 1925. It is not involved in lo- 
cal politics or any other public as- 
spects of Middletown’s life.” The 
principal Methodist church was 
dominant in politics, sharing that 
with the principal business family. 
The Lynds found no sentiment 
for social change. The business 
leaders attempted coercion on work- 
ers to vote for Landon, with the re- 
sult that Roosevelt polled fifty-nine 
per cent of the votes. Communists 
are hated as a foreign element, and 
likewise Fascism, though the Lynds 
thought they detected the leaders 
talking like Fascists. Nationalism 
was heightened, but there was a dull 
level of desire among the business 
element of making more money 
soon, and among the workers of at- 

















taining some security, but not much 
hope. 

The Catholic student will find in 
this painstaking and readable study 
an unconscious revelation of an in- 
dustrial community in which the 
spiritual values are almost non-ex- 
istent, and the idea of making 
money the paramount incentive. 

W. P. 


The Woodrow Wilsons. By Eleanor 
Wilson McAdoo. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

Reviewers on daily or Sunday 
newspapers are, with exceptions, 
earnest, conscientious mechanics, 
working ploddingly by rule of 
thumb. This book being on the Wil- 
sons, it was at once mentally card- 
indexed as one of a species and re- 
viewed accordingly; it was inside in- 
formation about a President and a 
Presidency. But I shall review it 
not as what it ought to be but as 
what it is. What it is, is a charming 
addition to the too few books illumi- 
nating what a wholesome American 
family and home really are. The 
classic instance is Louisa M. Alcott’s 
Little Women. This book by Wil- 
son’s daughter Eleanor ought to be- 
come classic in that galley, too. The 
head of the house in the Alcott book 
was A. Bronson Alcott, disguised 
therein as “Mr. March.” The head 
of the house in this rival book hap- 
pens to be a President instead of a 
Yankee intellectual; that’s all. 

Despite the poignantly sweet por- 
traiture of the author’s mother, the 
first Mrs. Wilson—significantly, the 
book ends with her death—its larg- 
est claim to be enduring will rest on 
that of the children, especially in 
their childish days. This is a real 
addition to the few perfect sketches 
of the child mind. Most such por- 
trayals either under-emphasize or 
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over-paint. How natural and how 
impossible to invent is the little 
Eleanor’s absorption in her hand- 
some and dignified aunt: “Her weeds 
fascinated me, and I determined to 
be a widow when I grew up.” Or 
her abounding trust in the yarns of 
a child-loving but mischievous 
uncle, one of which was “that all 
girls grow up to be boys and vice 
versa. I believed it, but was worried 
at the thought that I might grow a 
beard.” 

The father of these fine instances 
of American girlhood in a whole- 
some home appears as the kind of 
father who would have such daugh- 
ters. He happened to become a his- 
torical character instead of “some 
mute inglorious Milton” or “village 
Hampden.” But we should forget 
that irrelevancy as we read; here he 
is the American house-father, Miss 
Alcott’s “Mr. March” up to date. 

Cc. W. T. 


The Decline and Fall of the Romantic 
Ideal. By F. L. Lucas. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The literature of Romanticism is 
so enormous and bewildering that 
only a critic who has something il- 
luminating to say should add to it. 
Happily, Professor Lucas of Cam- 
bridge University is such a critic. 
“If I had to hazard an Aristotelian 
definition of Romanticism, it might 
run—‘Romantic literature is a 
dream-picture of life; providing sus- 
tenance and fulfilment for impulses 
cramped by society or reality.’” 
Over against that “the world of 
Classicism is wide awake and strict- 
ly sober.” Romanticism rebels 
against two tyrants especially ruth- 
less in the eighteenth century, the 
sense of reality which whispers, 
“That is not intelligent,” and the 
sense of society which warns, ““That 
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is not done.” The true foe of Ro- 
manticism is not realism but the 
hackneyed and humdrum present, 
whether squalid or academic. The 
Romantic reaction to the excessive 
dryness of the eighteenth century 
was healthy, but, like most reac- 
tions, it became extravagant and so 
unhealthy in its turn. 

Romanticism is older than the 
Odyssey (witness Greek mytholo- 
gy), flourished throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages, and was killed at the 
Renaissance by a_ self-conscious 
Classicism. Revived, it enjoyed a 
new heyday only to succumb to the 
three maladies, Sensationalism, Sa- 
tanism, and Sadism, which were 
more pronounced in France than in 
England. 

Balance is essential in literature 
as in life. To the question “Classic 
or Romantic,” Professor Lucas’s an- 
swer is “Both.” He explains: “The 
pure classic is too stiff and stifled; 
the pure Romantic too drunken and 
wayward; the pure Realist too drab; 
the Surrealist a self-segregated sot. 
Classicism, Romanticism, Realism 
are three extremes, three points of a 
triangle; the magic circle lies in- 
scribed within it. There move 
Homer and Zéschylus, Virgil and 
Tacitus, Chaucer and Ronsard and 
Shakespeare.” 

Not the least stimulating chapter 
of this book is the one named “Criti- 
cism in an Unromantic Age” which 
offers an answer to the question, 
“What is good poetry?” “It is no 
longer,” says Lucas, “agreed that 
poetry should be beautiful, or noble, 
or civilized, or well constructed, or 
musical, or intelligent, or even in- 
telligible,” and he proceeds to a bril- 
liant and exhilarating presentation 
of his views which is certain to 
evoke the wrath of more than one 
be-garlanded contemporary poetas- 
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ter and the gratitude of those for 
whom the true tradition of English 
poetry is that of Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth, and Keats. 

This book is not only a joy in it- 
self but a fresh proof that Professor 
Lucas deserves his reputation as a 
brilliant and courageous critic. 

J. J. R. 


My Way of Faith. By M. D. Petre. 
‘New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00. 

Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. By 
Maurice Nédoncelle. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 
To some extent Miss Petre’s book 

supplements her History of Modern- 

ism. On the other hand, it needs to 
be supplemented by another, not yet 

written, more in the nature of a 

biography of Miss Petre herself. 

There are details of more than usual 

interest and even of considerable 

importance for the religious history 
of our times which would properly 
fit into such a biography; for she 
has been involved in memorable 
storms of controversy and associ- 
ated with many conspicuous per- 
sons. It is tantalizing for example, 
to be left without further informa- 
tion concerning such episodes as the 
one reported by the Abbé Nédoncelle 
in his book on von Hiigel: “Miss 

Petre was deprived of the Sacra- 

ments in her diocese for having re- 

fused the request of Monsignor 

Amigo to take the anti-Modernist 

Oath.” 

One finds it difficult to criticize 

a person so obviously spiritual, hon- 

est, generous, courageous and loyal 

as Miss Petre; but it is really rather 
difficult to decide into what particu- 
lar religious frame she fits. She 
speaks of herself as not “orthodox.” 

And she comments on the Church’s 

doctrine of eternal punishment in 
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terms which sound dangerously like 
the Protestant formula of private 
judgment. She gives Newman a 
low rating; yet his teaching care- 
fully studied, might have helped her 
to avoid a confusion of thought in 
her discussion of Thomism and in 
her presentation of the case for 
Modernism. Her religious outlook 
seems to have been greatly influ- 
enced by an inability to distinguish 
between certainty and assent com- 
pelled by indisputable evidence. 

The most interesting section of 
the volume deals with her three 
great friendships. Her judgment on 
von Hiigel from whose influence she 
slipped away rather early, is unrea- 
sonably harsh. Of Pére Bremond, 
she gives a delightful, affectionate, 
but on the whole not flattering pic- 
ture. In the account of her friend- 
ship with Father Tyrrell her effort 
to be objective causes her to over- 
look some of the requirements of 
reticence. Perhaps she is _ not 
wholly correct in her diagnosis, “I 
think like a man and feel like a 
woman.” 


Almost at the same time as the 
book just reviewed comes a valuable 
study of von Hiigel by M.I’Abbé Mau- 
rice Nédoncelle, already favorably 
known for his History of Religious 
Philosophy in Great Britain. It aims 
to give not a finished critical study, 
but a bird’s-eye view of the Baron’s 
religious thought; and it is written 
with that combination of sympathy 
and critical discrimination, so high- 
ly desirable but se difficult to find in 
a commentator. The first quarter 
of the book, outlining von Hiigel’s 
life and work, is well informed, 
nicely balanced and, all in all, per- 
haps the most objective and gener- 
ally satisfactory sketch which has 
thus far appeared. 
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These pages are crowded with the 
names of persons and the statement 
of principles about which furious 
controversy has raged for many 
years. As the author picks his way 
through the maze, he gives the im- 
pression of being at once skillful, 
scholarly, and conscientious. Re- 
ferring to the controversy between 
von Hiigel and Blondel in which the 
Abbé Wehrlé intervened in 1904, 
the author while refraining from 
passing judgment in the field of exe- 
gesis,—because of self-admitted in- 
competency,—decides that Wehrlé 
was right in charging von Hiigel 
with a false idea of the historical 
method. Perhaps the Abbé Nédon- 
celle is the kind of champion who 
will do more to make von Hiigel un- 
derstood than a more biased parti- 
san. 

His annotations upon the bibli- 
ographical index suggest the thought 
that a vastly interesting book could 
be composed by simply writing a 
story descriptive of these entries and 
their background. Just because the 
book is so valuable, we suggest that 
an index, although burdensome for 
the author to make, would be ex- 
tremely convenient for the reader to 
possess. J. McS. 


The Legacy of India. Edited by G. T. 
Garratt with an Introduction by 
the Marquess of Zetland. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$4.00. 

This is the most recent and among 
the best books of the admirable 
“Legacy Series.” Almost infinite as 
India is in her variety, the fourteen 
papers included here manage to deal 
adequately, though of course not ex- 
haustively, with all the important 
aspects of her civilization, and show 
expert knowledge as well as a ju- 
dicial attitude. Only occasionally, 
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and then when the writer leaves for 
the moment what is his proper field, 
is there anything to question, as 
when Mr. J. C. Ghosh, writing upon 
“Vernacular Literatures” remarks 
of Sanskrit that “it became, like 
Greek and Latin in medieval Europe, 
over-sophisticated, hide-bound, and 
snobbish.” No doubt he was think- 
ing of the Renaissance. But this 
slip does not impair the force of his 
general argument. 

As the editor points out in his 
concluding and not very cheerful es- 
say on “Indo-British Civilization” : 
“Nearly everything with which this 
present book has dealt was included 
in Macaulay’s sweeping condemna- 
tion—the Indian epics, Hindu and 
Buddhist philosophy, the science 
and craftsmanship which raised and 
adorned her great buildings, the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine, and 
the traditions of [the] people.” And 
its purpose is to redress the balance 
by attempting to remove what Mr. 
Garratt candidly confesses is one of 
the main causes of the “enmity” 
which at present exists between edu- 
cated Englishmen and educated In- 
dians by fairly presenting the tradi- 
tional culture of India. 

The same note is struck by Mr. K. 
de B. Codrington in his fine paper on 
“Indian Art and Archeology” when 
he says: “So difficult is penetration 
into the minds of others that we 
never doubt ourselves as being ac- 
ceptable examples of the human 
norm. Yet any one with compara- 
tive experience knows that what 
may be construed as obsession to 
the one, is the natural idiom of the 
other.” Thus he indicates the out- 
standing quality of Indian sculpture 
as its “dynamic speed,” as Mr. A. H. 
Fox-Strangways goes into the intri- 
cacies of Indian music, and Mr. R. 
P. Masani explains the Caste System 
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as an attempt to develop a static so- 
cial order, whatever obnoxious fea- 
tures may have subsequently en- 
tered into it. Special attention may 
be drawn to Mr. S. N. Das Gupta’s 
contribution on “Philosophy,” Mr. 
S. Radhakrishnan’s on “Hinduism,” 
and Mr. Abdul Qudir’s on “The Cul- 
tural Influence of Islam,” which he 
describes as sui generis because it is 
a blending of two civilizations and, 
as such, a unique contribution to the 
Western world as well as to Islam. 
J. K. M. 


A Dictionary of Slang and Unconven- 
tional English. By Eric Partridge. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$12.50. 

A reviewer describing Mr. Par- 
tridge’s book as “not fit for la jeune 
fille,” would rate a prize for under- 
statement; for one effect of this pub- 
lication may be to render the word 
“unprintable” obsolete. Already a 
man of repute in the field of word 
study by reason of a previous vol- 
ume on Slang, the author offers his 
book as a humble companion to the 
Oxford English Dictionary,—useful 
“to the foreigner and the American.” 
It represents an enormous amount 
of work in a department where any- 
thing like final or exhaustive 
achievement is necessarily preclud- 
ed. Slang words and colloquial- 
isms, of their very nature, tend to 
acquire purely local and temporary 
significance. To follow them 
through their variations, therefore, 
would require a corps of trained 
workers and a huge series of vol- 
umes. We may well believe the au- 
thor’s statement that he has worked 
harder in the preparation of this 
volume than he hopes ever to work 
again. 

He calculates roughly that slang 
and cant form about 44% of the en- 
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tries and colloquialisms about 42%. 
The rest includes Solecisms, Catch- 
phrases, Nick-names and Vulgar- 
isms, understanding by the last, 
phrases, not slangy, but avoided in 
polite society. Indebted to several 
who have preceded him, in collect- 
ing bootleg and outlaw words, he 
claims with good reason to have 
added considerably to any collection 
earlier than his own. The words 
are listed in strictly alphabetical 
order on the rule, “Something be- 
fore nothing,” —an arrangement, 
probably as satisfactory as any ar- 
rangement can be. As_ implied 
above, the reader — especially the 
American reader— must be pre- 
pared to find slang words with 
which he is familiar clothed with a 
new meaning, or absent altogether 
from this collection. But at that, he 
will have enough and to spare. 
J. McS. 


Realization. A Philosophy of Poetry. 
By Hugh McCarron, S.J. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $1.75. 

In at least two passages Father 
McCarron uses the phrase “correct 
style,” and by doing so suggests that 
he has a faulty idea of what style 
is. Writers who make grammatical 
errors sometimes show a feeling for 


style. Other writers who are per- 
fectly “correct,” are uniformly 
wooden. Father McCarron is far 


from being wooden but the move- 
ment of his sentences is often so 
awkward, so hampered with quali- 
fications, that his meaning is hard 
to discover. “The question of style,” 
he says in one of his more lucid 
passages, “is: does the man convey, 
as nearly as he can with arbitrary 
symbols, what the whole man, not a 
floating intellect, wants to express?” 
He does not fully convey it. 

Yet his little book contains much 
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good matter for those hardy enough 
to disentangle it, and has the great 
merit of basing the discussion upon 
mother earth instead of upon aca- 
demic theory, though at the same 
time, so far as I can judge, follow- 
ing Scholastic principles very close- 
ly. There is an admirable chapter 
in which he shows that the “realiza- 
tion” of the diverse objects in the 
world, and the bringing of them into 
necessary union, demands that re- 
lation of the creature to the Creator 
of which Christ is the key. “All 
things are one in Him,” Father Mc- 
Carron writes. “He is the secret of 
the universe that Poetry would ut- 
ter.” 

Some of the author’s pedagogical 
theories, however, are open to ques- 
tion and are defended with argu- 
ments that do not repose on fact. 
Thus it is not accurate to say, “We 
know the hundreds of pages of 
Coleridge’s indifferent verse, the pile 
of prose work, the unbelievable heap 
of reading, but without them we 
would never have had three real 
pieces of master work.” The truth 
of course is that the great poems 
came early in Coleridge’s career, 
and were followed, not preceded by 
the hundreds of pages of indifferent 
verse and the prose. 

Father McCarron has so much tal- 
ent and originality that we may ex- 
pect him to go far after he has over- 
come the diffidence which at pres- 
ent entangles him in a habit of over- 
qualification. J. K. M. 


The Papacy and World Affairs. By 
Carl Conrad Eckhardt. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 
$4.00. 

Dr. Eckhardt’s essay on the 
Papacy gives evidence not only of 
intensive study but also of an im- 
partial spirit. He describes it as an 
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effort to unify the long story of 
the secularization of politics and 
says, modestly enough, that in his 
effort to cover so large a field, he 
may easily have made mistakes. 
Only in the chapters dealing with 
the Peace of Westphalia and the 
subsequent developments, does he 
claim to have dealt with the subject 
exhaustively on the basis of orig- 
inal sources. 

Briefly stated, his twofold thesis 
is first, that the secularization of 
politics achieved at Westphalia in 
1648 inaugurated the status event- 
ually accepted by the pope in 1929; 
and secondly, that secularization is 
a blessing in disguise, making the 
pope a far more effective spiritual 
and social force than he was during 
the eight or nine centuries when he 
enjoyed world-wide political author- 
ity. 

The author has investigated his 
subject thoroughly, arranged his 
material in good order and docu- 
mented it well. Honest and pains- 
taking as he is, however, he does 
not always choose his words care- 
fully enough to exclude the pos- 
sibility of a misunderstanding, as 
for example, when he describes the 
medieval Church as an “attempted 
totalitarian state” and when he 
affirms that the medieval Church 
usually “controlled civil affairs.” 
Then, too, he does not make it 
sufficiently plain that the sweeping 
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Fiction: Child of Light. By Mrs. 
J. L. Garvin (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00). Here is a Cath- 
olic novel well worth attention; in 
fact, it somehow just misses being 
immensely satisfactory. It is a 
study of Catholic reactions in our 
own times, and Mrs. Garvin not only 
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claims of the later medieval papacy 
came at least in part as a result of 
the earlier papal-imperial struggle. 
During that struggle the followers 
of the emperor tried to set up an im- 
perial theocracy. They were over- 
come by the papal theocracy which 
in turn was overcome by the 
national monarchies. 

Among the most interesting sec- 
tions of the book is Chapter XII., en- 
titled “If There Had Been a More 
Sagacious Pope.” In it the author 
conjectures what might have hap- 
pened had Urban VIII. and In- 
nocent X. written off their losses 
and acted as Pius XI. did later, 
when he signed the Lateran Accord 
of 1929. 

The author takes a sympathetic 
position towards the present pontiff 
and reproaches his critics, recall- 
ing that the Lateran Accord of 1929 
which bound the pope “to remain 
extraneous to all temporal disputes 
between nations,” prevented him 
from condemning the aggression of 
Italy in Ethiopia. 

The extensive bibliography which 
fills twenty-five pages, is inclusive 
rather than critical, containing a 
number of unimportant items, while 
omitting others of greater signifi- 
cance—Mann, for example, and 
Denifle and Constant and Dawson 
and Hull and the Cambridge Sum- 
mer School volume on Church and 
State. J. McS. 
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spotlights diverse and interesting 
types, but turns a penetrating illu- 
mination on the inner depths of the 
spiritual life. While a good deal of 
keen observation is evident, there is 
also a certain lack of coédrdination, 
as though, in her effort to be com- 
prehensive, the author had been un- 
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able to avoid some incongruities. 
But she has a full-grown message to 
convey and a gift for telling it in a 
vigorous and attractive way. 

The Pretender. By Lion Feucht- 
wanger (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50). A novelist of con- 
siderable power and skill presents a 
carefully constructed story of hu- 
manity in a political setting. The 
plot is built around Terence, the pot- 
ter, whose startling resemblance to 
the dead Nero, together with a gift 
of mimicry and the aid of some as- 
tute politicians and princes, enable 
him to play the réle of Emperor for 
atime. The plan of the book is un- 
usually well constructed, the action 
cleverly controlled and the charac- 
ters expertly modeled. Its charm is 
dimmed, for us, by the pervasion of 
an obnoxious coarseness. Inevi- 
tably, and interestingly, it serves as 
a commentary on many modern 
problems, and it is at all times alive 
and lucid. 

August Folly. By Angela Thirkell 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00). Just the thing for August 
reading, this light drollery will make 
vacations gayer, or hot days less irk- 
‘some, according to need. It is re- 
plete with youthful nonsense and 
delightful dilemmas, and of course 
the love theme is guided into just 
the right channels. 


RELIGION: Saint Francis de Sales. 
By Michael Miiller (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.25). Dr. Miiller, 
Professor of Moral Theology at the 
University of Bamberg presents a 
study of the spiritual principles 
taught by St. Francis de Sales and 
sketches a life lived in accord with 
those ideals. Originally he under- 
took in a course of public lectures 
to give St. Francis his proper place 
in the historical development of 
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Catholic theology. These lectures 
grew into the present good sized 
volume. There is no dearth of 
learning in its 200 pages. The 
author having undertaken to study 
the saint’s teachings from an orig- 
inal point of view has finished his 
task with characteristic thorough- 
ness. There is, we feel, in all prob- 
ability no study of the spiritual 
teaching of St. Francis de Sales 
which approaches this in depth and 
finality. However the presentation 
of the author’s findings leaves much 
to be desired. Many pages are 
heavy, some passages are extreme 
and others are obscure; and the 
phrasing is often awkward. Pre- 
sumably the book is a translation, 
although not so announced on its 
title page. Had the original work 
been skillfully summarized it would 
be better adapted to the needs of the 
English-reading public and surer of 
spreading its important message. 
The Saints and Social Work. By 
By Mary Elizabeth Walsh (Silver 
Spring, Maryland: The Preserva- 
tion of the Faith. $2.00). This 
book deals with an ancient and diffi- 
cult problem namely, whether or 
not Christian charity and modern 
philanthropy should differ in their 
methods. Quite properly the author 
affirms that charity not only differs 
from philanthropy in motive but 
serves the needy in various ways not 
possible to mere philanthropy. 
Contrasting non-religious secular 
service with charity the author in- 
sists that Catholic agencies have a 
much heavier responsibility and to 
point her meaning she presents 
twenty-five saints living within the 
last 100 years to show how, without 
minimizing the supernatural ele- 
ment of their service, they equalled 
scientifically trained social workers 
in method and technique. The 
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author herself, no doubt, would be 
quick to admit that her sketches of 
these saintly men and women pro- 
vide no convincing evidence of the 
claim just now stated. Rather they 
are adduced as so many examples of 
supernatural charity, providing the 
Catholic laity with vivid and much 
needed lessons on the whole-hearted 
and also supernatural spirit in 
which all who wish to fulfill their 
complete duty as Christians must 
undertake the service of the poor. 
Mind and the Mystery. By C. J. 
Eustace (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50). With St. 
Thomas and some of his modern 
interpreters,—Gilson, Garrigou-La- 
grange and Maritain as guides,— 
the author of this worth-while book 
outlines in popular fashion the 
fundamentals of Scholastic phi- 
losophy, and shows how reason and 
faith combine with the grace of God 
to enable us to accept the mystery 
of God’s divine revelation. The 
general reader, untrained in the 
philosophy of the schools will at 
times find himself beyond his depth, 
but if he perseveres he will gain, as 
the author puts it, “a deepening in- 
sight into the purpose of existence, 
an increasing awareness of his own 
dignity, and a quickening penetra- 
tion of truth, human and divine.” 
Mother Saint John Fontbonne. 
Foundress of the Congregation of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Lyons. 
Adapted from the original French 
edition by a Sister of St. Joseph 
of Brentwood (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $3.75). This is a 


detailed history of the Institute of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph founded in 
1650 by the Jesuit Father Médaille 
and Bishop de Maupas of Le Puy. It 
is at the same time a sketch of the 
life and labors of Mother Saint John 
Fontbonne (1759-1843), a devout 
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religious, who resurrected the Insti- 
tute after the havoc wrought by the 
French Revolution and who only es- 
caped the guillotine through the 
timely death of Robespierre. The 
anonymous author has unearthed 
many new documents and corrected 
a few mistakes of Canon Rivaux, the 
director of the Seminary of Greno- 
ble, who published a biography of 
the saintly foundress in 1885. The 
book concludes with a list of the 
American foundations of the Insti- 
tute. 

Written in Heaven. By Frances 
Parkinson Keyes (New York: Ju- 
lian Messner, Inc. $2.00). Whena 
friend first suggested to Mrs. Keyes 
the writing of this life of the Little 
Flower, she objected, saying that bi- 
ographies of St. Thérése had already 
been written by great artists and 
great ecclesiastics. Her friend an- 
swered that she was not suggesting a 
work of art or a theological treatise, 
but a story to be written by an aver- 
age woman about a woman whose 
life was apparently one of only aver- 
age opportunity, but who had within 
her something which glorified it. So 
Mrs. Keyes spent three months a 
summer ago writing in the refectory 
of the Abbaye des Bénédictines, 
where St. Thérése went to school. 
She read the saint’s Autobiography 
and conversed with women who had 
been her fellow pupils and with 
nuns who had taught her. She visit- 
ed Alencon where St. Thérése was 
born; Deauville, where she first saw 
the sea; Bayeux, where she went to 
beg permission of the bishop to en- 
ter Carmel; the Carmel of Lisieux, 
and the hospitable homes of Cath- 
olics in that city, that she might the 
better visualize the home life of the 
Martins. The result is this simple 
and most charming story of the 
saint’s Little Way. 
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A Venture of Faith. By Sir Fran- 
cis Younghusband (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00). After read- 
ing this account of the London 
World Congress of Faiths organized 
by Sir Francis Younghusband, we 
can understand why the Holy See 
has forbidden Catholics to take part 
in such assemblies. The author 
spent a number of years in the Ori- 
ent, long enough to have abandoned 
the Christianity of his forbears, and 
to have adopted 2 vague pantheism 
which makes most of his utterances 
on religion meaningless. His idea 
of a world fellowship to promote 
mutual good will among the people 
of the world is good, but the lectures 
of his Buddhists, Jains, Moslems, 
Bahais, Jews, Communists, and 
Atheists were calculated to foster 
indifferentism rather than true re- 
ligion. We find the various speak- 
ers telling us that religion is deeper 
than theology; that different re- 
ligions are but fragmentary expres- 
sions of a whole which alone con- 
tains the truth; that Communism is 
the highest form which religion has 
yet taken; that conformity to a nar- 
row moral code impoverishes the 
joy and beauty of life, ete. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Vagrant Essays. 
By Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. 
(Notre Dame: The Ave Maria Press. 
$1.00). We who read these genial 
essays in the pages of the Ave 
Maria welcome them in book form. 
They are all very brief—four pages 
at most—but always to the point, 
helpful, optimistic, and _ replete 
with common sense. Vagrant es- 
says indeed, for “they come to the 
mind without any government of 
logic, law or sequence.” The au- 
thor tells his readers to pursue 
a hobby for comfort and for bal- 
ance, to bear sufferings and trials 
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gladly, to be selective in one’s 
reading, to seek advice in doubtful 
matters, to hold one’s enthusiasm 
within due bounds. On the other 
hand he tells them not to take them- 
selves too seriously, not to let their 
nerves play havoc with them, not 
to mistake _ stubbornness for 
strength, not to overstate their ex- 
ploits of word and deed, not to be 
too methodical. Father Carroll in- 
sists upon the fact that there are 
more good people in the United 
States than bad, else life here would 
not be livable. On that optimistic 
note he leaves us asking like Oliver 
Twist for more. 

The Ave Maria Book. Edited by 
the Commissariat of the Holy Land 
(Washington, D. C.: Franciscan 
Monastery. $2.75). With no pre- 
tentious show of scholarship and 
with that fine consideration for or- 
dinary people which is their tradi- 
tional characteristic, the Franciscan 
Fathers reproduce in this volume 
the impressive series of ceramic 
panels which adorn their memorial 
Church of the Holy Land at Wash- 
ington. We mention the simple 
form of presentation, because a 
wealth of scholarship lies beneath 
the surface. On one page we find 
the Lord’s Prayer in Glagolitic, the 
liturgical language of the Slavs; on 
another, in fourth century Greek 
copied from the Codex Vaticanus 
almost the oldest Biblical manu- 
script extant. Elsewhere a Syrian 
version appears within the curious 
characters known as Estrangelo. 
The Hail Mary is given in more 
than 50 languages, ranging from 
Anglo-Saxon and Choctaw Indian 
to Chungwe of Matabeleland, and 
ancient Irish Ogham. Each page is 
set in an ornate frame suggestive 
of the artistic designs with which 
the old monks illuminated their 
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precious manuscripts. The ap- 
pendix contains a brief descriptive 
index of the languages used and a 
simple explanation of the various 
symbols. Besides being unique in 
conception and in form, this book 
makes an admirable symbol of the 
Church’s catholicity. 

My European Diary. By Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work. %2.00). Father Lord 
admits with all honesty that noth- 
ing really happened to him in Eu- 
rope. He had no adventures. He 
followed the usual route of tourists, 
visiting in his holiday jaunt a dozen 
of Europe’s chief cities—Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Vienna, 
Paris, Brussels, London, Oxford, 
Dublin. A good Catholic and a good 
Jesuit he wisely left Nazi Germany 
out of his itinerary. His descrip- 
tion of the churches, palaces, and 
art galleries of Europe might be 
read in any good guide book, but 
his historical comments and up to 
date settings make interesting read- 
ing. He visits Jesuit houses every- 
where, interviews the Holy Father, 
the editor of the Osservatore Ro- 
mano, and De Valera, criticizes the 
preaching of his confrére Father 
Martindale, and questions, to our 
mind unfairly, the possible good ef- 
fect of the out-of-door speaking of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild. 

Suns Go Down. By Flannery 
Lewis (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00). Under this significant 
title, we find a gentle, whimsical 
reminiscence of the author’s grand- 
mother, who might be called “The 
Spirit of Virginia City,” so accurate- 
ly does the rise and setting of her 
life’s course coincide with that of 
the famous mining town. She is a 
most interesting personality, even at 
the age of ninety, and we lament 
only the paralysis of her religious 
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life. The author’s style is admirably 
suited to his topic and he supplies 
many nuggets of shrewd observa- 
tion and delightfully quiet humor. 

Franco Means Business. By George 
Rotvand. Translated by Reginald 
Dingle (New York: The Devin- 
Adair Co. $1.25). Composed in a 
spirit of enthusiastic admiration 
and well translated into English by 
Reginald Dingle this little sketch of 
General Franco presents an outline 
of his career, an appreciation of his 
mental and moral gifts and a series 
of long quotations from his speeches. 
It is frankly a panegyric—lyrical, if 
not extravagant; and “one looks in 
vain for the chink in the armor or 
for the Achilles’ heel.” Lacking 
documentation, the book possesses 
only the authority implied by the 
author’s name. It will therefore 
please Franco’s friends, irritate his 
foes, and leave the average reader 
where he was before. 

The Catholic Bookman ($2.25 a 
year). It is good news that Walter 
Romig Co., publishers of The Ameri- 
can Catholic Who’s Who, have 
planned a comprehensive library 
service to be known by the above 
title. It will appear monthly and 
the contents will comprise the fol- 
lowing: I. Editorial Announcements 
and Reviews of New Books by Cath- 
olics and those of particular Cath- 
olic interest. II. Activities in the 
Catholic Book World: Exhibits, 
Conventions, Awards, Committees, 
Catholic Library Association activi- 
ties, etc. III. Informal sketches of 
Contemporary Catholic Writers 
(two in each issue, with portraits). 
IV. Sections devoted to (a) The 
Catholic Book of the Month Club, 
(b) The Spiritual Book Associates, 
(c) The Pro Parvulis Book Club. V. 
The Monthly Record: a complete 
monthly list of the new Catholic 
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Books (including reprints) and 
Pamphlets, with Author, Title, 
Classification, Publisher, Price, 
Number of Pages, Size and a De- 
scriptive Annotation. The Decem- 
ber issue of each year will include a 
complete check list, an annual cata- 
logue, of all the Catholic publica- 
tions of that year. VI. Catholic 
Periodical Index (Cumulative): Au- 
thor, Title and Subject index of the 
contents of the leading Catholic 
American, Irish and English peri- 
odicals. VII. The Monthly Book 
Exchange: (a) Books Wanted; 
Books for Sale. VIII. The Open 
Forum, for the exchange of ideas be- 
tween the groups for whom this 


publication is principally intended. 
IX. Publishers Announcements of 
New Books and New Editions; and 
other Business Announcements of 
special interest to our subscribers. 
For which undertaking we should 
all rise up and call these publishers 
blessed and what is more to the 
point, lend them our financial and 
moral support, that this fine venture 
may not go the way of so many 
others in the Catholic field. We 
have the libraries, we have the au- 
thors, we have the books, we have 
the magazines, and we certainly 
should have The Catholic Bookman. 
Publication will begin in September, 
with twenty-five magazines indexed. 
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